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Tue Iron AND STEEL InstiTUTE, of Great Britain, 
has already issued a circular in relation to the meet- 
ing, which it is proposed to hold in the United States, 
in October, 1904, upon the invitation extended re- 
cently on behalf of a number of American technical 
Societies. The object of this early announcement is, 
doubtless, to give the officers time to make proper 
atrangements for steamship and railway transport. 
It is proposed that the meeting shall be held in New 
York, October 24-26, and that it shall be followed 
by excursions to various points of interest, to con- 
clude about November 10. The excursions will in- 
clude, of course, a visit to the St. Louis Exposition. 





We HAVE HEARD much of certain advantages which 
mine operators in Mexico secure from the fluctu- 


ating currency of that country, and the low price of 
labor and local supplies. So far as the currency 
is concerned, there are important drawbacks re- 
sulting from its uncertain character, to which little 
reference has heretofore been made. The letter in 
another column from an engineer, who has had ex- 
perience in this direction, draws attention to these 
drawbacks and deserves careful reading. 





THE SURVIVAL of metallurgical methods after they 
have ceased to serve their original purpose is illus- 
trated by the roasting of tin ore at certain Cornish 
mines. Originally the ‘calcining’ of the ore was 
required in order to get rid of the arsenic and sul- 
phur occurring as mispickel and pyrite, but as these 
particular mines have gone down to depths of 3,000 


ft., the ores have become almost free from sulphides 
and arsenides, so that roasting is now unnecessary. 
However, it is still kept up as an integral part of the 
treatment. On inquiry, it appears that while the 
‘calcination’ is a metallurgical paradox, it serves one 
interesting purpose, originally unimportant. The 
cassiterite or ‘tinstone’ is grayish-brown in color and 
not easily discernible, but it contains a little iron in 
intimate association; this iron exists as a ferrous 
oxide and during the calcination it changes to a per- 
oxide which alters the nondescript color of the ‘tin- 
stone’ to a strong dark red, so that it is readily vis- 
ible when the ore reaches the dressing floors, to 
undergo concentration by wet processes. 





ON ANOTHER PAGE we publish the letters exchanged 
between the Governor of Colorado and a representa- 
tive mining engineer who lives in New York city, but 
has been connected for many years with the mineral 
development of Colorado. The correspondence be- 
speaks an earnest desire to put an end to the condi- 
tions which have hindered, and continue to hinder, 
the progress of the mining industry in one of the 
richest parts of the Rocky Mountain region. If the 
employers and employed in Colorado had been left to 
themselves, it is unlikely that the disorders and 
brutalities which have disfigured the record of the 
State would have occurred; as a matter of fact, it is 
mainly due to the interference of the professional 
agitators who dominate the Western Federation of 
Miners. These have, only too effectively, reproduced 
the condition of affairs for which the Coeur d’Alene 
became infamous a few years ago, for which Lead- 
ville won an unpleasant notoriety in 1896 and Tel- 
luride in 1901. While interstate commerce is subject 
to restrictions, and the administration of affairs by 
county, State and National executives respectively, 
remains so well defined that no interference of one 
with the other is permissible, it is a pity that the 
labor-unions of one part of the country are permitted 
to assist and stimulate the disorderly elements of an- 
other. Home rule has its advantages, and we trust 
that Governor Peabody will be supported by all those 
who desire that the incubus of an unintelligent 
tyranny may be removed from the advancement of 
the mining districts of Colorado. 





ACCORDING TO THE report of the American Iron & 
Steel Association, the production of pig iron in the 
United States for the first half of 1903 was 9,707,367 
long tons, an average of 1,617,871 tons per month. 
In the three months since the closing of the half- 
year—July, August and September—the output, ac- 
cording to the estimates made by the Jron Age, 
which are usually rather conservative in their nature, 
has been 4,804,440 tons, an average of 1,600,740 tons 
a month. These estimates are based upon the as- 
sumed monthly capacity of the furnaces known to be 
in blast, which is a fairly safe guide, although it is 
possible that not sufficient allowance is made for 
fluctuations occurring during the course of the 
month. Taking them as approximately correct, how-. 
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ever, we find that in the third quarter of the year 
there was a slight falling off in the output of pig 
iron, but not sufficient to make any important differ- 
ence. On October 1 there were 302 furnaces re- 
ported in blast, the average weekly capacity of which 
was 362,824 tons. This would indicate a probable 
production of a little over 1,600,000 tons for October. 
Since the commencement of the month, however, a 
-number of furnaces have gone out of blast, and the 
movement to restrict production still further has 
taken shape. This will hardly have its full effect 
before November, but still the October production 
will be, without .‘oubt, considerably below the aver- 
age of the third quarter, and in the remaining months 
of the year we may look for a continued decrease. 
The furnaces which have already gone out are largely 
in the East, and in localities where profitable work 
is possible only when pig iron commands an un- 
usually high price, as it has done for two or three 
years past. 





CotumsiA University is to be congratulated on the 
arrangement of a course of ten lectures on United 
States mining law by Dr. R. W. Raymond. Foreign 
laws also will be considered in the lectures, which 
commence on Saturday, October 24, and will be con- 
tinued each Saturday thereafter, at 10:30 a. m., until 
the series is concluded. Admission to these lectures, 
by those unconnected with the university, can be 
secured by purchase of a ticket, to be obtained from 
Professor H. S. Munroe, dean of the School of 
Mines. 





CHARCOAL IRON MAKING. 


T'HE MAKING OF charcoal iron, while not absolutely 
declining in this country, is nearly stationary, so that 
each year the proportion of this kind of iron to the 
total output is lower. Last year it was under 2 per 
cent. This is largely due to the greater cost and in- 
creasing scarcity of the fuel required, which becomes 
each year more difficult to obtain. It is only in 
special localities where the manufacture of it is profit- 
able. 

Moreover, charcoal iron is no longer in such de- 
mand as it once was. Some of the purposes for 
which it was formerly used—such as boiler plates, 
tubes and bars for certain uses—are now equally well 
served by open-hearth steel. In fact, car-wheel mak- 
ing now furnishes almost the only important special 
use for charcoal pig. 

The charcoal furnace has had its.day, and while we 
may expect to see iron made in such furnaces here 
and there in certain favored localities, we cannot 
expect any other growth. Modern plants for sav- 
ing valuable by-products in charcoal making, will help 
a little on costs. The saving, however, will not be 
as great as that which can be effected in coke fur- 
naces by the utilization of the waste gases. 

In a paper read before the Lake Superior Mining 
Institute, Mr. Mather, of Cleveland, claimed that the 
charcoal-iron maker is a public benefactor, since he 
clears and makes ready valuable lands for the far- 
mer. This was a piece of special pleading which 
does not deserve much consideration. Occasionally 
valuable land may be cleared to make charcoal. 
Much more often the charcoal burner deforests large 
areas where trees are the only possible crop, and 
where it would be much better to preserve them, or 
to apply the timber to other purposes. 

In a word, charcoal iron is row, practically, only an 
occasional product, of no very high special value, 
since it can be replaced by other and more abundant 
material. It will not disappear, but no increase in 
the quantity made is to be expected. 


THE CRUSHING OF GOLD ORE. 


The paper by Mr. Edward D. Chester, of which we 
presented an abstract in a recent issue, excited 
considerable discussion at the meeting of the Chem- 
ical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Af- 
rica, before which it was read. The members of that 
society are very keen to improve the metallurgical 
practice of the mines with which they are connected, 
and discuss new proposals with an interest which 
might well be emulated by the members of technical 
societies elsewhere in the world. A suggestion which 
may lead to such an important saving in power as 
that which Mr. Chester indicates naturally merits at- 
tention. 

Mr. Chester’s idea is to conduct the crushing in 
two stages, instead of one. It resolves itself into 
this: If comminution to a certain size is required by 
a metallurgical process, and that size be sufficiently 
fine for all the requirements of the process, any fur- 
ther pulverization is unnecessary and means a waste 
of power. In other words, the formation of slimes 
is to be avoided. Irrespective of whether Mr. Ches- 
ter’s ideas fit in with the requirements of South Af- 
rican metallurgical practice or not, there can be no 
question as to the accuracy of the experimental re- 
sults which he reports. His general ideas are indeed 
in line with the best modern opinion, viz., that ore- 
crushing should be conducted in stages. This idea 
may well be elaborated further than Mr. Chester car- 
ries it. It is the opinion of several authoritative en- 
gineers that rolls may be used in stamp mills with 
great economy and effectiveness in reducing the ore, 
after it leaves the rock-breaker, from 2 inch to 0.75- 
inch cubes; at the latter size it should be fed to the 
stamps, whereby the output of the latter will be in 
many cases increased about 25 per cent, and there 
will be fewer broken stems and less general wear 
and tear. 

The roller-pan-mill, which is described by Mr. 
Chester as a suitable device for effecting the re- 
crushing from a first battery of stamps, is apparently 
a modification of the dry-pan, which is extensively 
used in the American brick-making industry. For 
the crushing of clays and shales they are certainly 
very efficient machines. In this connection, atten- 
tion may be called also to the growing use of ball 
mills for the crushing of gold ores. These machines, 
when at their best, make a far more granular 
product than stamps do and consume much less 
power per ton of ore. In our issue of December 7, 
IQ0I, a certain comparative test between a five-stamp 
battery and a No. 3 Krupp ball mill was described. In 
crushing 1,720 Ib. of hard quartz per hour to pass a 
40-mesh screen the stamp battery required 12.5 horse 
power, while the ball mill put 2,650 lb. per hour of the 
same quartz through the same screen with consimp- 
tion of only 9 horse power. Of the product from 
the stamps, only 6.5 per cent was retained on a 60- 
mesh screen, while of the product from the ball mill 
32.6 per cent was retained. 





THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The reduction in the dividend rate on the common 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation, upon 
which comment was recently made in the JourNAL, 
is an indication that the iron and steel trade is fall- 
ing off from the condition of high pressure which 
has existed in that trade for two or three years past. 
Another indication is found in the proposed restric- 
tion of production by the blast furnaces, nominally 
to maintain prices, but really in order to meet a fall- 
ing off in demand and prevent undue competition. 
The iron and steel business has long been considered 
the chief barometer of trade, and rightly so for 
many reasons; therefore a slackening in its operations 








might be taken to mean a general decrease in trade 
activity. 

It has been apparent to men actively engaged in 
commerce and engineering since early in the year 
that business was on the wane. There have been 
recessions in prices of many articles, but, most im- 
portant, there has been manifest a decrease in press- 
ure on the factories. In 1900 and 1901 it was very 
difficult to obtain early deliveries of very many arti- 
cles, boilers and engines for example; in 1902 it be- 
came easier; in 1903 it became very easy. We know 
of specifications for a large metallurgical plant that 
were sent out last May, which covered practically 
the entire range of general machinery and structural 
material, in connection with which there was no 
refusal to accept the order, except on the part of the 
United States Steel Corporation with respect to cor- 
rugated sheet iron (which other concerns were ready 
and anxious to supply), and nothing which could not 
be furnished inside of 60 days. In general, prices 
were normal, except to the extent of increased labor 
cost, which was, of course, more manifest in the 
highly finished articles than in the cruder. This 
situation would not, however, indicate necessarily a 
falling off in demand; it might and probably did toa 
considerable extent show that manufacturing facil- 
ities had been increased to the point of equality 
with the great demand that had previously caused 
an abnormal range of prices and tardy delivery. Sim- 
ilarly, we think that the report of the Steel Corpo- 
ration, which shows a falling off in earnings only 
during the last quarter, is not to be interpreted with- 
out qualification. The recent decrease in the demand 
for iron and steel products must have been due not 
merely to an alteration in business conditions, but 
also to a large extent to the unsettled labor condi- 
tions in many of the large cities, which have greatly 
checked new construction. 

The last four years have been a period of unexam- 
pled prosperity in the United States. The demand 
for all kinds of products has been great, the aver- 
age prices of commodities have risen (although not 
on the average so much as is commonly supposed), 
the profit in manufacturing has been great, and labor 
has received its full share of the benefits in the 
form of a greatly increased scale of wages. There 
have been, and are to-day, various branches of indus- 
try, certainly in the metallurgical industry, which 
have yielded 100 per cent profit on the actual cost of 
plant at recent enhanced cost of construction. It is 
not to be expected that things will remain forever 
on such a basis. There is ample evidence that the 
tide has already begun to recede. But there is no evi- 
dence, so far as we can perceive, of any crisis, com- 
mercial catastrophe, or inauguration of a period of 
business depression. On the contrary, we are of the 
opinion that business is now simply settling upon 2 
new basis that will be more even and more substan- 
tial than the previous one. 

The crops of the staple agricultural products have 
been this year at least good average ones, which will 
afford a large surplus for export, as is manifest by 
the prices. The output of the mines and forests has 
been large. Reports from our correspondents in the 
West give no indication of a slackening in indus- 
trial activity. The recent gloom, of which so much 
has been made, has only overhung Wall Street, 
nowhere else. Wall Street, with its keen perception, 
has been quick to note the change in the business sit- 
uation, which now everyone knows, but it has doubt- 
less over-discounted its effects. There is nothing 
alarming in the general business condition of the 
country. The most serious question is likely to be 
the readjustment of wages that must surely be made 
to conform to the lower prices of commodities, and 
the attitude of organized labor. 

In this connection it should be remarked that we 
may perhaps have entered upon an era ot generally 
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higher prices, because of the increased production of 
gold, as pointed out by Mr. George E. Roberts, Di- 
rector of the Mint, and by other observers; but this 
is too large a question to be discussed here. 





SOME WORDS AND THEIR WAYS. 


Although the use of words is subject to local 
custom and the exigencies of expression, we venture 
to say that, especially in writing upon technical 
subjects, it is essential to employ them so that they 
carry an obvious meaning: Language at the best 
is but a clumsy vehicle of thought and, to make the 
most of it, we need a fine edge—no blunted double 
meanings or careless handling of the instrument of 
expression. 

We make these remarks by way of preface to an 
attack on four words which appear frequently in 
current writings on mining matters; the words re- 
ferred to are “locate,” “tunnel,” “transportation” and 
“chute.” 

“Locate,” in mining, is used to describe the act 
or series of acts by which a claim is marked off 
and its boundaries legally defined. It is the equiva- 
lent of “denouncing” a claim in Mexico or “pegging” 
in Australia. It should be preserved for this specific 
purpose and not employed loosely as an equivalent 
for “place,” or “situate;” mines and mills are oftep 
said to be “located at” a certain point, and engineers 
are said to “locate a plant” on a certain spot, or even 
“locate” themselves, that is, take up residence, at a 
certain town. To “locate a claim” is a precise phrase, 
but to “locate a mill” or to say that a mine “is 
located” somewhere, though not incorrect according 
to the dictionary, is from our point of view, an un- 
fortunate twist of language. 

The word “tunnel” is often employed in mining 
to designate a drift or level penetrating a hillside; 
this is wrong; a tunnel is a bore or gallery which 
penetrates through a mountain or ridge, from day- 
light to daylight. Railroads go through tunnels, but 
those which connect with underground workings are 
“adits,” a good old technical word which covers the 
ground perfectly, as signifying a passage to the main 
workings, that is, an underground artery. 

“Transportation” is used: to describe the convey- 
ance of material across country. This is satisfactorily 
covered by “transport,” a shorter word and ample 
for the purpose. “Transportation,” on the other hand, 
has a special meaning as designating the transfer of 
criminals to a penal colony; it is an ugly word with 
an unpleasant significance, and should have no place 
in mining terminology. 

“Chute” is mistakenly employed as the equivalent 
for “shoot,” that is, an ore-shoot. We read lately in 
an authoritative English text-book that “chute” was 
the American term for an ore-body. It is nothing 
of the sort, but a mode of spelling an older word 
(shute) designating an incline or sloping trough for 
conveying materials, such as ore broken in a mine 
or on the surface; it is especially set apart from its 
Phonetic twin (shoot), which is restricted in usage 
a8 meaning bodies of ore having a definite shape. 

There are other terms whose misuse threatens to 
fender them unserviceable; we mention these four 
by way of suggestion only. 





MARKET CONDITIONS. 
OcToBER 21. 

The metal markets still continue to be affected by 
the unfavorable conditions in the stock market, and 
by the hesitation in the iron market, but an improve- 
Ment is visible and prospects are better than they 
have been, 

While business in copper on domestic orders is 
rather quiet, and consumers are not yet buying very 


largely, there has been a considerable improvement 
in foreign orders. Exports this month have been 
very large, and promise to reach a total for the month 
larger than has been reported in any other month 
for a good while. It is also noticeable that foreign 
orders lately received are accompanied by requests 
for prompt shipment, indicating that there is pressing 
need for the metal. 

Tin has shown. the usual fluctuations in price, but 
little change in demand, which is not pressing at the 
present time. 

In lead there is no material change in demand or 
prices. Consumption continues good, and supplies 
are coming in more freely than they were; so that 
there is less pressure for early deliveries. 

Spelter is flat, and shows only a moderate demand. 
The galvanizers are not taking any considerable 
quantities, and the situation, so far as prices are con- 
cerned, is easier than it has been for some time. Our 
Joplin correspondent reports a further falling off in 
prices of ores. There is again talk of exporting ores, 
or of restricting production, but no actual steps in 
that direction have been taken as yet. 

Silver continues firm under the influence of Indian 
purchasing. The Indian Government, it is reported 
from London, has shipped a considerable amount 
of gold from India, which, it is assumed, is largely 
to be used in the purchase of silver for necessary 
coinage. 

The iron markets continue somewhat dull. Buyers 
are apparently convinced that bottom prices have 
not yet been reached, and are still holding back. 
What business has been done in raw material has 
been chiefly in moderate lots for short delivery. In 
the West, pig iron of foundry and forge grades has 
sold at some reduction from recent prices, but little 
business is reported in bessemer and basic. The 
Southern Association agreement or understanding— 
iron-makers deny the existence of any formal agree- 
ment—has gone to pieces, and prices are in an un- 
settled condition. Iron is sold there at lower rates 
than for a long time past. In steel billets, the asso- 
ciation is nominally maintaining prices, but is doing 
no business. What sales have been made are by in- 
dependent companies at a shade below the nominal 
price. In finished material also, prices are unsettled, 
especially in bars. Structural material is somewhat 
stronger, in the anticipation of the placing of large 
orders for next year’s work. In some minor depart- 
ments of the market, however, there is a degree of 
activity which may be regarded as rather encourag- 
ing. 

The Western coal markets are generally quiet. De- 
mand for coal for factories is reported to be less 
active, but it is understood that this results, in part, 
from the fact that many large concerns have laid in 
their winter supplies. The local demand for domestic 
coal has been postponed by the continued mild 
weather. The Lake trade is approaching its close, 
as already noted. Shipments this season have been 
very large indeed; but they have fallen off somewhat 
recently, on account of the congested condition of the 
upper lake docks. Vessels are in abundant supply, 
but cannot unload without serious delays. As far as 
railroad facilities is concerned, fewer complaints have 
been heard. 

The Atlantic Seaboard market continues quiet, 
with a very little improvement in demand. Prices 
remain practically unchanged. The recent reports of 
a reduction of 50c. per ton and over seem to have 
no better foundation than that producers have agreed 
to abandon all efforts to maintain the prices named 
last spring. , 

In the anthracite trade there is slight change in 
conditions. Cool weather is stimulating retail de- 
mand at some points, but no great increase in buy- 


ing is expected for some time. The output of the 
collieries is still curtailed, and will be until winter 
buying starts in earnest. 








METALLICS. 





Culled from all sources. Our readers are invited to assist 
this department by sending similar material. 





Two-thirds of the fatal and more than three- 
fifths of the non-fatal accidents from explosives at 
the mines and quarries in Great Britain last year 
were caused by gunpowder. 





The first mining excitement in the United States 
was initiated by the discovery of gold in Georgia in 
1829. : 





The presence of arsenic and antimony in pyrite 
has a deleterious effect on the quality of the resulting 
sulphuric acid, while lead heightens the fusibility of 
the charge, besides wasting sulphur by forming a 
stable lead sulphate, and any foreign substance, if 
harmless otherwise, lessens the percentage of sul- 
phur. . 





The addition of small amounts of copper or iron, 
while increasing the strength of aluminum wire, seri- 
ously reduces its conductivity and renders it less re- 
sistant to weather - influences. 





Partinum, the alloy of aluminum and _ tungsten, 
is said to possess a tensile strength of 49,000 Ib. 
per square inch. 





The hardest and strongest of the aluminum-zinc 


alloys is that containing two parts of aluminum 
to one of zinc, while the alloy with three of alumi- 
num to one of zinc is the most generally useful. 





In unloading coal from ordinary gondola cars, one 
man will shovel out about 30 tons in a day of 10 
hours, the cost being, therefore, about 5 cents per 
ton. In unloading coal from hopper-bottom cars 
of 30 tons capacity, one man can dump 18 to 20 
cars, or 450 to 600 tons, in Io hours. 





One of the most serious errors ever perpetrated 
in the manufacture of acid from pyrites is the at- 
tempted employment of pyrrhotite, or monosulphide 
of iron, for pyrite—bisulphide of iron. Aside from 
the greatly lessened proportion of sulphur, the mono- 
sulphide will not even yield freely what sulphur it 
contains, but crusts with oxide of iron, turns black, 
and is soon extinguished when treated in an ordi- 
nary pyrites kiln. 





Practice without theory is mere empiricism—a 
process of exhaustion, as the mathematicians call it; 
trying many wrong ways, if perchance it may hit 
upon the right way; mere guess work—good when it 
hits, but rarely hitting; bad when it misses, and 
nearly always missing. 





In 1522 the first silver was sent to Europe from 
the mines of Mexico, and was obtained from Tasco, 
which was discovered by the Spaniards in that year. 


According to the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, from 1894 to 1902 the freight 
traffic of the United States—the number of tons car- 
ried one mile—increased from 80,335 millions to 157,- 
289 millions, which is 96 per cent. The movement in 
1894 was the low-water mark after the financial dis- 
turbance of the previous year, but even this had 
never been equaled before 1891. This freight move- 
ment for 1902 is at the rate of a ton carried 2,000 
miles for each man, woman and.child in the nation. . 
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DISCUSSION. 





_ Readers are invited to tise this department for the discus- 
sidn of questions arising in technical practice or sug, ested by 
articles appearing in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





THE ORE DEPOSITS OF CONTACT, NEVADA, 
The Editor: 


Sir—Mr. Chester W. Purington’s article on “The 
Ore Deposits of Contact, Nevada,” in your issue of 
September 19, proved of special interest to me from 
the fact that I very recently examined a somewhat 
limited area of the section described by him. My 
investigation being of a purely commercial nature, 
the time spent in the field was very limited, and 
did not admit of extensive geological work. The 
incorporation of the data collected into an article 
for publication was not then contemplated, but the 
conditions noted in this particular area may prove 
of interest as additional information upon the sub- 
ject of Mr. Purington’s contribution. 

The examination covered the veins and deposits 
on the east flank’ of Ellen D mountain at and about 
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ification nearly vertical, but I am inclined to think 
this appearance is due to weathering, as a short dis- 
tance up the hill the stratification is perfectly hori- 
zontal, and remains so well beyond the end of the 
section, except where slightly tilted by intrusive 
dikes, 

No white lime or quartzite was observed in this 
vicinity; judging, however, from Mr. Purington’s 
section and topography, it has been eroded. 

The limestone has suffered no alteration by con- 
tact with the grano-diorite magma either at the 
planes of meeting or elsewhere within the observed 
limits. The grano-diorite, however, is considerably 
granulated at and near the limestone. 

On the Brooklyn claim there is a section of detached 
blue limestone included within the grano-diorite. It 
outcrops in the gulch to the east of section line A-B, 
and is encountered in the cross-cut at 300 ft. from 
the bottom of the shaft sunk in the grano-diorite, and 
which is 200 ft. deep. On the line A-B it is covered 
by grano-diorite. This included limestone has been 
metamorphosed and silicified; it is also chloritic. 

The most interesting petrographic feature of this 
locality is a band of slate varying in width from 
300 to 400 ft. It outcrops on Claim No. 2 and ex- 
tends easterly far beyond the limits of the map. It 
is deformed, the lamination being vertical. Cleavage 
transverse to the bedding planes is imperfectly devel- 
oped, and it weathers into irregular blocks with 
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sonable explanation, unless the sedimentaries are 
much older than suggested and the Algonkian rocks 
so thin that the grano-diorite represents their com- 
plete fusion. It seems entirely probable that the 
flow issued from a number of vents producing a fair. 
ly uniform upward pressure with such thorough 
fracturing of the overlying sedimentaries as to facili- 
tate their subsequent destruction by erosion. This 
condition would account for the apparent absence of 
included limestones and slates except at the periphery 
of action. It would also account for the two classes 
of dikes at Contact, which are not, properly speaking, 
apophyses, as they not only fault the limestone, 
but also the flow and check planes of the granite 
itself. The more feldspathic variety weathers evenly 
with both country rocks, but the silicious dikes resist 
erosion better and stand in places ro ft. high. 

The grano-diorite probably cooled very slowly, 
as evidenced by the lack of cohesion of its com. 
ponent minerals and rather coarse grain. These 
conditions would scarcely be favorable to the ejec- 
tion of the material forming the dikes from the sheet 
portion of the magma. There must have been a vent 
nearby, for the dikes appear to be a local phenome- 
non. 

The porosity of the granite has rendered it an ex- 
tensive means of capillary circulation and water 
storage. The bottoms of erosive gulches, even at high 
evelations, usually have springs or sufficient moisture 
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SECTION A-8 


the town of Contact, comprising an area approxi- 
mately 7,000 ft. east by 4,000 ft. north of that point, 
which, from Mr. Purington’s map and sections, I take 
to cover his first planes of lime-grano-diorite con- 
tacts. 

A set of conditions appear to exist here somewhat 
different from those shown by Mr. Purington’s sec- 
tion taken further west; how far is not clear, his 
map not being to scale. The accompanying map and 
sections are nearly correct, excepting the north end 
of section C-D beyond apex of hill, which is ideal, 
the exact location of the lime-granite contact and 
elevation of same being uncertain. The elevation of 
station /\ is exactly level with the top of Table 
mountain; my aneroid gave 7,000 ft., which is alse 
Mr. Purington’s figure for that point. 

The lime-granite zone of contact at section A-B, 
and for 3,000 ft. east (N. 50° E. mag.), is composed 
of several alternating bands of blue limestone and 
gtano-diorite; less than 100 ft. would cover their 
combined widths. The planes of contact are bar- 
ten and tight. In the immediate zone of contact 
the limestone appears to be deformed and the strat- 
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smooth faces. The stratum represents, I be- 
lieve, the lowest member of the sedimentary series 
exposed by the grano-diorite flow, and its highly 
metamorphosed state might warrant referring it to 
a horizon below the Carboniferous. As observed by 
Mr. Purington with relation to the blue limestone, 
the slate is also devoid of macroscopic fossils. The 
limestone looks very much like the Carboniferous 
“blue lime” of the Rocky Mountains, and it has been 
noted elsewhere in Nevada. Mr. Keyes (Transac- 
tions A. I. M. E., 1877) places a dolomitic country 
limestone near Eureka in the Silurian and Devonian. 
Mr. J. A. Traylor in a recent report refers the country 
limestone near Ely, 100 miles east of Eureka, to the 
Middle and Upper Cambrian. These localities are 200 
miles south of Contact; it would be-interesting to 
connect them geologically. 

The undisturbed state of the limestone at Con- 
tact indicates it to be the extreme northern limit 
of the grano-diorite at this point. No intercallation 
was observed, 

The laccolithic origin of the grano-diorite masses 
in the Salmon river basin seems to be the only rea- 


to support vegetation. This porosity has also greatly 
facilitated the destruction and alteration of the 
grano-diorite, which is quite marked near Contact. 
Ore deposition, as it now appears, is associated 
with two physical occurrences and is due to one 
genetic source. It is confined entirely to the gran- 
ite. The principal occurrence is in two well-defined 
narrow fractures (shown on map, Veins Nos. 1 and 
2). The average width of No. 1 for 3,500 ft. is 14 
ft.; No. 2 is 1.2 ft. The filling is the glassy quartz 
described by Mr. Purington. There is no gouge 
Both fractures lose their importance on reaching the 
slate zone. No. 2 seems to disappear. No. ! be- 
comes the merest crack, gradually diminishing, and 
finally disappearing near the end of the claims. The 
arrested circulation caused by the impervious slate- 
belt induced some replacement of the granite walls 
by back-circulation for about 100 ft. west of the con- 
tact. This enlarged the vein-filling to 4 maximum 
of 7 ft., in places. A superficial, flat, normal fault 
has thrown the No. 1 vein into a rough segment of 
a circle, the chord of which represents the no 
course. The faulted portion is not more than 20 ft. 
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thick, as shown by the two tunnels exposing the 
yein standing on the grano-diorite. The mineraliza- 
tion is a replacement of the quartz by a silicious 
hematite intimately associated with secondary chalco- 
cite, cuprite and chalcopyrite. Chrysocolla, azurite 
and malachite also occur. 

The replacement in these veins is sporadic, but is 
best developed near the slate-belt for reasons stated, 
where it has produced considerable brecciation. 

The second form of occurrence appears as segre- 
gations or superficial deposits of the same minerali- 
zation, as described above, but occurring in areas of 
extensively kaolinized grano-diorite. Where ex- 


plored, they are shown to extend not more than 50 


ft. in depth and cease sometimes very near the sur- 
face; they do not occupy a definite trend or zone of 
mineralization, but are distinctly irregular, and are 
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Probably the lower parts of mineralized shrinkage- 
cracks, the upper portions having been eroded. Hav- 
ing been subjected to the same causes which pro- 
duced the kaolinization of the grano-diorite, 
they are extensively oxidized to azurite, chryso- 
colla and malachite. 

Two small veins north of the Brooklyn workings 

(Section A-B) are 8 to 10 inches wide and possess 
the same physical and mineralogical characteristics 
as already noted. The Brooklyn tunnel workings 
started on a small body of mineral replacing the 
Sranite on a check plane. The mineralization ceased 
within 50 ft. These workings are in disintegrating 
and kaolinized grano-diorite. 
: Approximately at the point shown on the map there 
8 an area of grano-diorite replaced by a deposit 
from chalybeate waters, a silicious iron oxide, with 
vugs and cavities lined with fine quartz-crystals. 
It crops on both slopes of the hill, but is covered at 
the apex with altered grano-diorite. 

Undoubtedly the kaolinization is more extensive 

shown on the map. The areas noted were de- 








termined by explorations. On claim No. 4 a shaft 170 
ft. deep is still in kaolinized grano-diorite. 

This alteration, having eliminated the quartz, horn- 
blende, and biotite from the rock-mass, caused a 
shrinkage in volume and produced local fracturing, 
now lined with crystalline calcite and aragonite. The 
kaolin has chalcedonic inclusions. 

Massive garnet and some actinolite were observed 
as products of metamorphism. Secondary quartz 
with bornite was encountered at the junction of the 
included limestone and grano-diorite in the cross-cut 
at 300 ft. from the bottom of the Brooklyn shaft. 

The presence of small pegmatitic areas is the only 
evidence of pneumatolitic action. They are insignifi- 
cant. 

The metamorphism of this locality cannot now be 
connected with contact influences, but may possibly be 
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referable to the set of conditions found further west 
by Mr. Purington. I am rather of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the kaolinized areas are the lowest and re- 
maining parts of a now eroded section, the action 
being caused by descending waters. If Mr. Puring- 
ton’s section and its attending conditions, for example. 
be extended east to cover this locality, we might 
easily have these results. 

There would seem to be evidence for connectirg 
the silicious iron oxide deposit with the vein min- 
eralizations, genetically. 

The transverse section (E-F) at Palo Alto shaft 
shows the jagged, broken edge of the slate stratum 
caused by the upward thrust normal to its stratifi- 
cation, and now protected by the inclosing granite, 
partially eroded. The remaining granite contains the 
bottom of a small fissure, mineralized in the charac- 
teristic manner, but ceasing at the contact with the 
slate, which resisted fracturing. The last 200 ft. of 
shaft and cross-cuts are in undisturbed and barren 
slate. 

On the Palo Alto claim is a large cavity in the 


grano-diorite, filled with quartz crystals, some of 
which are 2% ft. long. 

At the meeting of slate and granite, Claim No. 6 
is a sheared zone producing very fissile grano-diorite. 

From a commercial point of view it is regrettable, 
as intimated by Mr. Purington, that the conditions 
were not favorable for a more extensive fracturing 
of the grano-diorite. 

: J. TRowsBRIDGE BAILEY. 
New York, Oct. 7, 1903. 


RAW SULPHIDE SMELTING. 
The Editor: 


Sir—I take pleasure in answering the questions 
you have submitted. 

1. What types of ores are suited to the process? 

Sulphide ores of iron and copper (pyrite, chalco- 
pyrite, etc.) in quantity sufficient to give the neces- 
sary matte fall. Ores containing lead or zinc are not 
desirable, though they may be added sparingly. In 
such cases part of the lead and the zinc is volatil- 
ized, the remainder going into the matte and slag. 
Silicious ores containing the precious metals can also 
be added to the charge in quantity sufficient to 
form, with the iron of the sulphide and other ore, a 
suitable slag. Any oxidized ores containing iron and 
copper can also be run together with limestone suf- 
ficient to form a fluxing mixture. 

2. Is hot blast advisable? 

Hot or even warm blast is an assistance in raw 
smelting, but in the past, where a hot blast has 
been installed, it has been, in several cases, aban- 
dohed. It is probable, however, that where the hot 
blast apparatus can be carefully installed and prop- 
erly looked after, it would be of great advantage 
to use it, especially in undertaking to smelt a very 
silicious or comparatively infusible charge. Such is 
the practice at the Mansfeld Works in Germany. 

3. To. what extent can fuel be eliminated? 

In the older methods of matte smelting 10 to 15 
per cent of fuel is used. In smelting with an abun- 
dance of sulphide ore, the amount has been cut to 6 
per cent, and, at times, to even a less quantity. 
With a rapid running charge the quantity of fuel 
may be less than where a lower running, silicious 
charge is being put through. 

4. What amount of copper is needed for the col- 
lection of the precious metals? : 

A charge containing sulphide ores, but quite free 
from copper, will not give a clean slag, but with as 
little as %4 per cent of copper, this object can be at- 
tained; this is especially the case where the other 
conditions for making a clean slag are present, viz., 
a charge free from zinc, the use of sufficient_fuel and 
the formation of a fusible slag, as well as a maxi- 
mum difference between the specific gravities of the 
slag and matte. 

5. What percentage of lime is necessary to a 
clean slag? 

Limestone is added to the charge in quantity 
sufficient, with the iron available, to form a fusible 
slag. It has not been the aim to use it as a cleaner, 
but, where present, it has been thought to act in this 
manner. Slags containing as little as 5 per cent 
CaO have proved clean. 

6. What percentage of zinc in the charge can be 
treated profitably? 

Zinc up to 10 per cent of the charge has been 
treated successfully. As blende it goes into solution 
in the slag, and in oxidized form, as contended by 
some metallurgists, it still exists in solution, and 
not as an active base. Certainly the slag becomes 
stiffer as the percentage of zinc increases. The spe- 
cific gravity of the slag becomes higher and its sep- 
aration from the matte is less perfect. Some of the 
zinc also goes into the matte, rendering it lighter, 
and thus increasing the difficulties of separation. 
By increasing the proportion of silicious ore we 
produce more slag to dissolve and carry off the 
zine, thus promoting the ease of separation in the 
furnace. In presence of much alumina, zinc acts 
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badly, and makes continued trouble, so that such 
combinations are to be avoided. 

7. What is the degree of desulphurization attain- 
able? 

In raw sulphide smelting, where pyrite is used, its 
first equivalent of sulphur is loosely held, and is 
largely driven off in the upper part of the furnace. 
It has been found in practice that at least 66 per 
cent (two-thirds) of the sulphur is driven off, or, at 
most, only 34 per cent is left to enter the matte and 
slag. The metallurgist should, as soon as possible, 
determine the quantity of sulphur both in his matte 
and in the slag, as a basis of calculation for his 
charges. He can calculate the quantity of slag from 
the known silica contents of his charge, and he must 
keep account of the weight of the matte fall as com- 
pared with the tonnage put through. 

8. What are the possibilities as to capacity of fur- 
nace ? 

The speed at which a given matting furnace can 
be driven depends, other things being equal, upon 
the nature of the charge. A silicious charge drives 
slowly. Zinc and alumina also cause slow running. 
On_ the other hand the mono-sulphides, as pyrrho- 
tite, conduce to rapid running, since there is no first 
equivalent of sulphur to drive off at the surface of 
the charge, and the sulphur gives off its heat lower 
down in the furnace, where it is most useful. Above 
all, a fusible, somewhat basic slag, produces rapid 
running. An open charge, where there is no excess 
of fines, is also an advantage. Where all these fa- 
vorable conditions exist together, as in the Boundary 
district of British Columbia, as high as 450 tons per 
day of 24 hours have been put through a single fur- 
nace. 

9. What are the limitations of the process? 

Where there are no lead ores, matte smelting is 
often the only method which can be used for reduc- 
ing ores. Sometimes, as shown at Leadville, it can 
be used in competition with lead smelting. In this 
case, the omission of roasting, the rapidity of the 
process, the low fuel consumption, all assisted in 
giving it the advantage. There is the drawback 
that much flue-dust is made; this should be bricked 
before it is re-smelted. Practically, by the time it 
has been treated over again, the losses approach the 
percentage loss in flue-dust. In other words, to col- 
lect, brick and re-smelt has cost nearly what the flue- 
dust contained. As before intimated, zinc and alu- 
mina are detrimental to steady running. It is the 
uncertainties of operation which tell so against raw 
matte smelting, and it may be said that success 
in it depends on skill in furnacing. Those who are 
so skilled keep these various matters almost as trade 
secrets, and indeed the operation of a matte furnace 
requires experience, and the ability to judge, from 
the appearance of the furnace, what remedies to 
apply or what changes to make. The writer, for 
example, has seen where merely changing the height 
of the smelting column has caused a badly operating 
furnace to work smoothly. As has already been in- 
dicated, matte smelting depends on having a supply 
of sulphide ore and upon there being copper available 
in the charge. 


L. S. AustTIN. 
New York, Oct. 10, 1903. 





MINE SAMPLING. 
The Editor: 


‘Sir—I have just returned from a mining and 
sampling trip. In looking over the mining journals 
I have been very much interested in reading the 
articles on mines sampling, so allow me to give my 
experience and ideas. In the first place, I have had 
over thirty years’ experience in this line, and I beg 
to differ somewhat from the other correspondents. 
I claim that a mine cannot be properly sampled by 
taking hand samples, for the reason that in about all 
mines they have rich and poor places, and in hand 
sampling the sampler will get a very low assay or a 
very high one, as an average cannot be had with 
that mode of sampling, Some take a small chisel and 


go along and chisel off a few samples and deposit 
them in a small sack or pocket. I consider this kind 
of sampling worthless, as it will lead the proposed 
purchaser astray one way or the other, as it gives 
him a very low assay or a very high one; usually 
low, as it is out of the question to get what the mine 
would mill, as it takes a ton or tons to tell what the 
ore would mill. An assay sample only tells what is 
in the ore, but never tells what can be got out of 
it when it comes to actual milling. My method is 
to take the ore down in wheelbarrow loads, and con- 
tinue this throughout the mines in sections; then 
take each load out and place it. on a large oilcloth 
sheet, then secure a reasonable-sized rock, and place 
it convenient on the sheet; then take the sampling 
hammer and break all the ore up in as small pieces 
as possible, then mix the ore well and quarter it 
down to my mill test, which is done in this way: 
If the property should be gold, take samples and 
pulverize 10 lb. in the mortar, then pan it and save 
and weigh the free gold; then take the gold from 
the concentrates with quicksilver, then retort it be- 
fore weighing, then assay the concentrates; then by 
adding the free :gold to the concentrates I get what, 
or about what, the pre will mill, only the mill will 
give a little better returns. I have just sampled a 
property that is 40 feet wide, and it mills $6 per 
ton on plates, and the concentrates are worth $100 
per ton, putting 10 tons into one. Now suppose an 
ore-box sampling or hand samples had been done 
on this property, I doubt very much if the sampler 
would get more than a trace, as it takes the ton to 
make up the results as above stated. In sampling 
a mine that has different grades of ore from wall 
to wall, I always sample in sections, so as to know 
where the values lie. Before closing I will say I 
would not give one cent for all the assays from 
samples to tell what a mine is worth if it is for 
gold. Nothing but a mill test would do me, and that 
I can make with the pan. De E. O. Suits. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 2, 1903. 





[The foregoing is worthy of publication as illus- 
trating how not to do a thing; it is evident that the 
writer has either sampled very few mines, or has 
lived to a great age, for to take wheelbarrow loads 
throughout the mine would, in the case of extensive 
workings, consume about the time required to work 
out the ore to be sampled. The sheet of oil-cloth 
must be a very large one to accommodate many 
wheelbarrow loads, and very strong to withstand the 
rough treatment inevitable from the unloading upon 
it of such piles of ore. The gentleman, like some 
geologists, draws a big draft on time when he pro- 
poses (or do we understand that it has been his ‘cus- 
tom?) to break all of these wheelbarrow loads of 
ore into pieces as small as possible with a sampling 
hammer and then follow this with a pan test, pulver- 
izing 10 lb. from each sample in a mortar, retort- 
ing the gold so obtained, then assaying the concen- 
trates, etc., etc. But why assay the concentrates and 
not the ore itself? 

In the sampling of a lode having different streaks 
of ore, Dr. Smith takes sectional samples, and he is 
quite right; but does he take a wheelbarrow load 
from each streak, and, if not, has he any confidence 
in the result; does he pan, retort and go through his 
other procedure with every sectional sample, and, if 
not, why not? 

The notion that a mill-test is necessarily better 
than an assay sample, or, rather, that one result 
from several tons of ore is a better guide to its aver- 
age value than several hundred results from as many 
samples, each weighing only a few pounds, is an 
idea belonging to Metalliferous Murphy and the old- 
est inhabitant of Dog Town. It is a fallacy as ex- 
ploded as the Gulf Stream; if not, it ought to be, for 
it is based on error. The matter has been discussed 
in these columns lately (October 3), and it is un- 
necessary to repeat. It is rarely that we destructively 
criticise any of the contributions to these columns; 
we welcome them for the good stuff that is in all 
of them, but in this case Dr. Smith either does not 





mean what he says or has cheerfully disregarded al] 
the data contributed on the subject of sampling by 
a score of experienced men, who are actual] 
the sampling of the big mines in this an 
countries.—Eb1Tor. ] 
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THE MINERS’ STRIKE IN COLORADO, 


The following exchange of letters between the 
Governor of Colorado and a representative mining 
engineer explains itself. We refer to the subject on 
our editorial page. 





Hon. JAMEs PeEasopy, Governor, 
State of Colorado: 

Dear Sir—I feel that this is the time you must 
want the support of every good citizen of the State, 
and I take the liberty of addressing you and con- 
gratulating you upon the stand you have taken in 
your position in regard to the present strike situa- 
tion in the State. 

Lawlessness has prevailed in the State of Colorado 
to my certain knowledge ever since the Western 
Federation of Miners made their headquarters in 
Denver. As you know, I have been a great suf- 
ferer from their attacks, and it is hardly necessary 
for me to rehearse the difficulties which I had to 
contend with while dealing with the labor problems 
of Telluride during the past year or two. 

I trust that you will be enabled to enforce the law, 
not only in Cripple Creek, but in Telluride and 
throughout the State of Colorado. Until a better 
condition prevails it must be quite evident to you 
that capital, as well as many individuals like myself, 
cannot return and engage in mining with any satis- 
faction, or even safety, to themselves. 

I am, respectfully yours, 

(Signed) BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE. 

New York, Sept. 11, 1903. 





BENJAMIN B. LAWRENCE, Esq., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—In the times of excitement and public 
criticism through which I am now passing, it is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and gratifying to receive a word 
of commendation from one who knows the condi- 
tions that have heretofore existed and are attempt- 
ing to continue to exist, so well as you yourself, and 
your favor of the eleventh instant encourages me in 
the belief that I am progressing upon lines that are 
worthy the support of the American citizenship of 
this country, and I most earnestly express the hope 
that public sentiment will grasp the idea that it is 
better to suppress wrong-doing, without loss of life 
and destruction of property, than to wait until the 
damage is accomplished and then attempt to punish 
the offenders. I believe the Almighty will so 
strengthen my arm and give me wisdom in the mat- 
ter, that a peaceful and permanent settlement of 
industrial matters in Colorado will be soon accom- 
plished. 

Thanking you for your kind letter, I am, with 
respect, yours very truly, 

(Signed) James H. PEABODY. 

Executive Chamber, Denver, Colo., Sept. 18, 1903- 





SUBSTITUTE FOR PLATINUM IN INCAN- 
DESCENT LAMPS.—With platinum prices high 
and going higher, incandescent-lamp makers are look- 
ing for a substitute for this metal. Platinum has the 
same co-efficient of expansion as glass, and when 
glass is fused it adheres to platinum as though 
cemented, making a: tight joint which maintains the 
vacuum in the lamp. Some alloys, such as nickel- 
steel, have the same co-efficient of expansion as glass 
but do not form a tight joint when fused in the glass. 
Recently a French incandescent-light company 18 
reported to have found a cement, said to be un- 
affected by air at ordinary temperature, by which a 
tight joint can be secured around the leading in wires 
without using platinum. 
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THE BARABOO IRON RANGE. 
By Oscar Roun. 

In the vicinity of Baraboo, Sauk Co., Wisconsin, 
two ranges of hills, generally known as the Baraboo 
Bluffs, rise to a height of several hundred feet above 
the surrounding country, and form one of the most 
striking topographical features of the southern part 
of the State. The general trend of the ranges is 
slightly north of east, and south of west. They are 
known locally as the North Range and the South 
Range. The valley between them is from one to 
four miles wide, and approximately 24 miles long. 
The city of Baraboo is situated on the southern 
slope of the North Range, a little to the north of 
the center of the valley. To the eastward the hills 





converge somewhat, and at their eastern extremities 
they curve around and meet in a gentle horseshoe 
bend. To the westward the hills tend to diverge. 
But the valley between them is cut off by a high 
cross ridge, which practically joins them. 

These ranges are due to a thick bed of dense vitre- 
ous quartzite, generally known as the Baraboo 
Quartzite, which is found to outcrop freely through- 
out their entire length. This quartzite was 
studied and mapped by the Wisconsin Geological 
Survey early in the eighties, and the outlines of 
the quartzite given on the accompanying map are 
taken from the Atlas of that Survey. This quart- 
zite was regarded as of Huronian age, the same age 
as the rocks of some of the iron ranges of the Lake 
Superior district. 

Knowing the common association between quartz- 
ites and the iron-bearing formations of the Lake 
Superior district in general, it would be natural to 
look for iron deposits in association with the Bar- 
aboo quartzite; but the whole country, except where 
the quartzite outcrops, is overlaid by a heavy bed 
of horizontal-lying Cambrian sandstone or by drift, 
which masks the structure of the district, and which 
has in the past effectually hidden other members of 
the Huronian series. 

Pccasional pockets of low-grade iron ore, found 
from time to time in the quartzite, some of which 
have been successfully worked for red paint, early 
attracted more or less attention, and finally led in 
1888 to the organization of a company, known as 
the Douglas Iron Company, for the purpose of ex- 
Ploring for iron ore. This company spent a consid- 
erable amount of money, without satisfactory results, 
and finally abandoned the work. Their work, how- 
ever, offered some encouragement, and in 1899 pros- 
pecting was resumed by Messrs. W. G. La Rue and 
R. B. Whiteside, of Duluth, and Herman Gotophort, 
of Baraboo. Diamond drills were put to work upon 
the*property of the old: Douglas Iron Company in 
November, 1899, and in April, 1900, the first iron 
Ore was discovered. From that time to the present, 
exploratory work has been steadily progressing. 


Until recently this work has been largely under the 
direction of Mr. La Rue. Ore deposits have been 
proved at a number of points covering a distance 
of not less than three miles, and the presence of 
iron-bearing formation has been shown at a point 
four or five miles beyond. In one instance at least 
the ore has been found by deep boring at a distance 
of 2,000 ft. or more along the formation, from the 
outcrop, and at a vertical depth of over 1,000 ft. 
from the surface. 

The various properties known to contain iron ore 
at the present time are shown on the accompanying 
map. The original property of the Douglas Tron 
Company, together with some adjoining lands, is 
now known as the Illinois mine. Immediately ad- 


largely of local people. The International Harvester 
Company is developing a mine on the Illinois loca- 
tion. A shaft has been sunk to a depth of 400 ft., 
two levels opened by cross-cuts to the ore-body, and 
longitudinal drifts driven for several hundred feet 
along the same. Work is being pushed with a view 
to maintaining a large and steady production during 
the coming year. The surface equipment installed 
consists of a stone engine-house, housing a fine mod- 
ern hoisting and compressor plant, the usual mine 
office, warehouse, and repair shop, and a settlement of 
some 20 miners’ houses. Capt. Joseph Sellwood, of 
Duluth, Minn., one of the oldest and best known 
mining men in the Lake Superior district, manages. 
the property, together with other properties of the 
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joining the Illinois to the west is another property 
which has been named the La Rue mine. About a 


nfile to the west of the La Rue mine, ore has been 
discovered on the Patterson property, and again 
about one-half mile to the north of the Patterson 
on the Judevine property. To the east of the IIli- 
nois, beyond a half-mile of unexplored ground, is 
the Wisconsin property, and adjoining this the Sauk 
Between the Sauk mine and the village of 


mine. 





North Freedom, the Deering Harvester Company 
has shown up an extensive ore-body. This company 
holds a large area of ground under options in this 
vicinity, and eastward, on which extensive explora- 
tion is now in progress. 

The Illinois, La Rue and North Freedom proper- 
ties were leased to the Deering Harvester Company, 
and it is reported have lately been turned over by it, 
with other holdings, to the International Harvester 
Company, of which the Deering is a constituent 
company. The Sauk mine is under lease to the 
Iroquois Iron Company, one of the properties of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., and the Wisconsin and Pat- 
terson properties are held by companies composed 


International Harvester Company, on the Mesabi 
Range. 

At the Sauk mine active operations for the early 
opening of a mine are in progress. Machinety is. 
being installed and buildings erected, and work on 
a shaft is being pushed as rapidly as possible. 

The ore thus far discovered in the entire area as: 
shown by the drill-samples will average about 50 per 
cent in metallic iron for a thickness of from 30 to 


SOUTH RANGE 


60 ft. The phosphorus is low, a large proportion 
being within the bessemer limit. In the opening of 
the Illinois mine, however, the first -level cross-cut 
penetrated a thickness of 26 ft. of ore that averaged 
61.85 per cent in iron, and average daily skip-sam- 
ples taken by the operators, in several hundred feet 
of development drifting, show an average iron con- 
tent of from 57 to 60 per cent. This ore, taken from 
the general area in which drill-work showed an av- 
erage of less than 52 per cent in iron, leads some 
parties interested in the development of the range 
to contend that the results of drill-work in general 
in this area probably somewhat understate the facts. 
The richest ore is soft and does not readily yield a 
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core in drilling; and, more than this, it grinds up so 
very fine that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
completely recover it from the overflow, while leaner 
and more silicious streaks make a core and are there- 
fore more readily preserved. This consideration 
would seem to offer a plausible explanation for the 
presence of more than a normal relative proportion 
of leaner material in drill-samples in general in this 
district. While the development thus far seems to 
bear out the foregoing contention, it must be ad- 
mitted that the work to date is far too limited to 
admit of any broad generalization. 

Physically the ore is a typical “old-range” ore of 
tthe softer variety; its structure is somewhat slaty, 
similar to that of some of the ores of the Menom- 
aimee Range. From its structure there can be little 
«doubt that it will work smoothly in the furnace, and 
make a very satisfactory and desirable Mesabi mix- 
ture. Whatever may be the conclusion as to the 
extent to which the analyses of the drill-samples 
understate the average iron in the ore-bodies, the 
fact that the very first opening into one of these 
ore-bodies has shown the presence of high-grade ore 
proves conclusively that high-grade ore does exist, 





established and as have a bearing on the economic 
feature of the range will be touched upon in the fol- 
lowing outline. 

In considering the mode of occurrence of iron ore 
in this range it may be well to recall that the iron 
ore deposits of the Lake Superior district always 
occur in certain characteristic formations, called 
iron-bearing formations, which are associated with 
series of conglomerates, quartzites, slates and vein 
stones. Of these series there are two, one known 
as Lower Huronian and the other as the Upper Hu- 
ronian. They are very similar in character, and in 
the constituent rock divisions of which they are 
composed, and each has an iron-bearing formation. 
The rocks which compose these formations as they 
are now found comprise many distinct and widely 
different types according as they have been subjected 


to one or other of several processes of al- 
teration. But, regardless of their present form, 
they have been in every instance thus far, 


traced back to a common origin, a carbonate or 
silicate of iron, which occurred as the abundant con- 
stituent of a sedimentary formation, in a general 
way similar to a limestone formation, and probably 
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and makes it very probable that it exists in consider- 
able quantity. In addition to this, it is certain that 
very large quantities of ore exist in this range that 
will average 50 per cent and better in metallic iron. 
An old-range ore low in phosphorus and of desirable 
structure that can be delivered at Chicago furnaces 
throughout the year, thus saving the expense inci- 
dent to winter stocking and storage, both at the mine 
and at the furnace, for the same transportation cost 
as that for which Minnesota ores are delivered at 
upper lake ports, must necessarily find an extensive 
market in the not distant future. If desired, these 
ores can be delivered at lower lake ports at the 
same transportation costs as Minnesota ores. The 
only railroad now on the ground is the Chicago & 
Northwestern, with a haul of about 170 miles to 
Chicago. But the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway and the Wisconsin Central are both within 
20 miles of the present mines, and can readily 
‘build in, if developments warrant it. The present 
freight rate to Chicago is understood to be 85c. per 
‘ton. 

Sufficient information is. not at hand at the pres- 
ent time to permit of an exhaustive discussion of the 
detailed geological structure of the range. It is un- 
‘derstood that the Geological Survey of Wisconsin 
is making an extensive study of the range with this 
‘in view. Their report is to be issued in bulletin 
form within the next few months. Such general feat- 


wires of the structure only as are comparatively well 
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very similarly deposited. So well understood and 
so generally recognized is the association of ore de- 
posits with a characteristic rock formation that in all 
well-directed prospecting the limits of the formation 
are sought and underground work confined to the 
area within these limits. 

The geological conditions found at the [Illinois 
mine are graphically represented by Fig. 2, which 
represents a vertical section through the shaft and 
workings along the line A-B on the map.’ Upon this 
vertical plane are projected several drill-holes which 
are not very far removed from it. As shown, the 
shaft dips to the northward at an angle of about 60°. 
It was started on an outcrop of lean, cherty iron for- 
mation and paint-rock, just to the north of an old 
pit from which paint-rock had been removed for use 
in the manufacture of paint. The shaft continues in 
such material to the depth of a little over 100 ft., 
where it enters a fine-grained gray slate. In this gray 
slate it continues to its present depth of 400 ft. At 
a depth of 300 ft. a cross-cut was driven to the north, 
which continued in the gray slate for a distance of 
65 it., and then cut mixed ore, jasper and paint-rock 
similar to that found at the surface. In this it con- 
tinued for a distance from the shaft of 210 ft. From 
211 to 237 ft., a distance of 26 ft., the samples taken 
by the operators averaged 61.85 per cent in metallic 
iron and 0.038 in phosphorus. At a depth of 400 ft in 
the shaft a second cross-cut was driven northward 
parallel to the first. The same continued in gray 


rinses 


slate a little farther than did the first level cross- 
cut, and then entered a mixed ore and jasper for- 
mation entirely similar to the first. This formation, 
also, was somewhat wider than on the first level and 
ore was not encountered until a distance of 243 ft. 
from the shaft had been reached. From 243 to 286 
ft., a distance of 43 ft., the analyses averaged 53.5 
per cent in metallic iron and 0.061 in phosphorus, 
A drill-hole sunk some 2,000 ft. north of the shaft 
gave the following results: First 123 ft. of sand and 
drift, and 337 ft. of horizontal Cambrian sandstone, 
Then at a depth of 460 ft. the drill penetrated a pink. 
ish, mottled, dolomitic limestone which continued 
through varying phases to a depth of about 800 ft, 
where it changed by a gradual transition into a gray 
banded slate, which, as the sinking continued, be- 
came banded with more and more prominent streaks 
of red and finally changed into a ferruginous red 
slate. At a depth of 1,000 ft. a bed of iron ore, 50 
ft. in thickness, was cut and after passing through 
this, and 65 ft. more of the red slate, another bed of 
iron ore was cut about 60 ft. in thickness. Under 
this was found a mixed ore and jasper, entirely 
similar to that found under the iron ore in the 
Illinois mine, and the hole was discontinued in this 
material. The Baraboo quartzite does not appear 
in contact with the gray slate at any point in this 
particular cross-section, but it outcrops about one- 
half mile to the south of the shaft, and at that point 
the dip and strike are similar to that of the slate 
and the iron formation found in the workings and 
drill-holes. There can be little question, therefore, 
that the slate lies conformably upon the quartzite. 
The generalized section through this area, from the 
quartzite upward, is therefore about as follows: A 
bed of dense, vitreous quartzite, probably a thousand 
and possibly several thousand feet thick. Conform- 
ably upon this, a fine-grained gray slate of unde- 
termined thickness, possibly a thousand feet or more. 
Conformably upon this and sharply separated from 
it, an iron formation consisting, at the base, of 100 
ft. or more, of lean, cherty mixed ore and paint- 
rock; upon this a bed of iron ore from 20 to 50 ft. 
thick; upon this, red ferruginous slates which grade 
through imperceptible stages into banded red and 
gray slates; then gray slates, and fingfly a dolo- 
mitic limestone, probably containing more or less iron 
carbonate. The iron ore and overlying red and gray 
slates, together constituting the iron-bearing forma- 
tion, probably average 400 ft. or more in thickness. 
The overlying limestone formation is of undeter- 
mined thickness. 

It has been noted before, in this paper, that the 
Baraboo quartzites were regarded by the Wisconsin 
Geological Survey as of Huronian age and co-re- 
lated with quartzites of the Penokee-Gogebic and 
other Lake Superior ranges. The succession of for- 
mations on the Baraboo Range, above described, as 
revealed by underground work, bears out this con- 
clusion and proves, beyond a reasonable doubt, that 
the ore of this region occurs in formations and under 
conditions entirely similar to those under which the 
ore deposits of the various productive Lake Superior 
ranges occur. The original source of the iron in this 
district is unquestionably a cherty iron carbonate, 
and the ore is unquestionably concentrated by down- 
ward percolating water on an impervious basement. 
The fact that the iron carbonate of this district seems 
to grade upward into a carbonate of lime and 
magnesia may not have an exact parallel in any of 
the older ranges. This, however, is a transition which 
is perfectly natural, and this and the minor differ- 
ences in succession between this range and the other 
ranges are no greater, in fact not as great, as similar 
differences between the various other ranges. 

Whether the iron-bearing formation that exists 
this district has been largely shown up or whether 8 
is much more extensive than thus far shown, 1s 
largely a matter of conjecture at the present time, 
and depends on the general structure of the area. It 
has been stated that the quartzite outcrops in two - 
ranges of hills, inclosing a canoe-shaped valley from 
one to four miles wide and about 20 miles long i 
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Throughout the south range the quartzite dips north- 
ward at an angle varying from 15° near Devil’s lake 
to 35° south of the Illinois mine. To the eastward 
of Devil’s lake the dip is generally steeper and in 
places as much as 45°. 

In the north range the formation stands on edge 
and in places seems to dip northward, while in 
others it dips at various high angles to the south- 
ward. This would seem to indicate that the major 
folding of this area, with axis in an east and west 
direction, is highly inclined, if not in part overturned, 
and that a generalized vertical cross-section in the 
vicinity of Baraboo and eastward would appear like 
Fig. 1. This cross-section is based upon the suppo- 
sition that the fold, or syncline, is sufficiently deep, 
so that the slate and iron-bearing formation had 
not been completely eroded away before the Cam- 
' brian sandstone was laid down. It may, of course, 
have been so removed, and very probably was in 
many places, as, for instance, near North Freedom. 
Here a minor cross-fold seems to have brought up 
the lower formations so that the iron-bearing forma- 
tion is entirely cut away, and the underlying gray 
slates are found immediately under the sandstone. 
While this condition is probably repeated eastward, 
and possibly several times, it seems highly improb- 
able that it obtains continuously throughout the en- 
tire length of the Baraboo river valley. This valley 
would at the present time seem to be a favorable 
field for further exploration. It would seem, at least, 
to justify the expenditure of a limited amount of 
money, to determine whether or not the iron-bearing 
formation and its overlying strata exist, or whether 
the quartzite immediately underlies the sand- 
stone throughout the entire length of the valley. 

To the northward of the area in which the ore has 
been discovered the valley between the north and 
south ranges is wider than at any point eastward, but 
the occurrence of irregular outcrops of quartzite be- 
tween the main ranges would seem to indicate a 
succession of shallow folds, rather than one deep 
fold. Should this prove to be the case, it is possible 
that the field favorable for exploration may be con- 
siderably extended. 

It is not impossible, though rather improbable, 
that the north range may represent a very sharp an- 
ticline, and that the regular succession of formations 
found at the mine may be repeated to the north- 
ward of this range, in which instance there will be 
found in this direction a.belt of explorable ground. 

Whatever the future may show, it is plain from 
the foregoing that at the present time the avail- 
able ground of the district is not confined to the 
area now under exploration, and that there are con- 
siderable areas that warrant investigation. The ex- 
Ploration of the area is, however, complicated, and 
made unusually difficult, by the heavy cover of sand- 
Stone and drift which obscures the underlying rock 
structure. In this connection it may not be out of 
place to emphasize the fact that the contact between 
the sandstone and quartzite is one of unconformity, 
and that it bears no relation to the contract between 
the quartzite and gray slate, and that between the slate 
and the iron formation. It is, therefore, of very lit- 
tle help, except in a very general way, in searching 
out the position of the iron-bearing formation, which 
must be done almost entirely by undergrourid work. 
In many ranges topography offers more or less aid in 
directing exploration, and many old prospectors place 
much reliance thereon. Owing to the heavy bed of 
sandstone, the surface topography has very little 
bearing upon the conformation of the surface that 
existed, before this sandstone was laid down. In 
conducting prospecting work in this region, therefore 
topography is of aid only in the most general way; 
in fact, only so far as it indicates quartzite. In view 
of the foregoing, it is not strange that this range, 
in an old and heavily populated farming com- 
munity, has gone so long undiscovered, and it is 
very probable that its development will be slow, 
and only the most modern and most systematic 


methods of exploration are likely to prove successful 
and profitable. 


GEOLOGY IN PRACTICAL LIFE.* 
By W. W. Warts. 


Many of the leading conclusions of geology have 

not yet become part of the common stock of the 
knowledge of the world; indeed, they are not even 
fully realized by many men eminent in their own 
sciences. The momentum given by Werner and 
Playfair, Phillips and Jukes, Sedgwick and Lyell, 
and other pioneers of the fighting science, has died 
down, and in the interval of hard work, detailed 
observation, minute subdivision, involved classifica- 
tion and pedantic nomenclature which has followed, 
and which I believe to be only the prelude to an 
epoch of more important generalization in the im- 
mediate future, it has been difficult for an outsider 
to see the wood for the trees. He has hardly yet 
realized that facts as vital to the social and economic 
well-being of the people at large, and conclusions of 
as great importance in the progress of the science 
and of as far-reaching consequence in the allied 
sciences, are being wrung from nature now as in the 
past. \ 
“The unimaginable touch of time,’ the antiquity 
of the globe as the abode of life, the absolute proof 
of the evolution of life given by fossils, the proofs 
of change and evolution in geography and climate, 
the antiquity of man, the nature of the earth’s in- 
terior, the tremendous cumulative effect of small 
causes, the definite position of deposits of economic 
value, the rdle played by denudation and earth- 
movement in the development of landscape, the view 
of the earth as a living organism with the heyday 
of its youth, its maturity and its future old age 
and death, to mention but a few of our great prin- 
ciples, furnish us with conceptions which cannot 
fail to quicken the attention and inspire the 
thought of students of history, geography and other 
sciences. 

Now that these things are capable of definite proof, 
that they are of real significance in the cognate 
sciences and of actual economic value, above all now 
that the nineteenth century, the geological century, 
has closed, that the heroic age is over, that we have 
passed the stages of skepticism and religious intol- 
erance and reached the stage “when everybody knew 
it before,” it might be expected that a fairly ac- 
curate knowledge and appreciation of these princi- 
ples should form part of the common stock of knowl- 
edge, and be a starting-point in the teaching of allied 
sciences. 

Another feature which adds to the attractiveness 
of geological observations is their immediate use- 
fulness from many points of view. The relief and 
outline of any area is as closely related to its rocky 
framework as the form of a human being is related 
to his skeleton and muscles. The geological sur- 
veyor recognizes how every rise and fall is the di- 
rect reflex of some corresponding difference in the 
underlying rocks; he seeks to observe and ex- 
plain the ordinary as well as anomalous ground-fea- 
tures, every one of which conveys some meaning to 
him. 

A geological basis for the classification and group- 
ing of surface-features is the only one which is 
likely to be satisfactory in the end, because it is the 
only one founded on a definite natural principle, the 
relation of cause to effect. It is not without good 
reason that the topographic and geological surveys 
of the United States are combined under one man- 
agement, and nowhere else are the topographic re- 
sults more accurate and satisfactory. Landscape is 
traced back to its ultimate source, and consequently 
sketched in with more feeling for the country and 
greater accuracy of knowledge than would otherwise 
be possible. Geologists were among the first to cry 
out for increasing accuracy and detail in our Govern- 
ment maps, and they have consistently made the ut- 
most use of the best of these maps as fast as they 
appeared. With the publication of each type of map, 
hachured, contoured, 6-inch, 25-inch, the value and 





*Abstract from address to the Geological Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, by Dr. 
W. W. Watts. 








accuracy of geological mapping has advanced step 
by step. Wherever the topography is better deline- 
ated than usual, the facilities are greater for ac- 
curate geological work, and the best geological maps, 
and those in greatest demand, are always those 
based on the most minute and detailed topographic 
work. On the other hand, geologists are training 
up a class of men who can read and interpret the 
inner meaning of these maps, and make the fullest 
use of the splendid facilities given by the minute 
accuracy of the survey work. 





WATER-GAS AND ITS POSSIBILITIES IN CHEM- 
ISTRY AND METALLURGY. 


By Osxar NAGEL. 


Water-gas has been lately introduced in Europe in 
several chemical and metallurgical industries, espe- 
cially for purposes where purity of the flame, exact 
regulation of the temperature, high heat, reducing or 
oxidizing effect is required. The largest chemical 
factories in Germany, the Badische-fabrik and Bayer 
& Co., have erected water-gas plants, and are using 
this gas for heating the contact furnaces in the sul- 
phuric acid manufacture on account of the cheapness 
of the gas and the easy regulation of the temperature. 
A Swedish and an Italian incandescent lamp fac- 
tory are using water-gas for glass blowing in the 
manufacture of incandescent lamps, and for carbon- 
izing the filaments. Several German and English 
glass factories apply this gas for glass melting in 
tank-furnaces, for plate-glass, window-glass and bot- 
tles, the result being better, quicker and cheaper 
work. 

Some German iron ores, which are too soft, or 
friable, for direct treatment in the blast furnace, are 
very economically caked to. hard and solid lumps in 
rotary kilns heated with water-gas. Experiments 
are under way for the reduction of metals and for 
sulphide roasting by means of water-gas; for the 
manufacture of colored enamels, for burning lime, 
magnesite, cement and plaster of paris. Some tests 
are also being made of the use of water-gas for chem- 
ical work, where a very high heat is required, and 
where, at the same time, the super-heated steam is 
used as a chemical agent; as, for example, the de- 
composition of salt or chloride of magnesium. 

The water-gas plant mostly used in Europe is the 
Dellvik-Fleischer system, over 80 plants of that type 
being in continuous operation. By this process 
water-gas costs less than by previous processes, the 


\ yield being 35 to 40 cu. ft. per pound of coke or an- 


thracite. The working of the apparatus is safe and 
simple. 

Quoting Mr. Dicke, the chief engineer of the Dell- 
vik-Fleischer Company: “The older water-gas gen- 
erators produce generator-gas (CO + N) during 
the periods of heating, which take up 45 minutes of 
every hour, leaving a total of only 15 minutes for 
water-gas production. The water-gas generators of 
the Dellvik system produce, on the contrary, no gen- 
erator gas during the periods of heating, but only 
waste gas, consisting of CO. + N. The periods of 
heating take up about 10 minutes of every hour, 
leaving a total of 50 minutes for the water-gas pro- 
duction; so that in the Dellvik generators the high 
yield of 40 cu. ft. of water-gas per pound of coke is 
made possible, as against an average of 16 cu. ft. 
by the older processes.” 





NEW ZINC SMELTERS IN KANSAS.—The 
plant of the La Harpe Smelting Company, about 
half a mile east of La Harpe, in the Iola district, 
Kansas, has gone into operation with one block. The 
second block will be fired up some time in October. 
A third block is to be erected. William Lanyon 
has made plans to erect a four-block plant at Caney. 
A big gas-well was lately drilled at that point, which 
is believed to be the largest yet drilled in Kansas. 
The pressure was great enough to blow out the 
string of tools, and it was nearly a week before 
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the well could be closed in. The United Zinc and 
Chemical Company, at Iola, and the Cherokee-Lan- 
yon Spelter Company, at Gas, have each built new 
blocks during the current year. The two-block plant 
of Hess & Steuck, at Chanute, is about completed. 
These are the only additions to the smelting capacity 
in Kansas during 1903, but it is rumored that the 
Edgar Zinc Company is contemplating an enlarge- 
ment of its Cherryvale plant. The new works of the 


tions. The towers are placed at an average distance 
of 200 ft. apart on regular ground, but there are 
some spans of 2,000 to 2,200 ft. length. The En- 
campment Reduction Works comprise a concentrating 
mill, a mechanical roasting furnace, and two matte 
smelting furnaces, together with a converter for the 
production of blister copper. The plant is designed 
for the treatment of 500 tons of ore per day. 

The Feérris-Haggarty mine, which is the largest 














OIL SEEPAGE AT COLD BAY. 


United States Zinc Company, at Pueblo, Colo., are 
in operation, but not yet at their full capacity. 





GRAND ENCAMPMENT COPPER DISTRICT.* 
By Henry W. BEELER. 

The Grand Encampment Copper District lies in 
the southern part of Carbon county and the south- 
western part of Albany county, Wyoming, south of 
the main line of the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
first work in the district was done in 1872, but it was 
not until 1897-8, when some rich gold ore was found 
in Purgatory Gulch, that the district became promi- 
nent. The Ferris-Haggarty copper mine on the north 
fork of Battle creek was discovered in the winter of 
1898. 

The Grand Encampment district is irregular in 
shape. The mineralized area extends easterly and 
westerly along the Wyoming-Colorado line for a 
distance of about 80 miles, and northerly and south- 
erly for a distance of from 15 miles at Encamp- 
ment to 40 miles at Elk Mountain, near Saratoga. 
The district is reache from Walcott Station on 
the Union Pacific Railroad, whence a stage line 
runs to Encampment via Saratoga. The distance is 
24 miles to Saratoga and 44 miles to Encampment 
from Walcott. 

The ore deposits consist of two classes: ores found 
in hard, unaltered diorite or schist formations, or as 
contact deposits between two different formations; 
and fissure-veins in a gray granite. The principal 
ores are the chalcopyrite and bornite exemplified in 
the Ferris-Haggarty mine, and the covellite of the 
New Rambler. It is evident that the permanent ores 
of the district when opened by deep workings will 
prove to be a low-grade chalcopyrite. 

Encampment is now a town of about 1,000 popu- 
lation, where are situated the principal supply houses, 
bank and headquarters #f the companies operating in 
the district. It is the easterly terminus of the aerial 
tramway from the Ferris-Haggarty mine to the En- 
campment Reduction Works. The Ferris-Haggarty 
tram is 16 miles in length, diyided into four sections 
of four miles each, with three auxiliary power sta- 





*Notes from a recently published Bulletin of the Wyoming 
Survey. 


producer of the district, has an ore deposit lying be- 
tween quartzite (footwall) and mica schist, the for- 
mation having a dip of 40° to 45°. On either side 
of the ore-carrying formation there are dikes of 
diorite. The mine has been developed to a depth 
of 250 ft. by a shaft and two levels. The width 


ie oe 
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in a series of fissures in granite, Occurring in the 
form of lenses connected by stringers, and consti- 
tuting altogether a very large deposit, the fy] ex- 
tent of which has not yet been determined. The mine 
has been rendered famous by the discovery of the 
mineral covellite, or “indigo copper,” in its ore, 
The covellite ore contains platinum to the extent of 
1.4 oz. per ton; the presence of palladium has also 
been noted. The Rambler mine has been devel. 
oped by shafts and drifts to the extent of 2800 ft. 
The ore disclosed has been of high grade, a shipment 
of 1,928 tons having averaged 19 per cent copper, 
The general grade of the oxidized ore is low, aver- 
aging about Io per cent. For the treatment of these 
ores a 40-ton furnace has been installed and suc. 
cessfully operated. 

The development work that has so far been done 
in the Grand Encampment district has demonstrated 
the existence of commercial ores in quantity, has indi- 
cated the proper methods of ore treatment, and has 
provided a local market for the ores now produced. 





NOTES ON THE COLD BAY OIL-FIELD. 
By an OccasionaAL CoRRESPONDENT. 


The Cold Bay oil-field is situated on the east side 
of the Alaska peninsula, in the Kodiak mining dis- 
trict, southwest Alaska. In a direct southeast line 
the distance to Seattle is about 1,400 miles. 

The existence of oil in this region has been known 
for many years, but only since the beginning of 
1903 have active operations been carried on with a 
view to determining the quantity and quality of oil 
held in reserve in this section. 

At the present time two companies, backed by 
New York and Buffalo capital, are drilling at Cold 
Bay with standard rigs of the most improved type. 
As far as can be judged at the present stage of 
development this field promises to take an important 
place among the oil-bearing regions of the United 
States. Fully 150,0co acres have been located within 











ASPHALT OUTCRCP AT COLD BAY. 


of the ore averages 20 ft. so far as the present 
workings have extended. The grade of the ore is 
about 8 per cent copper. At present 125 men are 
employed in the mine and 160 tons of ore per day 
are shipped out over the tramway. 

The coal used at Encampment is mined at Car- 
bondale, 12 miles south of the Ferris-Haggarty mine, 
whither it is hauled in wagons, and is forwarded 
thence to Encampment by the tramway. The coal is 
a good quality of black lignite, suitable for steam and 
domestic purposes. 

The Great Rambler mine is situated in Albany 
county, near the head of Douglass creek, just east 
of the Carbon-Albany county line. The ore is found 


the last eighteen months; the ground is held under 
the laws governing petroleum lands, and, by virtue 
of carrying out the annual assessment work, equal 
to $100 for each claim of 160 acres. 

The geological formation of the country is entirely 
sedimentary, consisting of layers of sandstone vary- 
ing in texture and hardness, and beds of conglomer- 
ate held together by lime as a cementing medium; 
these are underlaid by limestone, which is probably 
Mesozoic in age. Fossiliferous limestone carrying 
ammonites and belemnites of the Jura-Triassic ef@ 
have been observed in different parts of the field. In 
places the sediments have attained a considerable 
thickness, varying from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
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The topography of the country is of a rolling, undu- 
lating character, and in no place can excessive fold- 
ing of the strata be observed. The geology of the 
Cold Bay field can be worked out with a degree of 


brick are alike available. Brick are made both by 
the dry-press and the stiff-mud process. The com- 
mon price paid for the natural gas is 75c. per thou- 
sand brick burned. The total cost of manufacture 
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OIL-WELL RIG AT COLD BAY. 


certainty, for the surface is devoid of timber, and 
the uniform beds are traceable for great distances. 
Strong oil seepages are to be seen in different parts 
of the field, and the presence of huge deposits of resi- 
dues (mostly asphaltic) and natural gas fully war- 
rant vigorous development work. 

The oil of this field, while possessing all the heat 
force of the asphaltic oils of California, appears to 
be essentially a lubricating oil. No complete analyses 
have yet been carried out, surface oil being no cri- 
terion as to what will be found lower down; but 
the several tests made reveal a fair percentage of 
lubricants as well as many by-products of commer- 
cial value, 

The natural facilities for handling oil at Cold 
Bay cannot be surpassed. It can boast of a fine 
harbor, open all the year; docks for shipping pur- 
poses, pipe lines and pumping stations will be a very 
small consideration in comparison to other oil-fields 
in America, while the accessible nature of the country 
at the present time renders the transport of machin- 
ery and supplies a comparatively easy matter. 

In the event of the field becoming productive and 
the oil continuing to carry its percentage of lubri- 
cants, the market for lubricants would embrace a 
great portion of the territory west of the Rockies, as 
well as the Orient, which is about 2,000 miles distant. 
For fuel purposes the oil has great value; firstly, be- 
cause the district is situated nearly midway between 
the United States and the Orient, on the Great Trans- 
Pacific highway; and, secondly, from the fact that, 
in the interior of Alaska, it will compete only with 
Coal at $15 per ton. Assuming that three barrels of 
this oil will do the work of one ton of good steam 
coal, it will be seen that in the above-mentioned 
markets it has a fuel value alone of $5 per barrel. 
When we consider that the big Oriental liners have 
to devote about one-third of their total carrying ca- 
Pacity to the coal they consume, and that a saving of 
almost 50 per cent in that space can be effected by 
the use of oil, so that the ‘saving in tonnage and 
firemen amounts to something like $1,000 per day, it 
becomes apparent that there should be an excellent 
market for the oil produced by this region. 





BRICK MANUFACTURE IN KANSAS.—The 
brick industry of Kansas is a very important one, 
_ when properly conducted is very profitable. 

lants with capacities of 50 to 100 M. per day are 

Scattered all over the southeastern part of the State, 
where suitable shale and natural gas for burning the 





of ordinary brick is in the neighborhood of $3 per 
M., f. o. b. at kiln. They sell for $4.50 to $5.50, 
according to quantity. The Kansas brick is of large 
size, measuring about 80 cu. in. usually. 


SLIMES TREATMENT ON THE RAND.* 
By H. S. Denny. 


Following up a series of experiments in the rapid 
treatment of slimes which gave highly satisfactory 
results, it may be of service to describe a plant which 
is now erected and being experimented with at the 
Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate. The plant is designed 
to take the whole of the slimes overflowing from the 
spitzkasten, where the separation of sands and slimes 
is effected, and its arrangement is such that the fiow 
is taken continuously at the top of the plant and 
the treated slimes discharged continuously at the 
bottom, the whole process between these two points 
being continuous and regulated by the adjustment 
of a few valves. I admit that no authoritative state- 
ment as to the results of the working of the plant 
can be made till it has been in operation for some 
months, and I prefer in these notes to simply de- 
scribe the operations, without going into details as to 
the figures of cost aud extraction being obtained 
from it. 

The first duty of the plant is to separate almost 
the whole of the water from the slimes in one con- 
tinuous operation and in such a manner that the 
water may be immediately returned to the mill reser- 
voirs available for use again. 

On the majority of our mines to-day the over- 
flow from the spitzkasten above the cyanide vats is 
allowed to flow either through launders or ditches 
to the slime-settling pits, and in many cases the 


“length of such conduits is very considerable and con- 





*Abstract from advance sheets of paper entitled ‘“Observa- 
tions on the Metallurgical Practice of the Witwatersrand,” 
read before the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society 
of South Africa. 
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sequently the loss of water, firstly by absorption and 
secondly by evaporation, is correspondingly heavy. 

Then, again, it is the custom to provide a series of 
pits in which the slime is settled; and the maintenance 
charge for the upkeep of banks and for the cleaning 
out of these pits represents a very appreciable figure 
per month. 
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tion has entailed. This statement would not apply 
in the same degree on a mine possessing a supply of 
water so liberal that the loss of a fairly large quantity 
per day could be permitted without danger; but it is 
a notorious fact that most of the mines on the Wit- 
watersrand only have their bare requirements, whilst 
many pay something like 60 cents per 1,000 gal., and 
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Finally there is further loss of water by absorp- 
tion and evaporation in the pits themselves, and when 
the whole of these items are combined they constitute 
a heavy charge on the working costs per ton treated. 

On this score alone, therefore, it may be fairly 
claimed that the plant fulfills an important function, 
and one that, from the financial point of view, is quite 
sufficient to justify the expenditure which its erec- 
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FIG. 2. 


ceedingly important consideration. 


It is generally estimated that with every ton of ore 
crushed on the Witwatersrand we use from 7 to 10 
tons of water; and although the latter figure is prob- 
ably above the average, in the absence of more ac- 
curate data I have adopted it wherever this question 


has been touched upon. 


———____ 


The average loss of water is estimated at 20 per 
cent of the total used per day. On a basis of 10 
stamps crushing 500 tons of ore and using 5,000 tony 
of water we thus have a loss of 1,000 tons of water 
or 200,000 gal. per day, which at, say, only 25 ian 
per 1,000 gal., amounts to $50 per day, or $1,500 per 
month, whilst for those companies paying 60 cents 
per 1,000 gal. it represents $3,750 per month, 

In the plant under consideration the Overflow 
water from the first three tanks flows continuously 
to the return-water tanks situated near at hand, and 
from this point it is pumped direct either to the mil 
reservoir or to the service tanks. Even supposing 
therefore, that the loss of water is reduced by only 
50 per cent as compared with the slime-pit settlement, 
the advantages gained are obviously important quite 
apart from the upkeep of conduits and slime-pits in. 
volved in the latter system. Another feature that 
may be mentioned is that to-day our slime settling. 
pits are in many cases considerably removed from the 
mill reservoir and the whole of the return-water has 
to be pumped over long distances and often through 
a comparatively high lift, ‘necessitating large pump- 
ing equipment and heavy cost. 

The results of our work thus far indicate that on 
the score of water separation we may be quite satis- 
fied that the plant will realize all our expectations, 

In order to more clearly follow the operation of 
slimes separation, gold solution, and residue wash- 
ing performed by the plant under consideration, the 
following description has been based upon a day’s 
treatment of the current slimes produced by 16 
stamps. Attached is a graphic diagram (Fig. 1), 
illustrating the sequence of the operations. 

Assume that 5 tons of ore are crushed per stamp 
per day, and that 10 tons of water are required for 
every ton of ore crushed, thus: 

160 X 5 = 800 tons of ore crushed per day by 160 
stamps ; 

_ 800 X 10 = 8,000 tons of water required per day; 

800 + 8,000 = 8,800 tons of pulp discharged by 
battery per day; 

Slimes average, say, 25 per cent of total rock 
crushed. 


Then Soe X25. = 200 tons of slimes produced 
per day. 

#0 73_ = 600 tons of tailings produced per 
day. 


The tailings retain 10 per cent of water, equal to 
60 tons, therefore the tailings and retained water ac- 
count for 660 tons out of the original 8,800 tons of 
pulp discharged. 

8,800 — 660 = 8,140 tons, which is the quantity 
sent to the slimes plant per day. 

Referring to the accompanying drawing (Fig. 2), 
the launder is so arranged that the flow of incoming 
slimes is divided in such a manner that each vat, 
A, A, receives an equal proportion of it. That is to 
say, on the proportion upon which we are figuring 


8140 


each vat receives —°'4° = 4070 tons of slime pulp 
2 


per day. In these vats a separation of the whole of 
the slimes is automatically effected, the sep 
rated slimes continuously falling to the bottom 
of the vat and continuously discharging through @ 
suitable pipe to a second separator vat, B. The pro 
portion of dry slimes in the discharge is one of slimes 
to four of water. The separated water overflows from 
the top of the vats and returns direct to the mill 
reservoir. 

We have seen that the total slimes produced pe 
day is 200 tons, equivalent to approximately 0.14 tons 
per minute. 

The flow of water into the slimes plant—less the 
amount retained by the tailings—is 1,103 gal. pet 
minute; 0.14 tons of slime, calculating it to be I 
times as heavy as water, would therefore amount to 
18.5 gal. per minute. The total quantity of slimes 
and water is, therefore, say, 1,120 gal. per minute 

The vat B receives the whole of the separ 
slimes from the vats A, A, together with four tim 
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the quantity of water. It receives, therefore, per 
minute, the equivalent of 19 gal. of dry slime and I11 
gal. of water, or 130 gal. per minute in all. The 
quantity of water clarified and returned to the mill 
reservoirs from the vats A, A, is therefore 1,103 — 
130 = 973 gal. per minute. 

A similar separation to that effected in A, A, takes 
place in B:; that is to say, the slimes settle to the bot- 
tom and the water constantly rises and discharges 
over the top of the vat. As the rate of intake into 
B is only 130 gal. per min., as compared with 450 
gal. in each of the-vats A, A, the one vat is sufficient 
to handle the whole of the incoming pulp from the 
vats A, A. The separated slimes in the vat B are 


From Mill 


reservoir is therefore 973 gal. per min. from the 
vats A, A, plus 83 gal. per min. returned from vat 
B, a total of 1,056 gal. out of the total 1,103 sup- 
plied with the slimes. 

In the solution chamber b a quantity of cyanide 
solution—proportion as 3 of solution to 1 of pulp— 
is added. At the rate of flow of pulp, shown above, 
into this chamber, viz., 47 gal. per min., the quantity 
of cyanide solution to be added is 141 gal. per min. 
The inflow and outflow, to and from the solution 
chamber, may be regulated according to the will of 
the operator. The thoroughly mixed and aerated 
pulp and cyanide solution now discharges into the 
separator vat C, the flow being at the rate of 188 
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discharged as a thick pulp in the proportion of one 
part by weight of dry slimes to one part by weight of 
water to the solution chamber b. Here the pulp is 
brought into contact with cyanide solution, and the 
whole is brought into a state of agitation by means 
of compressed air introduced through pipes lining 
the chamber and by arms revolving in the chamber. 
The quantity of water and slimes. discharged per 
minute into the solution chamber is, therefore, 19 
gal. of dry slimes and 28 gal. of water, equal to 47 
gal. of pulp. 

The quantity of clarified water overflowing from 
the top of vat B is therefore 130 — 47 = 83 gal. 
of clear water per minute returned to the mill reser- 
voir. The total quantity of water returned to the 









FIG, 3. 


gal. per min. Here a similar separation to that 
effected in B takes place, the slime sinking to the bot- 
tom of the vat and the solution rising to the top 
and overflowing. The important difference in the 
overflow from vats A, A, and B in contradistinction 
to vat C is, that whereas in the first case the over- 
flow was water, in the case of C the liquid is cyanide 
solution in which is contained the gold dissolved 
from the pulp in solution chamber b. The overflow 
passes directly to the precipitating boxes, the rate of 
flow being the total quantity less the proportion dis- 
charged from the bottom of the vat C. This quantity 
is precisely the same as that flowing from the vat B, 
therefore the rate of flow of the cyanide solution to 
the precipitating boxes is 141 gal. per min. (This 


quantity, it will be observed, is that required for ad- 
mixture with the pulp in each solution chamber, so 
that there can be no accumulation of cyanide solu- 
tion.) The discharging pulp from C at the rate of 
47 gal. per min. passes into the solution chamber c, 
where it meets an incoming stream of cyanide solu- 
tion flowing at the rate of 141 gal. per min. In 
this chamber the mixture is again thoroughly agi- 
tated by air, finally discharging into a slimes-sump 
in which is placed a pump, which latter raises the 
slimes to vat D. Here, similarly to C, a separation 
of slimes and solution is effected, the settled slimes 
discharging to the solution chamber d, and the over- 
flowing cyanide solution passing to the “making- 
up tark,” where, after being raised to the standard 
strength, it passes to solution chamber b, beginning 
the cycle de novo. 

The pulp passing into the solution chamber d 
meets a stream of solution which has passed through 
the precipitating boxes to the sump, and is con- 
tinually pumped from thence to this chamber at the 
same rate as it flows through the precipitating boxes, 
viz., 168 gal. per min. In this chamber the pulp is 
agitated by air similarly to the process in b and c, 
discharging into the separator vat E. Here a sepa- 
ration of slimes is effected from the cyanide solution 
in every way similar to that described in connection 
with the other separator vats A, A, B, C, and D, 
the overflow of the cyanide solution passing into 
the solution chamber c, and the slimes discharging 
at the bottom of the vat, being depleted of their gold 
to the greatest possible degree, are pumped to a 
slimes-residue dump. The quantity of solution lost 
in the whole process is the weak washing solution 
which is discharged from the vat E. This loss is 
less than that from the ordinary slimes plant, inas- 
much as it is difficult to settle slimes by the ordinary 
process to a consistency of more than 40 per cent 
dry slimes in the pulp, whereas in the case under 
review the discharge is from 50 to 60 per cent. 

In Western Australia to-day several authorities 
state that they obtain a product carrying 60 per cent 
dry slimes from a series of ordinary spitzkasten. 

The capacity of each of the vats, 20 ft. in diameter, 
is roughly 18,000 gal., up to the point of discharge. 

(20 X 20 X .7854 X 10 X 6.25) = 10,635 gallons. 

The inflow to vat B is at the rate of say 130 gal. 
per min. from the two vats A, A. 

18.000 

130 
fill vat B. 

The inflow from vat C from the mixing chamber 
b is at the rate of 188 gal. per min. 

18,000 

“188 

The inflow into vats C, D and E is all at the rate 
of 188 gal. per min., and theoretically each quantity 
of 188 gal, is 96 min. in each of the vats, C, D and E, 
whilst passing through the cycle. 

In each of these vats, cyanide solution is in contact 
with the slime-pulp; we have therefore for the three 
vats a contact of 96 X 3 = 288 minutes. 

The capacity of each of the mixing chambers is 
roughly 862.5 gal., or say, 870 gal. (20 X 23 X 3X 
6.25 = 862.5). 


Then 7 = 4.6 minutes. 4.6 X 3 = 13.8 minutes. 


288 plus 14 = say 302 minutes. 

Therefore the total time of contact of the slimes 
with the cyanide solution is 302 minutes, or 5 hours. 
(Exclusive of the time occupied in passing through 
pipes and pumps between the mixing chambers and 
vats.) : 

Regarding extraction I prefer, as before remarked, 
to make no definite statements at this juncture, but 
I may say that we have no reason to doubt that it 
will be satisfactory, and when it is considered that in 
our experiments we are able to obtain very high re- 
sults in a very short contact, it will be admitted that 
we have good grounds for believing that in a five 
hours’ contact we should approximate the same re- 
sults. 

In the matter of costs the plant lends itself con- 
spicuously to a very low figure, owing to the sim- 


= 138, the number of minutes required to 





= 96 minutes, required to fill vat C. 
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plicity of the various operations. 
line in perspective of the plant. 
The handling of the final residue discharge is 
temporarily being effected in trucks, but a system 
of conveyor buckets will probably be added later. 


Fig. 3 is an out- 





NOTES ON ORE DRYING.* 
By C. O. Bartiert. 


Drying by direct heat, as in the rotary cylinder 
«dryers, is usually the cheapest method. Great care 
‘should be taken in the construction and erection of 
-all direct-heat dryers. All iron parts should be de- 
‘signed to allow for expansion and contraction, and 
all settings and bearings should be very substantial. 
The steel sheets of the cylinder should run the entire 
length, and all seams should be longitudinal. There 
should be no cross-seams at all, since they are liable 
to break. 

The cost of drying minerals depends upon five 
factors, as follows: (1) The percentage of moisture 
content; (2) upon whether or not the mineral to be 
dried will permit of the passage of the fire-gases 
through it without injury; (3) upon whether or not 
the mineral be sandy or clayey ; (4) upon the ignition 
temperature of the mineral; (5) the degree of dry- 
ness to be attained. It is generally safe to estimate 
on evaporating 10 lb. of water per pound of coal 
burned in drying ores through which the products of 
the fire can be passed. (We consider this a rather 
high figure, and of course the ratio will vary accord- 
ing to the character of the coal.) Most ores can be 
dried by direct passage of the products of combustion 
through or over them, but some fine clays, and 
even some kinds of glass sand, will not permit of this 
on account of danger of discoloration. Silicious min- 
erals can be dried a good deal more easily than clayey 
ones. In drying coal or other material that has a 
low ignition point, the temperature must be kept low. 
There is no danger, however, of burning any mate- 
rial containing a considerable percentage of water, 
and in drying inflammable materials it is sometimes 
advisable to use two dryers in series, firing heavy on 
the first one while there is plenty of moisture, and 
finishing on the second with light firing. It is very 
much harder to dry ore down to a moisture content 
of 0.5 per cent than to 2 per cent, and, generally 
speaking, it is unnecessary to go below the latter 
figure. 





HIGH-SPEED STAMPS. 


At the Meyer & Charlton mine, at Johannesburg, 
there is a high-speed stamp-battery at work, the de- 
tails of which are given in the Journal of the Me- 
chanical Engineers’ Association of the Witwaters- 
rand, for September, 1903. 

The functions of this machine are to effect a hy- 
dro-pneumatic cushioning of the lift of the stamp, 
so as to obviate shock and vibration; to raise the 
stamp at a higher mean velocity than is possible 
with cam mechanism, and to permit the stamp to 
fall freely under the influence of gravity, under 
conditions which prevent the shock of impact upon 
the ore from being transmitted to the lifting mech- 
anism. 

The stamps are power-driven, the power being 
applied to a five-throw crank-shaft located on top 
of the king-posts. Each stamp is lifted by a crank 
and connecting rod, through the medium of a cush- 
ioning cylinder, which reciprocates between vertical 
guides. Located in the cylinder is a piston, forming 
part of the upper stamp-stem forging and containing 
an air-chamber. Surrounding the working barrel 
of the cylinder is an annular water-chamber, the 
lower end of which is placed in communication with 
the cylinder by a large port. The water is admitted 
to and from the chamber by’ means of telescopic 
pipe connections, and is continuously though slowly 





* From a a1 read at the American Mining Congress at 
Deadwood, S. D. 


circulated in such a manner as to keep it constantly 

aerated. 

When the stamp is at rest on the ore, and the 
cylinder is at the bottom of its stroke, the bottom 
edge of the port comes below the piston by an 
amount varying with the thickness of the layer on 
the die, and the water flows into the cylinder and 
completely fills the space below the piston. When the 
cylinder ascends the port is rapidly closed, and the 
liquid displaced by the relative motion of the mov- 
ing cylinder and the stationary stamp-piston is 
forced into the air-chamber in the latter, until the 
pressure is sufficient to overcome the inertia of the 
stamp. The stamp then rises with the cylinder, 
and, as the accelerating effort exerted by the latter 
diminishes, the air in the piston re-expands and lifts 
the stamp in relation to the cylinder, whilst they are 
both moving upward. The hydro-pneumatic cush- 
ioning action has now been rendered so perfect 
that, with an 8-in. cylinder-stroke, an 8-in. lift of the 
stamp is obtained at 126 drops per minute. 

When the cylinder reaches the top of its stroke 
the stamp still continues to rise in virtue of its mo- 
mentum, and, by the time it commences to fall, the 
cylinder has already proceeded a short distance 
upon its downward stroke. The port being open 
and the cylinder being ahead of the stamp, the lat- 
ter, therefore, falls freely under the influence of 
gravity alone, and, when it strikes the ore, the shock 
of impact is not transmitted to the lifting mechanism. 

A simple and effective means of simultaneously 
compensating for the lowering effect of shoe and die 
wear upon the position of the piston in relation to 
the cylinder-port, and for the loss of weight due to 
shoe wear, is provided by telescopic sleeve connec- 
tion between the piston-rod and the stamp-stem. Each 
stamp is caused to turn regularly by a very simple 
rope-connected mechanism, by means of which the 
reciprocating movement of the stamp creates its 
own turning effort. No piston packing is required, 
the air under pressure being completely water- 
sealed. 

The principal advantages claimed for the high- 
speed stamp operating mechanism are: 

1. Ability to run at much higher number of drops 
per minute than cam stamps. For example—The 
high-speed stamp can run at 126 to 130 drops, 
each of 8-in. effective height, per minute, whereas 
the cam stamp, with the same effective height of 
drop, cannot be run at more than 95 drops per min- 
ute, the difference in favor of the high-speed stamp 
being, therefore, 32.6 per cent. 

2. Complete elimination of destructive shock and 
vibration, and consequent decreased liability to 
breakage or derangement, with their attendant cost- 
ly delays. The elimination of shock and vibration 
will also decrease the cost and increase the life of 
the battery framing and its fastenings. 

3. Ability to operate stamps of any weight which 
may prove to be economically advantageous; the 
principle of the stamp-lifting machine being such 
that its operation is unaffected by the weight, pro- 
vided that the strength of the parts is propor- 
tioned thereto. 

4. Reduction of over-crushing and consequent pro- 
duction of slimes, by reason of the greater freedom 
of discharge of the pulp, due to the greater agita- 
tion in the box, and the greater proportion of the 
screen-area rendered effective. S 

It is claimed that 60 600-lb. high-speed stamps 
are equivalent to 100 1,250-lb. cam stamps. 

But 600 lb. is not the limit weight of stamp that 
can be operated by the high-speed machine, and 
there is no obstacle in the way of constructing high- 
speed stamps of 1,000-lb. weight, five of which will 
be more than equivalent to ten 1,250-lb. cam stamps. 

For a given output, the number of stamp-heads re- 
quired can, therefore, be halved, and it is obvious 
that so great a reduction in the number of stamps 
will be attended by a corresponding reduction in 
the cost of mill-building, foundations, battery-fram- 
ing, ore-bin framing, mortar-boxes, automatic feed- 
ers, line-shafting, belts, pulleys, etc. 


$$ 


It would, therefore, appear that, although the im. 
ported iron work of each high-speed stamp will be 
more costly than that of a cam stamp of half the 
crushing capacity, a considerable saving can be ef- 
fected by its adoption. 

At the Meyer & Charlton mine, during July, five 
stamps, each 600 lb., worked with a stroke of 


stamp-lifting cylinders 7 in. Average drop, 7.7 in, - 


Average speed, 127 drops per minute. Total run- 
ning time, 576 hours 25 minutes out of 744 hours 
in the month. Tons crushed, 1,013, equal to 8.43 
tons per stamp per 24 hours. The percentage of 
stops due to mechanical causes (10 hours 46 min- 
utes) referred to the possible running time (620 
hours 35 minutes), amounted to 1.73 per cent. 

In the course of trials carried out in April, when 
the stamps were certainly dropping less effectively 
than during July, a crushing rate of 9.5 tons per 
stamp per 24 hours was recorded as the result of one 
test of 11 hours 10 minutes duration. In view of the 
vastly improved working of the stamps, the July 
rate of 8.43 tons, therefore, falls short of expecta- 
tions. There is every indication that the number of, 
foot-pounds per minute delivered by the stamps has 
been increased to such an extent by recent me 
chanical improvements that the crushing rate ex- 
ceeds the discharging capacity of the screen as at 
present located, with the result that conditions unfa- 
vorable to the useful effect of the stamp-blows are 
established in the mortar box. This development is 
now under investigation. 





NEW USES OF CONCRETE IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


One of the important factors in connection with the 
recent remarkable development of the American ce- 
ment industry is the increasing attention which is 
being directed to the use of concrete in building con- 
struction, chiefly in the form’ of reinforced concrete. 
The ease with which concrete can be molded into 
monolithic forms, its great strength, the absolute pro- 
tection which it gives to iron and steel imbedded in 
it, and its fire-proof qualities, which have been estab- 
lished beyond doubt, combine to make it a material 
of the highest value. The idea of reinforced concrete, 
i. €., concrete strengthened by light steel bars or wire 
netting, or expanded metal imbedded in it, was first 
developed in France by J. Monier, and early found 
application in metallurgical engineering in the con- 
struction of dust and fume-settling flues. These 
have become standard practice, and are to be seen at 
nearly all of the most recently constructed lead and 
copper smelteries in the United States, notably at the 
new plant of the American Smelting & Refining 
Company, at Murray, Utah. In general building 
construction the Monier system has been more gen- 
erally adopted in France and Germany, but during 
the last few years its use has become considerable in 
the United States. 

There are a number of patented modifications of 
the Monier system. Among these may be named the 
Ransome, in which twisted steel bars are used; the 
Hennebique, using round steel bars and a certain 
style of stirrups to resist shearing; the De Valliere, 
differing from the Hennebique principally in the style 
of the stirrups employed; the Thatcher, using 
strengthening bars with projections in connection 
with the concrete ; the Columbian, using special forms 
of rolled steel; the Roebling, in which a netting and 
rods are used principally as centers for concrete 
arches; the Expanded Metal system, used only for 
slabs and not for beams; and numerous other less 
well known systems. A recently introduced fire-proof 
roofing material is “ferroinclave,” made of sand and 
cement in the form of slabs 1.5 in. thick, in the center 
of which is incorporated a sheet of steel, corrugated 
deeply in a peculiar manner. 

The most ambitious example of reinforced concrete 
construction is the now famous Ingalls building at 
Cincinnati, which has attracted deep engineering ™ 
terest. This is a 16-story building, which is prac- 
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tically a monolith of reinforced concrete (Ransome 
gystem). It is 50 by 100 ft. in area and 210 ft. in 
height. The concrete used in its construction 1s 
composed of I part portland cement, 2 parts sand, 
and 4 parts of hard limestone of I in. ‘size. 

Another system of construction that is extending 
toa marked degree is the use of concrete blocks. An 
example of this kind of construction is the method of 
the American Hydraulic Stone Company, of Denver, 
Colo., described in the Engineering News of Septem- 
ber 17, 1903. Walls built of concrete blocks are 
ysually hollow, and may be of “one-piece” or “two- 
piece” construction. In the former case each block 
is hollow, and its width is equal to the thickness of 
the wall. In the latter case the blocks are approxi- 
mately of T-shape in plan, set on edge, so that two 
blocks form the inner and outer faces of the wall, 
their ribs, 12 in. apart, serving as cross-bonds. The 
American Hydraulic Stone Company is exploiting 
the latter system. The blocks are usually 9 by 24 
in. on the face, the ribs varying according to the 
thickness of wall required. The regular blocks weigh 
8 Ib. each, and a wall built of them contains 52 per 
cent open space. The blocks are molded from a mix- 
ture of I part cement to 6 or 8 parts of 34-in. crushed 
stone under hydraulic pressure of 30 to 35 tons. For 
an ordinary 3-story building, walls of this construc- 
tion 9 in. thick are sufficient. For a higher building, 
or for heavy construction, the walls of the lower 
stories should be 12 or 14 in. thick, or a Io in. wall 
may be used, some of the hollow spaces being filled 
with concrete to form piers. For interior partitions, 
4-in. to 8-in. walls are sufficient. 

The blocks are made by three styles of hydraulic 
press—(1) a portable, hand-press, which will turn 
out (with five men) 400 blocks per day; (2) a power 
press, operated by electric motor or gasoline engine 
(to be used in connection with a power concrete 
mixer), which will turn out (with six men) 1,000 
blocks per day; (3) a heavy duty machine, operated 
by a 10 h. p. engine (serving both for the press and 
the concrete mixer), which gives 35 tons pressure to 
each block and turns out (with eight men) 1,500 
blocks per day. Two masons and a helper can lay 
400 blocks in a day. 

Mr. F. E. Kidder reports that with hand mixing 
and a. hand-press, operated by five men, the cost of 
making blocks 834 in. by 2334 in. for a square yard 
of 10 in. wall (12 blocks required), the concrete 
being 1 part cement to 6 parts sand and gravel, was 
0.78 sack of cement (4 sacks to the barrel), 4 cu. ft. 
of gravel, and the labor of one man for 1.25 hour. 
Reckoning labor at $2 per 10 hours, gravel at 75c. per 
load of 1.25 yd., and cement at $2.50 per bbl., the cost 
per square yard was 84c. Allowing 48c. per square 
yard for laying and mortar, and roc. per square yard 
for carting, the total cost per square yard of wall 
erected was $1.43 = 15 7-9c. per square foot. As 
compared with walls of common brick, faced with 
pressed brick, this is a great saving. It is indeed 
considerably lower than what the most ordinary brick 
masonry can be laid for, since a 10-in. wall of this 
concrete construction will satisfactorily take the place 
of a 13-in. or 17-in. brick wall. It should be noted 
also that Mr. Kidder’s test was made with hand 
machines, and naturally the cost of the blocks would 
be reduced by mechanical mixing and power press. 
The figures refer, moreover, to so-called “faced” 
blocks, in the manufacture of which 0.25 in. of the 
concrete is scraped off the face, which is then sur- 
faced smoothly with 1 : 2 cement. When taken from 
the press the blocks are stacked up for 10 days, and 
are kept moist by spray from overhead sprinklers. 

This appears to be a form of building construction 
which is well worthy of attention, not only because 
of its economy, but also because of its advantages in 
other respects. The hollow walls, divided by parti- 
tions, make the building cool in summer and warm in 
winter, while the spaces can be utilized for 


heating and ventilating flues, electric wires, plumbing 
Pipes, etc. 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE IN COAL. 


In a valuable article on the “Growth and Direction : 


of British Foreign Trade in Coal,” published in the 
September number of the Journal of the Royal *Sta- 
tistical Society, Mr. D. A. Thomas reaches the fol- 
lowing conclusions as to the British foreign trade in 
fuel: 

1. The large and continuous growth in exports of 
coal over the second half of the nineteenth century 
was due to the wide extension of the use of steam 
during that period, particularly for navigation pur- 
poses, by the substitution of steamers for sailing ves- 
sels, concurrently with an enormous increase in the 
over-sea commerce of the world. 

2. The great increase in exports of coal has con- 
cealed the stationary character of the general export 
trade in the last decade; but, while this is a matter of 
regret, it does not mean that the material progress of 
the country has been checked. On the contrary, every 
available test shows that at no previous period has 
the wealth of the country grown so rapidly or been 
more widely distributed. 

3. The use of steam was stimulated by an average 
drop in freights of about one-half during the past 
generation, accompanied by a substantial increased 
efficiency of coal resulting from economies in its 
consumption, the combined effect of these being a re- 
duction in the money-cost of a unit of power to the 
consumer abroad to about one-third to what it had 
been at the beginning of the period. 

4. On the other hand, the rise in the price of coal 
relatively to that of other commodities amounts 
probably to something like 50 per cent in the last 35 
years. 

5. The substitution of steam for sail is well-nigh 
complete, but the practicability of further improve- 
ment in the direction of economy in consumption, 
so as to make the actual duty performed by coal 
more nearly approach the theoretical mechanical 
equivalent, can by no means be considered to be ex- 
hausted, though further improvement necessarily be- 
comes increasingly difficult as the margin for such 
improvement is reduced. On the other hand, the 
tendency of the price of coal to increase, compared 
with that of commodities generally, is likely to 
continue. 

6. Although the aggregate coal exports from the 
United Kingdom show a large and continuous in- 
crease, its coal operators, in consequence of foreign 
competition, permanently lost ground in recent years 
in many of the markets of the world. In the more 
distant markets the demand is now limited to special 
coal for naval purposes and for the use of liners. 
Other shipments to these markets are now compara- 
tively small, and are due to the set of trade, or neces- 
sity of finding return cargoes. 

7. Finally, any considerable increase in British ex- 
ports in the future will probably be confined to the 
European and Mediterranean markets and markets 
on the east coast of South America and the west 
coast of Africa, though it is quite likely that the 
greater elasticity in these larger markets may more 
than counterbalance the want of expansion in the 
more distant groups, and show in the aggregate an 
increase in the foreign trade in coal for years to come. 





TENNESSEE ZINC ORE —It is reported that 
the Roseberry Zinc Company has decided to shut 
down its mill at Mascot, Tenn., because of its in- 
ability to dress the ore properly. The mill was of 
the Joplin type. The low first cost of the Joplin 
mills and their excellent performances in that dis- 
trict have led recently to numerous installations of 
the same type in other districts, but the results have 
not been as at Joplin. This only goes to show that 
the process must be made to fit the ore, instead of 
trying to make an ore fit a process. The zinc ore of 
the Joplin district is an extremely free milling 
one, and methods which are the acme of simplicity 
are applicable there with good results, that could 
not be expected with a more difficult ore. 





NOTES ON MILLING PRACTICE# 


By P. S. TavEner. : 

Millmen are not taxed with a theoretical and an 
actual output. The millman is at peace with all 
the world so long as he is doing big duty and has no 
stoppages. If he had a chain round his neck, with a 
heavy weight at the end of it labeled “daily residue,” 
“theoretical and actual output,” as cyanide men have 
to, I should not be in the unpleasant position of 
accusing him of lack of interest in technical dis- 
cussions. What is desired is that the millmen should 
look upon the cyanide plant as a residue dump, in the 
way that the cyaniders look upon their dump, and 
not allow any gold to go there if possible. Let 
them remember that a grain of gold that is recover- 
able in the mill, if allowed to pass on to the cyanide 
plant, is then only 85 per cent of a grain, for that is 
all that we can expect to recover. 

I am of the opinion that, if we are to obtain that 
much-to-be-desired 5 per cent extra recovery on the 
value of the ore milled, it is the mill that will be the 
means of accomplishing it. Whether the gold is 
finally won in the cyanide plant or not, it will still be 
the mill that brings the result about, for it will be due 
to a better product reaching the cyanide plant, thus 
allowing better recovery. In modern cyanide plants, 
where there is ample capacity, it can be claimed that 
nearly all, if not all, the accessible gold is dissolved; 
and in plants to be erected in the near future provis- 
ion will be made to insure this. Accepting this as a 
fact brings us to a point where there is little hope 
of any great improvement under present conditions, 
but under changed milling conditions there is a 
very promising future. To illustrate what I mean I 
give you the history of a concentrate residue. 

During the war the Boer Government worked the 
Bonanza cyanide plant, and, on the occupation of the 
British, the tanks were left full and treatment was 
completed on behalf cf the company on my return 
to the mine in July, 1900. A wooden vat, containing 
coarse sands and concentrates, was sampled and the 
residue was found to be 3.5 dwt. KCy solution was 
circulated continuously through the vat, in order to 
prevent the wooden vat. from drying and opening out. 
In the following November the vat. was again 
sampled and the result was found to be practically 
the same. 

It was again sampled when discharged in August, 
1901, it having remained under solution, and the 
value was still the same. I used this residue as a 
filter for slime solutions, and for another four 
months solution carrying 0.02 per cent KCy was con- 
stantly filtering through; and yet, on again sampling, 
approximately the same value was found. In all, 
this residue had been treated from May, 1900, to De- 
cember, 1901, without improved extraction, a proof 
that none of that 3.5 dwt. could be recovered by a 
solvent unless the imprisoned gold was released. 
Further, I can state, from a great number of resi- 
dues investigated, that without exception, after pan- 
ning off the sulphurets, the coarser the particles the 
higher the gold contents; but this law does not hold 
good with originals, in which it is not unusual that 
the finest portions will give the highest assay value. 

Under present conditions millmen are pitted 
against each other, to smash as big a tonnage as 
possible, without consideration as to the effect on 
gold extraction. We want to learn whether it is not 
more profitable to mill less, crush finer, and whether 
the extra recovery resulting from this change would 
not more than pay for extra stamps to make up for 
decreased tonnage; and whether it is advisable to 
recrush the coarser portion of the sands. 

Regarding mercury losses and flouring of amal- 
gam, a very interesting fact has come under my 
notice.. It happened in a mine where inside amalga- 


“mation is used. The pulp leaving the mill is lifted 


by a pump 4o ft. in a vertical column and then 





*Abstract of a discussion arising from a_paper entitled 
“Notes un the Common Practice of Quartz Milling on the 
Rand,” by Fraser Alexander. The Journal of the Chemical, 
Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, August, 
1903. 
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passed on to the usual spitzluten, from there over 
sand spitzkasten, across a large return-sand spitz- 
kasten, and so to the slime-separator spitzkasten. 
Small cast-iron hollow  plug-valves are used 
for the discharge of this  slime-spitzk&sten, 
and they are continually getting choked up with 
hard, bright, clean amalgam. Some of this, when 
chipped off the valves, was found to contain 22 
per cent of gold. In the slime-tanks valves also are 
used, and twice since the war they have been re- 
newed owing to mercury amalgamating with the cop- 
pering that faces the valves, thus rendering the 
copper so brittle that it breaks away and the valve 
cannot be kept from leaking. Now, it seems an 
extraordinary fact that amalgam should be able to 
travel so far, and pass or float across spitzkasten 
that will settle the smallest and lightest particles of 
sands. In connection with this, in the first spitz- 
luten, where one would expect all the mercury to be 
caught, although mercury is caught in an appre- 
ciable quantity, this carries little gold, no more than 
2 per cent. The explanation of this, I suggest, 
might be that the mercury caught in the spitzluten 
is mercury that is washed or spilt off the plates dur- 
ing dressing and the amalgam found in the slimes 
plant is floured amalgam. The very primitive mer- 
cury trap in general use cannot be considered the 
only possible means of dealing with this. Mr. A. M. 
Day, of the Nigel mine, tells me of a most interesting 
fact in connection with this matter. By using his 
discarded vanner for the purpose, he shows a re- 
covery in 13 months of 14,082 oz. amalgam, an aver- 
age of 1,083 oz. per month, equal to 300 oz. gold per 
month. It almost looks, from this, that even the ex- 
pensive vanner plant might give a good return on the 
money for equipment, on a mine of 20 years’ life. I 
think, however, that millmen may be relied upon to 
find means to prevent this loss as soon as they 
realize the necessity. I call these “losses,” for gold 
in the form of amalgam in the cyanide plant is 
only to a very limited extent attacked by KCy solu- 
tions. 

It is to the advantage of the cyanide plant that 
millmen should use every endeavor to keep the mill 
at a constant weight, not at one time heavy and at 
another light. Cannot renewal of shoes be arranged 
so that those in the mill shall at all times be of a 
regular average weight? In connection with this, I 
have found that the product reaching the cyanide 
plant from a heavy mill is different from the prod- 
uct when the mill is light, although using the same 
screening. With the mill heavy there is a higher 
percentage of coarse particles. This, I know, ac- 
counts for some of the otherwise inexplicable differ- 
ence in residue values on the cyanide plant. When 
there is found suddenly an increase in value of resi- 
dues, there being no change in the ore milled, on 
investigating the residue to determine where the gold 
is, it is my experience that a change in the product 
is found to be the cause. 

I should like to know from millmen whether they 
have any experience of counter-weights being fixed 
to the stems to make up for wear and tear of shoes. 
Has this been tried? It seems feasible. Could not 
a quick way of fixing varying counter-weights on the 
stem be devised? If not, why? I believe a shoe in 
its first week of life will crush, say, half a ton per 
day more than in its last week of life. If this differ- 
ence is due merely to loss of weight, then a great 
gain could be attained by adding counter-weights to 
make up the difference. 

Another question of importance to the cyanide 
works, is the varying quantity of water used. I 
know of a case where the cyanide men knew who 
was on shift in the mill by the quantity of water 
used. One man, in particular, used water so much 
in excess of his fellow shiftsmen, that when he was 
on duty the launders were always flooded and over- 
flowing. It seems to me that there must be a correct 
quantity, and too much might mean a serious loss 
to the mill, and ‘oo little, loss of efficiency. Mr. 
Harland, of: the. Robinson mine, has a. very simple 
system, in fact, so obvious, that I cannot under- 
stand why it is not universal in mills. He has two 


valves to the mortar-box and a steady head of 
water to the mill. One valve is set by him to the 
correct amount of water and not afterward touched. 
A skiftman shutting off water, for dressing plates or 
other cause, merely closes the second valve, which 
completely shuts the water off; and on re-starting 
the battery all he has to do is to open this valve. 
The valve in front being always set, there is no 
waste of time by men standing, adjusting the quan- 
tity of water, and it is unnecessary to leave the ad 
justment to the shiftmen, each of whom may have a 
different opinion as to the correct amount, and so 
cause varying quantities. The objection to this 
variation is, that the spitzluten is set, and depends 
to a great extent, for classification, on the volume 
of water passing through the machine. Varying 
quantities of water will, therefore, give varying per- 
centages of sands classified. In the slime plant it is 
a great inconvenience, for, if using an automatic 
lime feeder, the machine has to be constantly ad- 
justed. It is found that it is useless to add lime in 
excess of what will bring the pulp to 0.005 per cent 
alkalinity. If the machine is adjusted to accomplish 
this, at a time when a large quantity of water is 
being used, and later the water is diminished, and 
yet carries the same quantity of slime, lime is being 
used without advantage, and so adds to the cost. 
Excess of alkalinity has also other serious disad- 
vantages, which it is unnecessary to go into here. 

Another point I have noticed, which I think will 
interest millmen, is: At times coarse pebbles in 
some quantity reach us, from ihe size of a pea, due 
to broken screens; and also, where inside amalgama- 
tion is used, these partly crushed pieces es- 
cape from. the mortar-box when screens are off 
to allow of getting at inside coppers. These 
pebbles are then washed off the plate and 
reach the cyanide plant. On sieving them from the 
sands I have found them of considerably higher 
value than the ore milled. The only explanation of 
this, that occurs to me, is that it is due to the heavy 
particles having scoured amalgam and picked it up 
in their journey across the amalgamated plates. It 
would be a very simple matter to catch this product 
before reaching the cyanide plant and to return it to 
the mortar-box. If these particles rob the plates, it 
must also be remembered that not only is there this 
loss of amalgam, but the cyanide plant will get but 
little recovery from these pebbles, the gold being 
imprisoned in such coarse particles that solution 
will not reach it. 

Men in charge of the cyanide plant are naturally 
more familiar than millmen with the product leaving 
the mill, for it is on this that the attention of the 
cyanide men is centered. Therefore, we should en- 
deavor to bring before millmen as much light as pos- 
sible, on this subject. The man in the mill has little 
or no opportunity of studying the pulp; he is con- 
fined to the mill, and his time and attention are fully 
occupied in keeping his mill and plates in order. On 
the cyanide plant we see the product in all its sepa- 
rate conditions, and it should be our business to keep 


- millmen informed of our observations. 





NEW TECHNICAL FEATURES IN THE CEMENT 
INDUSTRY. 


Each industry develops its own technical methods. 
Often these are adaptable to other industries. The 
manufacture of portland cement in the United States 
has been developed to a high degree of perfection, 
not only from the chemical standpoint, but also from 
the mechanical. Its mechanical methods have partly 
been borrowed from other arts, and partly present 
new features which may well be borrowed from it. 
In cement manufacture, the fine grinding of hard ma- 
terial must be effected on a far larger scale than in 
any other art. For this, they are learning the advan- 
tage of gradual comminution by a series of machines, 
which metallurgists have already found out. The ce- 
ment makers, however, are coming to the use of ball 
and tube mills for that purpose to an extent that has 
not been, approached in any other industry. There is 
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still a difference of opinion as to their relative Merits 
as compared with the Griffin mills, which they are 
displacing, and some new plants are installed with 
ball and tube mills, others with Griffin mills, and 
others with both. For the clinkering, there jg una. 
nimity of opinion in favor of the rotary kiln, which 
is an adaptation of the cylindrical roasting furnace 
used in metallurgy; but in cement manufacture it 
has been developed to mammoth size, kilns of 10-ft, 
diameter and 130 ft. in length having been erected, 
although that is considered excessive and non-ad- 
vantageous, the standard kiln being of 6 ft. diam- 
eter and 60 ft. length. In Kansas these kilns are fired 
with natural gas, but elsewhere coal-dust firing has 
become the accepted practice, and in the development 
of this the cement industry is leading the way. Al- 
though coal-dust firing has long been advocated as ap- 
plicable to almost all the purposes for which pro- 
ducer-gas firing is, it is only in cement manufacture 
that it has found any general use on a large scale. Its 
success in this industry may lead to its introduction in 
others. The cement makers have found that a bi- 
tuminous coal containing upward of 30 per cent vola- 
tile matter is the most suitable, and the finer the coal 
is ground the more effective it is. In producing a 
barrel (380 Ib.) of cement the consumption of coal in 
the kiln is 80 to 140 lb., averaging about 110 lb. The 
hot clinker from the kilns is being cooled artificially, 
by blowing air over it in special apparatus, the air 
thus preheated being used for other purposes ; but this 
has not yet become standard practice. The storage 
and handling of the great quantities of material in 
cement manufacture is a serious problem. The first 
cost of bins or pockets of the capacity needed is 
very large, whether the form of construction be the 
ordinary plank and joist, as commonly employed for 
ore-bins and coal-pockets, or something else. In ce- 
ment works rectangular bins built up with solid par- 
titions of 2 by 8-in. plank, spiked together, grain ele- 
vator style, and of cylindrical tanks of steel plate, 
are both used. 





NEW ORE-CRUSHING MACHINERY. 


Mr. Robert K. Humphrey, manager of the Picacho 
mines at Picacho, California, has recently devised an 
ore crusher which embodies improvements made as 
the result of experience. The design includes simple 
means for keeping the rolls of the crusher in proper 
alignment and for preventing the loosening of the 
bearing caps, as well as making it possible to separate 
the rolls quickly in the event of the machine becom- 
ing clogged in any way. ; 

The accompanying illustrations show the principal 
features of Mr. Humphrey’s invention. Fig. 1 is 4 
plan; Fig. 2, a side elevation; Fig. 5, an end eleva- 
tion; while Figs. 3 and 4 show details. In these 
drawings are found the crushing rolls 4 and 5, 
mounted upon suitable bearings and enclosed in a 
housing of any desired shape. One of the rolls, as 
4, is provided with the usual shaft, which is jour- 


naled in bearings 2, carried by the frame of the | 


machine. The shaft of this roll is driven by a large 
pulley 24. The other roll 5 is also provided with a 
shaft, as 6, which is journaled upon pivoted pillow- 
blocks 8, so that the roll 5 may be moved into com 
tact with the roll 4 or be separated therefrom a short 
distance, as found most desirable in use. One of the 
great difficulties which Mr. Humphrey found in em- 
ploying rolls of the type shown for crushing ore was 
that the bearing caps became loosened under the jar 
of the machinery. He has overcome this difficulty 
by providing U-shaped straps, as 11 and 12, for each 
bearing cap 13 and 14, the straps enclosing the cap 
and having both ends extended into recesses formed 
in the main frame on the one hand.and in the pillow- 
blocks upon the other. These straps are preferably 
inclined, as shown in the cut, and are secured tightly 
in position by means of long tapering wedges OF keys 
16 and 19. These keys are forced downward 
through elongated slots formed in the ends of the 
straps, the keys extending behind the pillow or sup 
porting bearings for each of the shafts 3 and 6. By 


this construction the jar produced by the crushing 
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operation will tend to cause the wedges to settle 
rather than to rise, and the wedges are secured in 

position when tightened by means of set screws, as 18 

and 20. The straps are kept in position upon the cap 

pieces by means of lugs 15, formed at éach end of 

each cap. The use of these straps makes it possible 

to dispense entirely with the employment of nuts and 

screw-threads, which are continually working loose 

in the operation of crushing machinery. 

The pillow-blocks 8 are held in proper position by 
means of cushion-blocks, which are pivoted at their 
lower ends to a shaft 37, which is carried by a yoke 
45. The yoke, in turn, is supported by a shaft 40, 
to which it is rigidly connected, said shaft finding 
bearings in a pair of standards 41, extending up- 
ward from the base_of the machine. The shaft 40 
js provided with a lever 44, by which it may be 
rocked back and forth. The pillow-blocks proper are 
made up of screw-rods having eyes at their lower. 
end, which are journaled upon the shaft 37, these 
screws carrying lower cross-heads 30. Upper cross- 








rolls will soon settle to positions a little out of align- 
ment with each other, and in a short time overhang- 
ing ridges or rims will be formed upon the pulleys at 
the points where they are not exactly opposite each 
other. This difficulty makes it necessary to renew 
the tires of the rolls frequently. Mr. Humphrey’s 
remedy for this difficulty is simple and yet effective. 
He mounts the lower ends of the pillow-blocks which 
carry the roll 5 upon a shaft 9, which shaft passes 
through journal boxes 10. The journal boxes 10 are 
each located upon the upper edge of tapering keys 
22, so that the boxes may be raised or lowered very 
quickly, by the adjustment of the keys. Thus, when 
the shaft 3 begins to sag somewhat, making the shaft 
6 a little out of alignment therewith, the bearing box 
IO upon one side of the machine may be raised 
slightly, by driving.in the key 22, or the bearing-box 
10 upon the other side of the machine may be low- 
ered slightly, by adjusting its key. As soon as the 
alignment of the shafts has been established again, 
keys 23 are driven between a portion of the frame 
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‘ HUMPHREY’S CRUSHING ROLLS. 


heads 31 are also employed, which are connected 
with the lower cross-heads by means of bolts, which 
are preferably surrounded by coiled springs 32, which 
support the upper and lower heads. The upper heads 
are provided with projecting bearing lugs 33, which 
engage sockets or half-bearings 34 formed in the 
pillow-blocks 8. The tension of the cushion-blocks 
is altered by means of nuts 45 engaging the screws 
35. The yoke 38, together with the cushion-blocks 
29, form a toggle support for the pillow-blocks 8, and 
when the lever 44 is thrown over toward the ma- 
chine, as shown in the cut, the toggle is straightened 
and the pillow-blocks are held up to their working 
Position. In the event of a wrench, gad, or other 
hard implement, or tool, falling between the crush- 
ing rolls, so as to clog them and cause the piling up 
of the ore, the roll 5 can be quickly withdrawn from 
the roll 4 by throwing the lever 44 outwardly. In 
this manner the feed of ore will be accommodated 
between the rolls and the obstruction will be per- 
mitted to pass, after which the roll 5 can be quickly 
thrown into operative position again. 

The mounting of the lower ends of the pillow- 
blocks 8 also forms an important feature of Mr. 
Humphrey's ore crusher. In using crushing rolls, 
with different sized pulleys for driving them, the 
belts pull the ends of the shafts which carry the 
Pulley in opposite directions, away from each other, 
and the larger pulley being heavier than the other, 
also tends to cause a sagging of its shaft at one end. 
If there is no means for remedying this wear, the 





and the upper edges of the bearing-boxes for holding 
them tightly in their proper adjusted positions. By 
this means the roll 5 can be adjusted from time to 
time without the necessity of re-babbitting the bear- 
ings until the tires of the rolls have been worn so 
thin that it is necessary to renew them. When new 
tires are placed upon the rolls the shafts are again 
restored to their original alignment by the re-babbitt- 
ing of the bearings and the adjustment of the bearing- 
boxes 10 to correspond. This is found in practice to 
be a valuable feature in this crusher, and makes it 
possible to increase the life of the tires upon the 
rolls materially. 

The cushion-blocks 29 are provided with very 
strong springs, which are adjusted to hold the pillow- 
blocks 8 rigidly in their normal positions. The 
springs, however, are yielding enough to permit of a 
separation of the rolls when a foreign, hard substance 
is passed between them. The rolls are normally held 
at a proper position apart by spring devices 26, in- 
terposed between the bearing-caps on each side of 
the machine, the tension of these devices being much 
weaker than the tension of the springs on the cushion- 
blocks. 





Diamond imports into the United States this year 
have been considerably larger than in I90I or 1902. 
Uncut stones received in the eight months ending 
August 31 were valued at $7,796,338, and cut, but not 


set, $10,364,603; making a total of $18,160,941. Com- 
pared with 1902 this shows an increase of $3,826,836, 
or 26.7 per cent, principally in uncut gems, 





ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Lehigh Valley Coal Company. 

This company operates the anthracite coal proper- 
ties controlled by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany. The report for the year ending June 30, 1903, 
omits many of the details of cost, etc., which have 
been given in previous reports of the company. 

The total production of anthracite coal from the 
lands owned and controlled by the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company and the minor companies in which it 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company are inter- 
ested, through ownership of stock, was 5,936,017 tons © 
for the fiscal year, as against 5,620,872 tons for the 
previous year, an’ increase of 315,145 tons, or 5.6 per 
cent. The sources from which this tonnage was 
derived were as follows: 








1902. 1903. Changes. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co... 3,049,756 3,531,677. I. 481,921 
Tenants of L. V. C. Co... 1,250,302 1,280,416 I. 30,114 
Minor companies ....... 1,320,814 1,123,924 D. 196,890 
DONE duidieccnsxecones 5,620,872 5,936,017 I. 315,145 


The report says: “The increased tonnage was due 
chiefly to the depleted condition of the market fol- 
lowing the long strike of 1902, enabling the collieries 
to maintain a steady production since the resumption 
of operations, and to the improved physical condition 
of the mines as compared with their condition imme-: 
diately following the disastrous floods of the previous 
year. The collieries operated by the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company and affiliated coal companies produced 
during the year 56.77 per cent of the coal transported 
by the railroad, being an increase of more than 10 
per cent over the previous year. 

“From the operations on the Snow Shoe property 
there were mined 314,195.03 tons, as against 376,239.07 
tons. 

“During the year there has been expended for im- 
provements and additions to collieries, and charged 
to income, the sum of $353,465, and it is contemplated 
to spend a much larger sum' during the current year. 
The majority of this expenditure will be in the 
Wyoming region, with the hope of increasing the 
tonnage of a district in which the largest advance 
royalties now exist. The advance royalty account 
shows an increase in the debtor balance of $160,208, 
against an increase of $285,519 for the previous year. 
The total ‘now stands, as of June 30, 1903, at 
$5,401,042. 

“At the close of the anthracite strike, in October, 
1902, the coal company found its working capital de- 
pleted, and in order to provide funds, bonds to the 
amount of $2,000,000 were issued, secured by an 
agreement with the Girard Trust Company, trustee, 
dated November 21, 1902, under the terms of which 
the trust company acts as commercial agent of the 
coal company, and the latter company pledged with 
and transferred to the trustee its stock of mined and 
prepared merchantable anthracite coal now or here- 
after on hand, in stock, or in transit, and all coal ac- 
counts, bills receivable, and notes representing anthra- 

cite coal sold. These bonds are for $1,000 each, and 
can be retired at any interest period on 30 days’ 
notice at 102% and accrued interest. 

“A thorough investigation, made during the past 
year by a committee of independent éxperts, showed 
conclusively that the company’s coal properties had 
been heretofore carried at a valuation far below their 
actual present value, and that the value of these prop- 
erties had further been largely increased by extra- 
ordinary expenditures in recent years, which had been 
included in operating expenses, and might properly 
have been charged to capital account. As the result 
of the report of this committee, the valuation put 
upon our coal properties has been increased $3,500,- 
000, and this amount credited to profit and loss. 

“Through the operation of the sinking funds em- 
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braced in the several mortgages of the coal company, 
all its outstanding bonds will be retired at or before 
maturity, with the exception of the above $2,000,000 
coal pledge bonds, which it is expected will be other- 
wise provided for.” 





Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 
Wales. 

The report of the directors for the half-year, end- 
ing May 31, 1903, says: “At Port Pirie, the erection 
of the plant for the utilization of the Huntington- 
Heberlein process has now been completed, and is 
running to satisfaction since the commencement of 
the half-year. The roasters and converters have 
treated close upon 2,500 tons of concentrates, etc., 
weekly, the whole of which material is afterward 
sent direct to the furnaces to be smelted. The re- 
sults obtained have been fully equal to expectations, 
and have helped considerably in maintaining the 
profits made for the half-year. 

“The smelting furnaces have dealt with over 100,- 
ooo tons of all classes of ore, concentrates, etc., and 
the total result, after treatment in the refinery (in- 
cluding concentrates sold) shows that the total out- 
put of silver has been 2,419,367 oz. fine, against 
2,798,020 oz. for the previous half-year, while the 
lead produced was 32,029 tons, against 33,522 tons. 
These metals have been disposed of in the fulfillment 
of contracts and sales for Europe and the East. 

“Nothing of any special moment has occurred in 
regard either to the underground or open-cut opera- 
tions. Development and preparatory work in the 
lower levels has been pushed ahead vigorously dur- 
ing the period now under review, close upon £20,000 
having been expended in that direction, an amount 
equal to 32c. per ton of ore raised from underground. 
This expenditure, although an apparently heavy 
item, is a necessity in order to obtain satisfactory and 
economic results in raising the ore in the future. 

“During the half-year the general manager has 
revised the estimates made in 1900 of the ore dis- 
closed and available for treatment remaining in the 
mine, so far as the present development work has 
been carried. These estimates show that there are 
approximately 4,250,000 tons of sulphides existing 
to the 500-ft. level in blocks 12 and 13 and to the 
800-ft. level in block 11, which figures compare favor- 
ably with the previous estimate prepared in 1900 of 
4,558,000 tons, since which date the extraction has 
been over 1,250,000 tons. This position discloses the 
advantages derived by the company in keeping all 
preparatory work well ahead of requirements and 
which result in the systematic development of your 
property. Practically nothing has been done in the 
open-cut beyond dealing with mullock for wunder- 
ground purposes, the quantity of ore dealt with being 
infinitesimal. 

“Improvements have been introduced into the con- 
centrating plant whereby its efficiency has been in- 
creased, both with respect to recovery and costs, the 
quantity of ore treated by the mill remaining almost 
the same as that of the previous six months. 

“The continued absence of rain on the Barrier has 
for some time past been giving your directors much 
anxious thought, owing to the fact that supplies at 
Stephen’s creek were becoming rapidly depleted, and 
in view of this, preliminary steps were taken to obvi- 
ate the difficulties which would arise in the case of a 
complete cessation. Unfortunately, this supply was 
suddenly and without notice cut off, owing to the 
failure of the water company to gauge closely enough 
their capability of supply. The preparations already 
in hand were not sufficiently advanced to meet the 
situation, and therefore no other course was open but 
to immediately suspend all operations at Broken 
Hill, except in so far as the sintering works were 
concerned, where work has been carried on continu- 
ously. Your directors are, however, hopeful and 
have reason to believe that by the time this report is 
in the hands of shareholders the scheme that is in 
hand for a temporary supply will have been com- 
pleted and a portion, at any rate, of the works again 
in operation. No effort is being spared in overcom- 
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ing the difficulties which have arisen, and the general 
manager and the officers are keenly alive to the 
necessities of the situation. 

“Fortunately, owing to the stocks of ore, etc., at 
the Port Pirie works, there has been no necessity to 
cause a stoppage of smelting, and it is hoped that 
the prospective arrangements now being made will 
avoid this possibility, at any rate, so far as the whole 
plant is concerned. The sintering works, for treat- 
ment of the slimes, have been successfully in opera- 
tion on an enlarged scale during the half-year, and 
37,128 tons have been sent there from the mine, as 
against 27,055 tons for the previous period. 

“The extension of the coke works at Bellambi has 
been completed, and all the ovens are working well, 
producing a coke fulfilling requirements, both as to 
quality and quantity. Flux from the ironstone quar- 
ries, at Iron Knob, comes forward with regularity 
and of good grade, the stock of this material at Port 
Pirie now amounting to over 16,000 tons. 

“With reference to the new zinc process, further 
experiments have been made as to its value, and as 2 
result your directors have authorized the necessary 
expenditure for the erection of a plant sufficient in 
extent to deal with about 1,000 tons weekly, and so 
ascertain the actual results upon an extended and 
commercial scale. Your directors had hoped by this 
time to have been in a position to have made some 
more definite announcement in respect to the posi- 
tion, but various and unavoidable delays have oc- 
curred, thus preventing any more detailed statement 
being made at this time. 

“The gross profit for the half-year amounts to 
£77,963, which, after deducting £20,302 for depre- 
ciation upon the various plants, leaves a net profit 
of £57,661. The sum of £21,532 has been expended 
in construction. The sum of £6,000 has been trans- 
ferred from profit and loss account to the credit of 
the insurance fund, which now stands at £10,000. 
One dividend (134th) of Is. per share, amounting to 
£48,000, has been distributed. 

“Shareholders are already aware that the company 
have been cited under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 
1901, of New South Wales by the Barrier Branch of 
the Amalgamated Miners’ Association, and the case, 
so far as evidence is concerned, has been heard at 
Broken Hill. Inasmuch as the matter is still sub 
judice, your directors do not prapose to deal with the 
merits of the case, other than state that the proposals 
put forward by the miners would mean an increase 
in working costs of over £60,000 per annum, thus 
reducing the small margin of profit per ton of ore to 
a point at which it is questionable whether operations 
could be carried on to advantage.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will.publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail price. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





Report of the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, 1902. James E. 
Roderick, Chief of Bureau. Harrisburg, Pa.; State 
Printer. Pages, 960; illustrated. 


Economic Minerals of Nova Scotia at the Provincial 
Exhibition, 1903. Catalogue and Description. E. 
Gilpin, Jr., Inspector of Mines. Halifax, N. S.; 
Public Printer. Pages, 38. 


A Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the 
Blowpipe. By E. W. Martin. New York; John 
Wiley & Sons. London; Chapman & Hall, Lim- 
ited. Pages, 46. Price, 60 cents net. 


Annual Reports of the Inspector of Mines of the 
State of Kentucky for the Years 1901 and 1902. 
C. J. Norwood, Chief Inspector. Louisville, Ky. ; 
State Printer. Pages, 580; illustrated. 


United States Geological Survey. Mineral Resources 
of the Mount Wrangell District, Alaska. By Wal- 
ter C. Mendenhall and Frank C. Schrader. Wash- 


ington; Government Printing Office, 


Pa : 
illustrated. = 7; 


United States Geological Survey. Drainage Modif. 
cations in Southeastern Ohio and Adjacent Parts 
of West Virginia and Kentucky. By W. C Tight, 
Washington; Government Printing Office. 


Pages 
112; illustrated. . 


A Text Book of Electrical Machinery.. Volume I~ 
Electric Magnetic and Electrostatic Circuits, By 
Harris J. Ryan, Henry H. Norris and George L, 
Hoxie. New York; John Wiley & Sons. London; 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. Pages, 264; illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 


The Gas Engine. A Treatise on the Internal Com. 
bustion Engine Using Gas, Gasoline, Kerosene 
Alcohol, or Other Hydrocarbon as Source of Be: 
ergy. By F. R. Hutton. New York; John Wiley 
& Sons. London; Chapman & Hall, Limited, 
Pages, 504; illustrated. Price, $s. 


United States Geological Survey, Water Supply and 
Irrigation Papers.— No. 80, The Relation of Rain- 
fall to Run-Off. By W. George Rafter. Pages, 
104; illustrated. No. 81, California Hydrography. 
By Joseph Barlow Lippincott. Pages, 488; illus- 
trated. No. 82, Report on Progress of Stream 
Measurements, Northern Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence River Drainage, 1902. By F. H. Newell. 
Pages, 200. No. 83, Report on Progress of Stream 
Measurements, Southern Atlantic, Eastern Gulf, 
Eastern Mississippi and Great Lakes, 1902. By F. 
H. Newell. Pages, 304. No. 84, Report on Progress 
of Stream Measurements, Western Mississippi and 
Western Gulf, 1902. By F. H. Newell. Pages, 
200. Washington, 1903; Government Printing 
Office. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Catalogue of the National Fire-Proofing Company. 
Abridged Edition. By Henry L. Hinton. Publish- 
ed by the National Fire-Proofing Company, New 
York, 1903. “Illustrated. Price, $3. 

This work, though issued as a catalogue of fire- 
proofing material, is much more than a mere descrip- 
tion of products. It is a finely printed book, bound in 
leather with a pocket flap, and contains a mass of in- 
formation concerning thé fire-proofing of buildings 
by the use of the material known as porous terra 
cotta. This is terra cotta, which is made in hollow 
sections weighing 0.05 lb. per cu. in. The volume is 
really a preliminary issue of selected pages from a 
more complete forthcoming catalogue. A large part 
of the book is taken up with a discussion of porous 
terra cotta, descriptive of the various shapes in which 
the company prepares it for market. A_ notable 
feature is the tables and diagrams showing the safe 
loads for flat arches of varying construction. 





United States Geological Survey. Hartville Folio. 
Washington, 1903; Government Printing Office. 
Pages, 18; illustrated. Price, 25c. 

This folio, No. 91 of the series issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, describes a quad- 
rangle 34% miles long, from north to south, and 25% 
miles wide, near the center of Laramie county, Wyo. 
The quadrangle lies about 20 miles east of the Lara- 
mie mountains, that is drained by the North Platte 
and Laramie rivers, and the mountainous northern 
portion of the quadrangle may be considered part of 
that uplift. The climate is characterized by @ 
scanty rainfall, short and dry summers and long and 
severe winters. A considerable area has been re 
claimed by irrigation. 

The geologic formations include representatives of 
the Algonkian, Carboniferous, Jura-trias, Cretace- 
ous, Tertiary and Pleistocene systems. The Algon- 
kian rocks are igneous and metamorphic, and if- 
clude granites, gneisses, mica-schists and limestones 


The Carboniferous rocks are sandstones, quartzite’ ‘a 
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and limestones. The Jura-trias, Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary rocks are nearly all sandstones and clays. 
The Pleistocene deposits are alluvial. The deposits 
of economic importance include iron ore, copper ore 
and building stone, the iron ore being most impor- 
tant. This occurs between the towns of Hartville 
and Sunrise, the area of paying ore being, so far as 
known, in the vicinity of the Sunrise iron mine, 
and in a narrow belt southeast and northwest of it. 
The ore occurs in Algonkian rocks, along or not far 
from the contact of the schists and the limestones, 
and in scattered or irregular pockets or in lenses, 
some being of large size. The ore is of two varieties, 
a soft red hematite and hard blue-gray hematite in 
color. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is 
shipping heavily from the mine at Sunrise. The 
ore is reported to average 62 per cent metallic iron, 
with about 214 per cent silica, and practically no 
phosphorus or sulphur. The copper deposits occur 
in the Algonkian schists or quartzites, but they are 
now of less importance than formerly. The ore is 
largely pyrrhotite, with some chalcopyrite. 


United States Geological Survey. Columbia Folio. 
Washington, 1903; Government Printing Office; 
illustrated. Pages, 24. Price, 25¢. 


This folio, No. 95 of the series issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, describes an area 
of 960 sq. miles lying mostly in Maury and Hickman 
counties, in Tennessee, the town of Columbia being 
in the south-central part of the quadrangle. Part 
of the quadrangle lies within the central basin of 
Tennessee, which has an altitude of about 600 ft., 
but the greater part is along the >lateau, being about 
1,000 ft. high on the western side of the basin. The 
larger part of the area is drained by the tributaries 
of the Duck river. The geologic formations repre- 
sented belong to the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian 
and Carboniferous systems. They are chiefly lime- 
stones with some shales, and the beds lie nearly 
horizontal, with numerous gentle but irregular flex- 
ures. Few faults have been found, the most import- 
ant having a throw of about 400 ft. 

The most important mineral resources of the quad- 
tangle are phosphate rock and iron ore. There are 
five phosphate-bearing formations, four in the Ordo- 
vician, and one in the Devonian. The commercially 
important deposits are the Hermitage, Bigby and 
Leiper phosphates, all brown residual deposits con- 
taining varying amounts of calcium phosphate up to 
over 82 per cent, all in Ordovician strata, and the 
Tennessee black phosphate which occurs in the Chat- 
tanooga shale of the Devonian. In this rock 
the calcium phosphate occurs as small oval grains of 
varying sizes, along intermittent bedded seams vary- 
ing from nothing to 50 in. in thickness. The per- 
centage of calcium phosphate runs from _ less 
than 30 to about 85 per cent. Where the rock is high 
Stade a seam is rarely over 20 in. thick. The occur- 
fences of the rock and the probable origin of the vari- 
ous deposits are discussed. The iron ores occur 
chiefly in the northwest corner of the quadrangle, the 
largest body being at Nunelly. The ore is a brown 
hematite, imbedded in red clay, and is probably a re- 
sidual deposit. The deposits are extremely pockety, 


but that at Nunelly has been worked for a number of 
years, 





Ventilation in Mines. By Robert Wabner. London; 
Scott, Greenwood & Company, 1903. Pages, 240; 
illustrated, Price, $4.50. 

Coal mine ventilation in this country and in Eu- 
Tope shows considerable differences in practice. The 
European mines are deep and work narrow seams, 
consequently the resistance to ventilating currents is 
greater than in the shallower mines, working thicker 
Seams, in the United States. At the same time the 
‘AWs governing mine ventilation are generally better 
i Europe than in this country and are better en- 
oreed. Only in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
Vania does the American practice in mine ventila- 


tion equal French and German standards. There, 
some results obtained show higher efficiency than 
abroad, since, owing to the large air passages, great 
quantities of air are handled by one fan at a lower 
water gauge. 

The literature of mine ventilation is much scantier 
than it should be, and any authoritative addition to 
it is welcome; for this reason we take pleasure in 
calling attention to the merits of the present volume. 
It is over 20 years since Guibal died. In that period 
great progress has been made in mine ventilation; 
opinions regarding the dangerous gases occurring in 
mines have been modified considerably; in the use of 
respiration and rescue apparatus there has been great 
progress; while the cooling of the workings to 
counteract the higher temperatures due to increas- 
ing depth, and to the absorption of oxygen by the 
coal must now be considered. The author of this 
volume, a German mining engineer, has therefore 
endeavored to summarize present knowledge. His 
work was well received in Germany and an English 
translation should find many readers. 

The book contains ten chapters and the author 
takes up his subject under five sections, discussing 
in order the causes of the contamination of mine air; 
the means of preventing the dangers resulting from 
this contamination; the volume of ventilating cur- 
rent required; the determination of the resistances 
opposing the flow of the ventilating current; the 
means of providing the necessary current, and the 
ways and means of utilizing the current to the 
utmost advantage, and of distributing it throughout 
the workings. Under the first section the author 
gives an admirable résumé of the occurrence, prop- 
erties and physiological effects of mine gases. He 
next takes up the methods of determining the pres- 
ence of fire-damp, the sprinkling of mines to pre- 
vent coal-dust explosions, the gases resulting from 
explosions and the methods of rescuing miners. He 
is a firm believer in the liberal use of water to lay 
coal dust. The author next discusses the amount of 
air required, the use of the pressure gauge and the 
anemometer, the determination of the laws of the 
mine resistance and the formulas therefor, the tem- 
perament of different mines and the factors affecting 
it. Under his fourth section the author takes up, in 
chapters V, VI, VII and VIII, natural and artificial 
air currents; the theory of natural draft; the use of 
ventilating furnaces, their theory and economic re- 
sults; the use of jets of steam and of compressed 
air for ventilation, and, finally takes up ventilators 
and fans. He describes the Hartz ventilator and 
other devices now little used, and centrifugal fans, 
including the Waddle, Rammel, Rittenger, and par- 
ticularly the Guibal, with its theory and its efficiency, 
including the adjustment of the damper. He gives 
costs of some installations at German mines. He 
then passes to a discussion of centrifugal fans o/ 
small diameter and high working speed such as the 
Geisler, Capell, Ser and others. In chapters IX and 
X the author takes up the distribution of the air 
current by splits, the variations in current according 
to the resistance of various parts of mine workings, 
the ventilation of blind headings by brattice and 
tubbing, and the resistance of tubbings. 

The author covers his subject well, yet at the 
same time he avoids the failing of some books, and 
does not write his subject to death. Theories no 
longer held and devices no longer used are not men- 
tioned at all or briefly dismissed. The translator has 
done his work well, his style being clear and straight- 
forward. As a book for American mining engineers 
the work has a few defects; for instance, the cos’ 
of mine fans, etc., are of installations at German 
mines. Again, the publishers, instead of distributing 
the plates of cuts throughout the book adjoining the 
text they illustrate, has followed that most an- 
noying custom of German publishers of binding the 
plates in a lump at the end of the book. As a result 
the reader is frequently obliged to hunt around 
among the pages of cuts to find the particular illus- 
tration that he wants to see. - This is the only serious 
blemish. on an otherwise excellent publication that 


can be read with profit by every colliery superintend- 
ent and mine inspector. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters. of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications’ should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of. the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the Epitor. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by corressondents. 





The Hays Mining Company. 


Sir—I ask your indulgence for a little space in 
calling attention to an article entitled “The Mines of 
the Pinitos and Azul Mountains, Sonora, Mexico,” 
by Mr. Reginald W. Petre, which affords a conspicu- 
ous instance of picturesque inaccuracy. If the author 
of this article will take the trouble to get alongside 
of facts, and the recent turn in the events of the 
company, to whom Mr. C. W. Hays confided his so- 
called discoveries, he will learn that litigation is 
pending from a large number of the stockholders 
against this company, in an attempt to recover the 
amounts paid by the complainants for their stock, 
and asking for the appointment of a receiver. He 
will also find that this same company is in possession 
of a report upon the mine premises, which report 
was made subsequent to the report of Mr. Petre, 
and exposes the fraud that has been practiced upon 
engineers who have been victimized by men of whom 
the author speaks as “bull punchers, lumbermen, etc.,” 
and to this I would add ex-gamblers. Neither 
through the recital of the deeds of “raiding Apaches,” 
“dead friars,” nor “peaceful Yaquis,’ can any one 
cover up -irregularities and disreputable affairs that 
can easily account for the difficulties which have been 
heaped upon the altogether too confiding directors of 
this company, which includes some of the best men 
of Washington and Baltimore. 

I write in the hope that the article referred to will 
not do further injury to the interests of legitimate 
mining; and lest it should be used by irresponsible 
promoters in interesting fresh capital in their 
schemes, I have taken it upon myself to challenge 
the truth of this article, at least so far as it concerns ° 
the Hays Camp, Sonora, Mexico. 

Forses RICKARD. 

Denver, Colo., Oct. 10, 1903. 


The Effect of the Unstable Monetary System on the 
Silver Mining of Mexico. 


The remarks entitled “Mexican Taxes on Gold 
Bullion” appearing in the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JourNAL of September 12 are interesting and timely. 
It might be well to state that the basis of gold ex- 
change established by the Mexican Government in 
fixing a valuation on gold bullion for the purpose of 
export taxation is calculated from the average rates 
at which banks in the capital sold exchange on New 
York at sight from the Ist to the 25th (not Ist to the 
15th, as stated) of the month previous to which the 
shipment is made. The rate thus established is a 
commercial rate, and not based on the nominal value 
of a Mexican dollar at the current price of silver bul- 
lion. This rate is invariably lower than the nominal, 
as the purchaser of the gold must make a discount 
for placing the funds and for possible fluctuation in 
the price of silver before he can realize. The article 
referred to only deals with the excessive cost of 
converting the product from Mexican mines into 
United States gold coin; but it must be remembered 
that a portion, if not all, of each shipment must be 
returned to the mine to pay operating expenses, and 
in this movement of funds occurs a loss which must 
be given an important place in the estimation of net 
profits in the operation of a mine, particularly if it 
be one in which silver constitutes the principal prod- 
uct. As an instance, the following history of ar 
actual shipment of silver and gold precipitates from 
a large property in Lower California will show the 
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serious effect of the recent fluctuation in price of 
silver and the unstable currency of Mexico. 

The shipment was made in August of this year, and 
was valued as follows: 
28964.03 oz. silver at 55.36c 
149.351 oz. gold at $20.67 


Total, U. S. gold 
Add nominal exchange 129.885% (silver 55.36).... 


$16,034.49 


$19,121.58 
24,836.06 


$43,957.64 

For the purpose of fixing the export duty, the 
Custom House at the port of La Paz made the fol- 
lowing liquidation: 


Gross value of shipment in Mexican currency 


902.063672 kgs. of silver valued at $40.915 
4-046148 kgs. of gold at $1,597.02 ($675.417 plus 
236.45% exchange) 


$36,907.94 
6,461.78 


$43,369.72 
37-57 


Deduction for Ores, BO%.0.0s0cencvccpncceccccse 


Balance $43,332.15 
$866.64 
1,300.00 
30.00 


Duty for cuvinage, 2% 
Duty for stamps, 3% 
Assaying 


Total export duty $2,196.64 


Lower California is a Federal territory and exempt 
from State tax. 

The difference in valuation between the mine and 
custom house is due to a different assay value for 
the gold contents and the fictitious sum used in its 
valuation. The deduction of $37.57 was for 4 tons of 
crude gold ore sent to San Francisco as a sample. 
The duties are almost exactly 5 per cent of the mine 
valuation. 

The average value of silver, New York quotations 
for the month of August, was 55.36c. At this rate, 
the shipment would sell in San Francisco, less smelter 
losses, freight and treatment charges, for $18,145.87, 
United States gold coin (assuming the smelter assays 
check with mine assays, which is rare). In order to 
realize on this sum of money, in order to pay operat- 
ing expenses, it is necessary to convert it into Mexi- 
can currency. The nominal rate of exchange with 
silver at 55.36 would be 129.885 per cent; but it is 
the commercial rate that you must count upon. In 
this particular month of August the company mak- 
ing this shipment actually sold its exchange for an 
average of 119.45, which could be considered a fair 
rate, considering the rapidly advancing value of sil- 
ver from 5434 on the Ist to 57% on the 3ist of the 
month, and reports of a good market for the metal. 
The conversion of the money would be as follows: 


U. S. gold coin value in San Francisco $18,145.87 
Add exchange current at 119.45% 
Value in Mexican currency 


rer $39,821.12 
Less 0% per cent commission to agents 


99.55 
Balance 

Deduct duties 

Deduct insurance 


$39,721.56 
63.45 2,260.09 


$37,461.47 
$43,957-64 


Total available cash in Mexican currency 
Original gross value of shipment 


This shows a loss of $6,496.17, or 14.78 per cent. 

It has been assumed that the shipment sold for the 
average price quoted for silver for the month of 
August, but as a matter of fact it sold for a higher 
figure than was reached at any time during the 
month, owing to the fact that it was sold in the first 
days of September on a rising market, with a large 
demand for the metal in San Francisco. Had the 
market shown a weakness, and the value of silver a 
declining tendency, it would have been the other way, 
as was the case earlier in the year. It is fair to 
assume that it was sold at the average. Of course, 

_ the discrepancy between the nominal and commercial 
rate is not always so great. When silver is steady 
the Mexican dollar approaches more nearly its in- 
trinsic value. The rate of exchange is also governed 
more or less by the demand and supply of gold and 
the location of the particular city in which the trans- 
action is made; also, by the quantity it is desired to 
dispose of. It must be noted that in the case of the 
shipment under discussion the freight and -insurance 
rate is particularly low. Freight was 0% per cent 
and insurance 0% per cent of the consigned valua- 
tion placed upon it by the shippers. In the case of 
mines situated in the inland States, it would be 


necessary to add State export taxes, 2 per cent, and 
25 per cent of the State taxes for the Federal appor- 
tionment. The insurance and freight rates would 
also be higher than in the case quoted. 

The loss to the operator in transferring funds, as 
exemplified clearly in the figures above, is very seri- 
ous, and must be given a prominent place in the oper- 
ating costs. So long as the rate of exchange fluc- 
tuates commensurately with the value of silver bul- 
lion, the only advantage gained by a higher price for 
silver is in supplies purchased for gold and in the 
surplus over and above working expenses which is 
not required to be exchanged into Mexican currency. 

The ratio of gold to silver, as fixed by Mexico, 
is not on a basis of 16 to 1, but 16.57 to 1 (silver, 
$40.915 per kg.; gold, $675.416 per kg.). If Mexico 
should adopt a gold basis, with a 50-cent dollar, and 
use the coin now in circulation, silver would have 
to attain a value of 63.63c. to give the dollar intrinsic 
value. If such a move should be made—and it is 
being seriously considered—the silver mines would 
be operated under a greater handicap than at pres- 
ent, with the elastic currency. Under these circum- 
stances, it seems impossible that silver could attain 
a value greater than 63.63c.; for the moment it passed 
this price all the millions of Mexican dollars in cir- 
culation in Mexico and the Orient would become 
available as bullion, as the intrinsic value would be 
more than the coinage, or commercial, value. Silver 
is a commodity and the price is governed by the sup- 
ply and demand. It is even possible that the antici- 
pation that the enormous quantities of silver bullion 
contained in the Mexican dollars now in circulation 
would be thrown on the market, should the price of 


_ silver pass the above limit, would exercise sufficient 


pressure to keep the price below that mark. 

The present condition, bad as it is for the opera- 
tor of mines in Mexico, would not be improved by 
a gold basis such as is now being discussed, and 
might make matters very much worse. 

Epcar RICKARD. 

Triunfo, Lower California, Mexico, Oct. 3, 1903. 





RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


Spectatty REpPoRTED. 


Duty on Leap Grips or BAtrery PLATES.—Plates 
for electric or storage batteries called technically 
grids, whether wholly or in part of lead, are dutiable 
at 45 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 193, act 
of July 24, 1897. Even if such articles be composed 
wholly of lead, they do not fall within the provisions 
of paragraph 182. That paragraph covers only forms 
of lead not made into articles. 

The merchandise in question consists of so-called 
electrical grids. The local appraiser returned the 
same as “cast lead,” and duty was assessed thereon 
at the rate of 2%c. per Ib. 

These so-called grids are large leaden plates about 
14 in. wide and 31% in. long. The surface is per- 
forated in the form of a grid. 

It is immaterial whether the Government’s con- 
tention that the assorted articles are wholly of lead, 
or the importers’ claim that they are made partly 
of lead and partly of oxide of lead, be true, for in 
either event they are clearly dutiable under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 193, the pertinent provisions of 
which are as follows: “Articles or wares not spe- 
cially provided for in this Act, composed wholly or 
in part of lead, 45 per centum ad 
valorem. 

The merchandise is not lead within the purview 
of paragraph 182, which covers lead in pigs, or bul- 
lion, or other similar forms of lead not made up into 
articles. The importation consists of articles having 
a definite and distinct commercial name and use, and 
is no longer mere lead. 

The protests are accordingly sustained and the de- 
cisions of the collector reversed—Appeal of Stone 
& Downer Co. from Collector of Customs at New 
York; Board of General Appraisers. 


a 
QUESTIONS ANP ANSWERs. 


Queries should relate to matters within our special 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geolo: ‘ 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be ah ete.; 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give Professi 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting nor 
nor can_we give advice about mining companies 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed 
respondents. While names will not be published, 
ers must send their names and addresses. 
course, always be given to questions submit 


Or mining 
from: cor. 
all inquir. 
Preference will, of 
ted by subscribers, 


Coal Brasses.—Is there any market for “sulphur. 
balls” found in coal seams? I have been told that 
they are sometimes recovered and sold, but for what 
purpose I do not know. Can you tell me?—E, B. 


Answer.—Unfortunately, the only part played by 
sulphur balls in a coal mine is to interrupt mining 
and occasionally to destroy life by falling on an yp. 
suspecting miner while at work. From an industrial 
viewpoint coal brasses contain too small a percentage 
of sulphur and too many impurities to be of value 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, for which iron 
and copper pyrites are extensively used. In a small 
way, however, chips from sulphur balls are being 
employed for ornamental purposes, such as scarf 
pins, watch charms, etc. 


Manganese Ore.—About how much manganese is 
used in this country? Does the term unit in connec- — 
tion with the ore mean I per cent of manganese?—G, 


Answer.—In recent years there has been a marked 
improvement in the consumption of manganese in 
the United States, particularly by manufacturers of 
steel and chemicals. Last year the consumption was 
approximately 325,000 long tons of 50 per cent man- 
ganese, of which nearly three-quarters was obtained 
from imported ore, principally from Russia and 
Brazil, and the balance from domestic ore and from 
manganiferous iron ore and Franklinite residuum. 
Manganese ore is valued at so much per unit of 
metal contained, and is usually sold on the basis of 
50 per cent, though much of the mineral marketed is 
of lower grade, and occasionally higher. Steel works 
buy ore containing from 40 to 49 per cent or over of 
manganese, and, besides, pay something for the iron 
tenor, but are reluctant to buy an ore that carries 
over 8 per cent silica and 0.1 per cent phosphorus. 
Sometimes steel makers will take an ore with a man- 
ganese tenor under 40 per cent., and a higher per- 
centage of silica and phosphorus, but this is optional 
with the buyers. Chemical manufacturers cus- 
tomarily buy the higher grades of ore. 


The Use of Bromo-Cyanide—Will you kindly an- 
swer the following questions: At about what price is 
bromo-cyanide sold for in 100-Ib. lots? What is the 
best way to make it on the spot? In practice, in what 
proportion to cyanide of potassium is it best to use 
this material? Is a higher extraction secured by its 
use on average gold ores than is possible with ordi- 
nary cyanide of potassium? What kind of gold - 
is it best adapted to? Is zinc as good a precipitant 
for a bromo-cyanide solution as for a plain cyanide 
solution? Can gold be precipitated from a bromo 
cyanide solution electrically as well? ° 


Answer-—You will find on page 102 of Alfred 
James’s “Cyanide Practice’ a reference to bromo- 
cyanide costs. On referring your questions to Mr. 
James, as an expert of high rank, he informs us that 
the cost of bromo-cyanide in Europe is 3s. 94. (90«.) 
a Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, put up in air-tight cases, which 
are packed in boxes with kieselguhr as a packing ma- 
terial. Unfortunately, most steamship companies ft 
fuse to take shipments of this material, so that 
more general practice is now to manufacture it from 
bromo-salts on the spot where it is needed. 
Diehl, for his own reasons, has made great endeavors 
to keep the method of doing this strictly private 
However, it is probable that full details will be avail- 
able shortly. We may say that if your corres] 
will write out for himself the equation of making bro- 
mo-cyanide from potassium bromide mixed with 
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tassium bromate, to which cyanide of potassium and 
sulphuric acid are added, and will take equivalent 
amounts of the bromine salts—in practice slightly 
less than the equivalent amounts of the bromine salts 
gre added to the equivalent amounts of the other 
materials—he will be able to approximate to the 
method employed at the mines. 

It is probable that the local manufacture of bromo- 
cyanide is not perceptibly cheaper than the impor- 
tation of the bromo-cyanide, but the BrCy thus made 
is naturally ‘fresher and the salts are more easily 
handled than the manufactured article. 

The method referred to is that universally followed 
for local manufacture, but, as stated on p. 135 in the 
special chapter in “Cyanide Practice,” dealing with 
promo-cyanide, for experimental purposes the addi- 
tion of bromine water to a cyanide solution until the 
yellow color is just permanent and then the addition 
of cyanide solution to the mixture to discharge the 
yellow color, will be found to give a solution of BrCy 
—strength to be determined by hypo—which will 
give results for all experimental purposes as effect- 
ive as the use of the solid crystalline reagent. 

The other information desired can be found in the 
special chapter of James’s “Cyanide Practice” (page 
102), above referred to, as dealing with bromo-cy- 
anide. In practice, bromo-cyanide is always added 
to the amount of one-quarter of the strength of the 
cyanide of potassium present in the solution. On 
average gold ores there is a greater initial—but not 
final—extraction for a greater consumption of cyan= 
ogen; that is, bromo-cyanide treatment will yield a 
certain extraction, say in two hours, which ordinary 
cyanide solution of the same strength will take six to 
accomplish, but the consumption of cyanogen is 
greater. On the other hand, with certain arsenical 
ores and occasionally with ores containing marcasite 
or other decomposable sulphides, rapidity of solu- 
tion prevents the decomposition of the sulphides by 
the alkali present, with the formation of the soluble 
sulphides which have so detrimental an effect on ex- 
tractions. At present, bromocyanide is only used 
for telluride ores in Western Australia and for the 
treatment of arsenical concentrates in Canada. In 
every case, zinc is used to precipitate the gold from 
the auriferous solutions, usually in extractor boxes of 
the ordinary type, with the ordinary filiform zine. 
The solutions can be precipitated electrically and, 
generally, can be treated as ordinary cyanide solu- 
tions, as will be obvious from the fact that—as 
stated in the chapter above referred to—the bromo- 
cyanide added is all decomposed, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, within six hours from the time 
of addition; and with impure cyanide, complete de- 
composition may be effected within 30 minutes. 





PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND 
METALLURGY. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of i ini 
. f patents relating to mining and 
Pare gy, and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
vill be ce. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
Seen th mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL, 
maeede receipt of 25 cents. In ordering specifications cor- 
pp ents are requested to name the issue of the JouRNAL 
which notice of the patent appeared: 





Week Ending .October 13, 1903. 


741,016. MACHINE FOR MAKING EXPANDED METAL. 
Eevee F. Craven, Pittsburg, Pa., assignor to McDowell 
seuvecturing Company, Pittsburg, Pa. In a machine for 
orming expanded metal, the combination of a series of disks 
= rolls, means for rotating the same, one or more expand- 
ing devices carried by each of said rolls, and means for 
py said expanding device or devices radially on the- disk 

a CONCRETE OR CEMENT BUILDING BLOCK.— 

ohn H. Jones, Fostoria, O. As an improved article of 
manufacture, a building block formed with a shell of con- 
— with an interior chamber or space, a filling of cinders, 

wdust, granulated cork and cement compounded and 
made homogeneous, 

seine PUMP.—George J. Kennedy, Baltimore, Md. In 
Pump, the combination of a water-lifting chamber, means 

Supplying steam pressure to said chamber, means for 

a vacuum in said chamber, means effecting the 


741,099. 


741,150. 


741,157. 


741,172. 


741,189. 


741,231. 


741,243. 


741,274. 


741,301. 


741,333. 


741,335, 741,336 and 741,337. 


delivery of the water from said chamber, and a common 


means for effecting connection with said vacuum-producing 
and water-delivery means and for controlling said steam- 
pressure supply, comprising water pipes or passages, and a 
valve controlling communication between said water pipes 
or passages and operatively connected to said steam-pressure- 
supply-controlling means. 

EXCAVATING MACHINE.—Frank M. Bisbee, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Frederick C. Austin, Chicago, Ill. 
In an excavating machine, a boom having its lower end por- 
tion consisting of an independently-swinging hinged sec- 
tion; an excavating device supported to traverse the boom 
and arranged to descend thereon to an extent to engage 
upon the lower hinged section; a cable attached to and 
extending downwardly from the excavating device to guide 
means on the lower hinged boom-section, and thence ex- 
tending upwardly; and a guide device for said cable sup- 
ported in rear of the boom and serving to deflect rear- 
wardly from the boom the portion of such cable between 
said guide device and the cable-guiding means on the lower 
hinged boom-section. 


WELL DRILL.—Marion M. Long, Canton, Ill. In 
a drill for well boring, locking means therefor, the drill, 
the stem for carrying it and a device for entrance between 
the drill shank and the stem for preventing separation of 
said drill and stem. 


APPARATUS FOR DISTILLING WOOD.—Alfred 
A. McKethan, Fayetteville, N. C. In a distilling appa- 
ratus, in combination, a pair of heating-chambers standing 
side by side, a retort in each chamber spaced from the 
walls thereof and having a central vertical flue, radial flues 
extending from said spaces under each retort to the lower 
end of its vertical flue, a furnace between the chambers 
and separated by walls therefrom, a flue extending laterally 
from the rear end of the furnace into the bottom of each 
of said spaces, and direct-draft flues extending from the 
top of said spaces. 

VALVE FOR HYDRAULIC AIR COMPRESS- 
ORS.—John C. Schneider, Hamburg, Germany. The com- 
bination of a valve consisting of two disks, facing. each 
other, one of which is mounted to turn on an axis and 
the other fixed, air and water inlets in the fixed disk, two 
hollow arms extending in opposite directions from the 
movable disk and communicating with ports therein, reser- 
voirs carried at the ends of the arms, air pipes leading from 
the upper ends of the reservoirs to ports in said movable 
disk and floats in the reservoirs for closing the air pipes. 
APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING PRECIOUS 
METALS.—Henry H. Thompson, Churchville, N. Y. An 
apparatus for extracting precious metals comprising a re- 
ceptacle, a series of nozzles communicating therewith, and 
means for supplying a cyanide solution, compressed air and 
water to each of said nozzles, either separately or in any 
preferred combination. 

PROCESS OF TREATING CYANIDE SOLU- 
TIONS.—William H. Davis, Boulder, Colo., assignor of 
two-thirds to Arthur L. Collins, Denver, Colo., and Francis 














L. Bosqui, Telluride, Colo. A process for treating cyanide 
solutions used in the extraction of precious metals from 
their ores, consisting in introducing an alkaline hydrate 
into the solution, and then subjecting the mixture to the 
action of an alternating electric current. 


PROCESS OF MAKING ACETATE OF SODA. 
—William M. Grosvenor, Edgewater Heights, N. J., as- 
signor to General Chemical Company, New York, N. Y. An 
improvement in the manufacture of acetate of soda, which 
consists in mixing and heating a material containing sodium 
sulphate with another material containing calcium acetate, 
separating the liquid from the mixture, evaporating the liq- 
uid, and fusing the remaining solid mass. 

APPARATUS FOR ELECTROPLATING.—Albert 
R. Pritchard, Rochester, N. Y. A cathode for a plating- 
bath consisting of a sheet to be plated and supporting 
means therefor consisting of a plate against which said 
sheet fits and having lugs adapted to engage said sheet and 
press it against said supporting plate, and means for 
clamping said sheet to said plate. 

FORGING MACHINE.—Otto Briede, Benrath, Ger- 
many. In a forging-press, the combination of oscillating 
swages, provided with grooves the diameters of which in- 
crease in one direction, a fixed frame in which the swages 
are pivoted, a crank-shaft for oscillating the swages, a bear- 
ing in which the crank-shaft is journaled, and means for 
moving this bearing so as to change the distance between 
the crank-shaft and the pivots of the swages. 

ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Francis E. J. Hatch, 
Greenbay, Wis., assignor of one-fourth to Edward L. Gra- 
ham, Sagola, Mich. In an electric furnace, a refractory 
heating wall and an electrical conductor composed of a 
series of contacting sections embedded in said wall. 


GRINDING MACHINE.— 


741,356. 


741,369. 


741,377. 


741,396. 


741,398. 


741,413. 


741,430. 


Henry D. Hibbard, Plainfield, N. J., assignor to Manganese 
Steel Safe Company, New York, N. Y. The combination 
with a frame or head having means for supporting a grinder, 
of power-driven means for moving said frame in one direc- 
tion over the work, independently-operable power-driven 
means for moving said frame in a transverse direction over 
the work, and means operable independently of all of said 
moving means for revolving said grinder during the move- 
ment of said frame. 


741,338. ORE DE-ARSENICATING AND AMALGAMAT- 


ING APPARATUS.—Thomas H. Hicks, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
assignor to the Hicks Gold and Silver Extraction Com- 
pany. In combination, a retort adapted to be rotated and 
having an open outlet end; a stationary end casing having a 
loosely-fitting union with the open outlet end of said retort; 
and a suction device arranged to draw air into said retort 
through said loosely-fitting union at the outlet end of said 
retort to prevent fumes from escaping from the retort. 


CARBONIZING CAR.—Caspar W. Mettler, Adolf 
Mettler and Jacob Mettler, New Haven, Conn., assignors 
to Frederick C. Rockwell, West Hartford, Conn. A car- 
bonizing car consisting of a frame mounted on wheels, lat- 
tice sides and ends, a sectional dumping-grate bottom and 
a hood fitting the frame, said hood having closed sides, ends 
and tops. 


SEAMLESS TUBE-DRAWING MECHANISM.— 
Peter Patterson, McKeesport, Pa., assignor to National Tube 
Company, New York, N. Y. In a drawing press, the combi- 
nation with a die and pushing mechanism, of a mandrel or 
punch hinged to the pushing mechanism, means mounted for 
engagement with and disengagement from the mandrel or 
punch, and mechanism for moving the same transversely of 
the mandrel or punch. 


METHOD OF MAKING CASTINGS.—William D. 
Sargent, Chicago, Ill., assignor to American Brake Shoe 
and Foundry Company, New York, N. Y. A method of 
forming individual castings which consists in arranging a 
plurality of chambers closely adjacent to and connected 
immediately with each other without separate runways, 
about a central gate, the narrow open spaces between them 
causing the metal to flow directly through each mold in 
order to fill the other, and then separating the castings 
from each other by breaking the frangible connections be- 
tween them. 


PRODUCTION OF NITROGEN COMPOUNDS. 
—Guillaume de Chalmot, Leaksville, N. C., assignor to the 
Willson Laboratory Company, New York, N. Y. A process 
which consists in heating the oxide or salt of a metal or 
metalloid with an excess of carbonaceous matter in an elec- 
tric furnace, so as to reduce the metal or metalloid while 
forming a porous permeable mass, and passing nitrogen 
through the heated porous mass at so high a temperature 
as to form a nitride rather than a cyanide of the metal or 
metalloid. 


COAL SCREENER AND BAGGER.—Jacob HL 
Gmelin, West Bay City, Mich. A machine for screening 
and bagging coal comprising in combination supporting- 
framework movably mounted on wheels; a hopper carried on 
the top of the framework; a stationary inclined bar-screen 
below the hopper, said screen comprising parallel inclined 
bars, rods through the ends of said bars, removable spring 
clips on said rods for fixing the space between the bars, 
each clip formed of a metal strip bent to encircle the rod 
and having its ends turned outwardly to form slightly sepa- 
rated lips; a stationary inclined chute below the bar-screen 
and substantially in line with it; a series of deflecting wings 
in the chute extending from the sides downwardly part 
way across the bottom, the wings on one side being midway 
between those on the opposite side and adapted to deflect 
the coal alternately from one side of the trough to the 
other; means secured to the lower end of the chute for 
suspending a bag below it; a removable screen below said 
bar-screen and inclined oppositely to it; an inclined spout 
below said removable screen and substantially in line with 
it; means secured to the lower end of said spout for sus- 
pending a bag below it; a stationary apron below the bar- 
screen and nearly parallel to it, terminating above and near 
the top of the removable screen; a trough below the re- 
movable screen and inclined transversely to it and means 
secured to the lower end of said trough for suspending a 
bag below it. 

COMPOSITE METAL ROLL.—Charles J. Reed, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—A metal roll consisting of a drum of 
base or corrodible metal, a covering of less corrodible metal 
mechanically wound on and soldered thereto, and a cover- 
ing of metal electrolytically deposited on the mechanically- 
applied covering. 

ROASTING-FURNACE WITH A SWIMMING 
HEARTH.—Roman von Zelewski, Birkengang, Germany. A 
roasting-furnace of the class described, comprising-an an- 
nular water basin, an annular swimmer movably arranged 
therein, an annular hearth placed upon said swimmer, a fire- 
place in said hearth, a cross-wall at one side of said fire- 
place, a centrally-arranged wall within said hearth extending 
from the opposite side of said fireplace and ending short of 
said cross-wall, flues within said hearth to lead off the 
products of combustion, a flue connected with a chimney 
and provided with a vertical branch placed in the center 
of the furnace, a pipe secured to the inner wall of said 
hearth and rotatorily connected with said vertical flue 
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branch to lead the products of combustion from the hearth 
flues to said vertical flue branch, an outer wall provided with 
charging openings to give access to the upper face of said 
hearth, and other openings to give access to the upper and 
lower division of said fireplace, means for opening and 
closing said openings, an overhanging cap partly supported 
by said outer wall, braced posts to support the overhanging 
part of said cap, a circular rack secured to the outer wall 
of the annular hearth, a driving mechanism upon the out- 
side of the furnace to mesh with said rack to rotate said 
hearth, and a protection-plate at the bottom of the charging 
doors to prevent particles of ore from getting into the 
driving mechanism. 

741,439. PROCESS OF TREATING ORES.—Charles E. 
Baker and Arthur W. Burwell, Cleveland, O. A process of 
treating ores containing a base metal or metals and a metal- 
loid, which consists of combining the metal and metalloid 
with chlorine, and supplying sufficient heat to vaporize and 
separate the metalloid chloride from the metal chloride. 

741,447. CONVEYOR SYSTEM.—Hiram W. Blaisdell, 
Yuma, Ariz. A conveying system provided with a main 
conveyor and an auxiliary conveyor in a plane above said 
main conveyor and at right angles thereto and constructed 
to receive the material therefrom and to discharge the same 
at an elevation. 

741,450. COAL CHUTE.—Martin J. Brennan, Forty Fort, 
Pa. A chute having a bottom plate comprising an upper 
and a lower section pivotally connected together, the lower 
section having its lower portion pivotally mounted on a fixed 
pivot, and adjustable supports for the upper portion of the 
lower section and for the upper section, to vary the inclina- 
tion thereof at will. 


741,458. CRUSHER.—Willis W. Coree, Denver, Colo. In 
a crusher, the combination of a frame provided with a slot, 





a removable jaw-plate, a bolt secured thereto and adapted 
to pass through said slot, a washer and threaded hand- 
wheel for securing said bolt and jaw-plate in position in 
the machine, and a removable shim provided with a slot 
and having one of its ends curved over. 

741,460. CASTING SMALL STEEL INGOTS.—Alphonse B. 
Chantraine, Maubeuge, France. A mold for casting ingots, 
comprising a group of straight, horizontal and parallel molds. 
the roof of one mold being’the floor of the one above, 
whereby the floor of a mold is heated by the metal beneath 
and the roof is maintained comparatively cool until the en- 
tire upper surface of the molten mass rises to meet it. 

741,493. ARTIFICIAL FUEL.—Ferdinand C. von Heyde- 
brand und der Lasa, Brooklyn, N. Y. A composition of 
matter for artificial fuel, consisting of carbon, earth or 
clay, chloride of lime, oxide or carbonate of lime, and a 
binder. 

741,504. MEANS FOR UTILIZING OIL OR GAS IN ORE- 
REDUCING FURNACES.—William Kemp, Tucson, Ariz., 
assignor of two-thirds to Merrill P. Freeman and Burt L. 
Worthen, Tucson, Ariz. An ore-reducing furnace having 
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a twyer-opening and a combustion chamber situated in 
the opening and communicating with the working chamber 
of the furnace and with a wind box, a burner extending into 
said combustion chamber, ‘and means for supplying fuel to 


said burner. 
741,505. 


741,508. 


741,511. 


741,516. 


741,517. 


MELTING-FURNACE.—Edward Kirk, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The combination with a furnace having an outlet 
in the top thereof and hollow trunnions; of an air-distribut- 

‘ing pipe extending from one of the trunnions, an oil- 


distributing pipe arranged within and extending from said 
trunnion, cylinders extending through the bottom of the 
furnace and having twyers therethrough, pipes connecting 
the air-distributing pipes with the cylinders and forming 
vaporizing chambers, pipes extending from the oil-distribut- 
ing pipe into said chambers, and means for regulating the 
supply of air and oil to said chambers. 

DOUBLE-ACTING FORCE-PUMP.—Wellington 
W. Kuntz, Allentown, Pa. In a force-pump, a pumping- 
cylinder, a valved piston therein, a hollow piston-rod for 
said piston having apertures at its upper portion, a remov- 
able bushing at the upper portion of said pumping-cylinder 
and below the apertures in the piston-rod, a cylinder extend- 
ing above said bushing, and a piston carried by the piston- 
rod and operating in said bushing-cylinder. j 
BRIQUETTING MACHINE.—Henry G. Layey, 
New York, N. Y. In a briquetting machine, the combi- 
nation of co-operating wheels having beveled edges pro- 














vided with molds, and mechanism 
from the outer sides of the rims 
resisting spreading strain on the 
point. 


for driving said wheels 
and for taking up and 
wheels at the molding 


CEMENT-BRICK MACHINE.—John D. Luttrell 
and William C. Cantrell, Benton Harbor, Mich. In a 
machine for making cement brick, the combination of a 
mold-box, a yielding support for said box, a stationary block 
over which the mold-box fits, a platen movable to engage 
the upper end of the mold-box, means for depressing the 
platen and the mold-box, means for depressing the mold- 
box independently of the platen, and means for detachably 
locking the mold-box at any point in its downward move- 
ment. 

REFINING MINERAL OILS.—Thomas Macalpine, 
Chiswick, Eng., assignor to Alcohol Syndicate, Limited, 
London, Eng. In the process of refining mineral oil, 
whether crude oil or distillates thereof, the step which con- 
sists in subjecting said oil for a considerable time to the ac- 
tion of a solution composed of salt and carbonate of soda, 
said oil being kept in a state of subdivision during said 
time. 

741,549. ORE-ROASTING FURNACE.—John Roger, Den- 
ver, Colo. The combination with a circular furnace, of a 
column or pillar disposed concentrically thereof, a sleeve 
rotatably mounted upon the column, rabble mechanism hav- 
ing their inner portions supported by the sleeve, means for 
adjusting the sleeve to raise and lower the outer portions 
of the rabble mechanism, and adjusting mechanism connect- 
ing the upper portion of the sleeve and the outer portion 
of the rabble mechanism. 

741,565. CLASSIFYING OR SIZING APPARATUS. Au- 
gust Ten Winkel, Denver, Colo., assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, of one-half to Stanley H. Bissell, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Dwight Bissell, Redwood Falls, Minn., and 
Florence M. Cotton, Minneapolis, Minn. A classifier or 
sizer comprising a transversely inclined riffled bed, provided 



































with screen-sections varying in mesh, the finest mesh section 
being placed uppermost on the bed and the other sections 
below in the order of their fineness, the coarsest section 
being lowermost, the said sections being all located in the 
same inclined plane and provided with projections applied 
to the upper surface of the finest section, and a section 
coarser than the finest section, but finer than the other sec- 
tions lying in the same plane with the finest section, the 
said coarser section being placed upon the said projections 
of the finest section, and a riffle placed on the finest section 
below its projections to direct the material to the riffles 
beyond the screen. 


741,582. STONE-DRESSING MACHINE.—Albert F. Jones, 
Salem, Mass., assignor to American Granite Machine Com- 
pany, Salem, Mass. In a stone-dressing machine, the com- 
bination of a swinging arm, a cutter borne by it disposed 
with its cutting edge directed toward the axis of the arm, 


741,592. ELECTROLYTIC DIAPHRAGM.—Isaiah L, Rob 
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an oscillating shaft to which said arm is secured, 
oscillating said shaft, a platform bearing the 
feeding mechanism for said platform constructe 
ranged to advance the stone against the cutter 
tion from the axis of the shaft toward the 
the arm. 


Means for 
Stone and 
d and ar. 
in a dies. 
extremity of 


erts, New York, N. Y., assignor to the Roberts Bat. 
tery Company. In an electrolytic diaphragm, the combing. 
tion with a holder or support composed of glass-cloth, of a 
filling of gelatinous material which will permit electrolytic 
action to take place through the same without physica} 
transfusion of the liquids. 

Reissue No. 12,160. GOLD-SAVING APPARATUS FoR 
DREDGING MACHINES.—James H. Gray, San Francisco, 
Cal. Original No. 719,582, dated February 8, 1903. The 
combination with the revoluble cylindrical Screen, of 4 
plurality of aprons beneath the screen having inclination 
laterally outward in opposite directions from a ridge sity 








ated longitudinally under the center of the screen, an 
equalizing-bar on the lower end of each of the aprons, an 
adjustable gate between the ridge and the bottom of the 
* screen, and means for setting and holding the gate at vary. 
ing angles in either direction from its central position, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British 
Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and metal 
lurgy: 





Week Ending September 26, 1903. 


20,511 of 1902. UTILIZING GALVANIZING TANK SKIM- 
MINGS.—S. E. Sanders, West Bromwich. The use of gal 
vanizing tank skimmings as a substitute for graphite for 
polishing and for making crucibles. 

24,439 of 1902. MOLD FOR WELDING RAILS— 
Goldschmidt, Essen, Ruhr, Germany. An improved form 
of mold for joining rails by the thermit process by the 
combustion of aluminum in oxide of iron. 

26,090 of 1902. ELECTRIC SMELTING OF SULPHIDE 
ORES.—R. C. Contardo, Sevres, France. Smelting sul 
phide ores in the electric furnace, without any preliminary 
roasting, the oxygen for removing the sulphur being intro 
duced in the form of manganese dioxide or sodium nitrate 
mixed with the ore. 

2,086 of 1903. PRODUCING ALUMINUM SULPHIDE. 
F. F. D. Schwahn, St. Louis, U. S. A. Producing alumi 
num sulphide by heating aluminum sulphate in an atmos 
phere of coal gas containing sulphur. 

4,806 of 1903. SMELTING FURNACE.—C. W. Stanton, 
Mobile, U. S. A. In a smelting or roasting furnace where 
air is excluded, the use of a liquid seal to keep the air out 
and to allow for variations of pressure. 

9,024 of 1903. PURIFYING ALUMINA.—C. A. Doremus, 
New York, U. S. A. Obtaining alumina by acting 
aluminous material with hydrofluoric acid, and then sub- 
jecting the fluoride to the action of superheated steam. 

13,061 of 1903. ELECTRIC FUSE-HEAD.—F. Render, Man 
chester. -An improved fuse-head used in electric blasting, 
the object being to protect the projecting end of the wire. 

14,112 of 1903. TREATING PHOSPHATES.—P. de Wilde, 
Brussels, Belgium. Obtaining phosphates from phosphatit 
chalks by dissolving in hydrochloric acid and precipitating 
the phosphates by adding milk of lime. 

16,127 of 1903. BINDER FOR BRIQUETTES.—F. B. Mer. 
rill, New York, U. S. A. As an agglutinant for binding ; 
fine coal or iron ore into briquettes; a compound consisting 
of 85 per cent of pitch, ro per cent of water and 5 per cent 
of sulphate of iron. 

16,287 of 1903. ROCK-DRILL VALVE.—J. E. Howat 
Eastbourne. An improved arrangement of valves in recipro- 
cating hand rock-drills or power hammers driven by com 
pressed air. 

16,377 of 1903. TIN EXTRACTION FROM pross.—B 
Brandenburg and A. Weyland, Kempen a. R., . acids 
The use of a mixture of sulphuric and hydrochloric 
for extracting tin from dross and slags, the whole sf 
tin being thus extracted in soluble form without any 
thrown down as oxide. 

16,453 Of 1903. ALUMINUM ALLOY. W. Riibel, = 
Germany. An alloy of aluminum containing about § 
cent of copper and cadmium, that makes clean 
is strong and tough. 
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TO ENGINEERS VISITING NEW YORK, 





A room for the exclusive use of visiting mining en- 
gineers is maintained at the New York office of the 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. Visitors to the 
metropolis are cordially invited to take advantage of 
the facilities it offers, by having their mail addressed 
in care of the JOURNAL and making this office their 
headquarters. The managers of the branch offices 
will also be glad to welcome visiting engineers and to 
be of any service to them that they can. 

We are informed that the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy offers to all members of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers non-resident in Great 
Britain, the privilege of free use of the Institution 
offices and library in Salisbury House, London Wall, 
B. C. Visiting engineers may have their letters ad- 
jressed to the offices of the Institution, and thus enjoy 
the advantages of temporary office accommodation in 
the city of London. 





PERSONAL. 


Mining and metallurgical engineers are invited to keep 
the ENGINEERING AND Mintnc Journat informed of their 
movements and appointments. 








Mr. John B. Farish is in northern Mexico. 

Mr. John Hays Hammond is riow at Denver. 

Mr. Walter H. ‘Weed has returned from Cuba. 

Mr. Ben. B. Lawrence is now at Tucson, Ariz. 

Mr. Robt. T. Hill has returned from Guanajuato. 

Mr. H. A. Titcomb, of Denver, is at Salt Lake City. 

Mr. W. N. Cummings is now at Guadalajara, Mex. 

Mr. Robert B. Stanton has gone to Leadville, Colo. 

Mr. J. Nelson Nevius is at Hermosillo, in Sonora, 
Mex. 

Mr. Ross Hoffman has returned to Denver from 
Mexico. 

Mr. W. A. Farish was in New York for a few days 
last week. ° 

Mr. John Hains Bolles, of Colorado Springs, is in 
New York. 

Capt. James Hoatson, of Los Angeles, Cal., is at 
Calumet, Mich. 

Mr. Edward L. Dufourcq is in New York on a six 
weeks’ vacation. 

Mr. D. F. Sheehan has returned to New York from 
Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Mr. Arthur Winslow has opened an office at 85 
State street, Boston. 

Mr. Wm. S. Edwards, of New York, has gone to 
Idaho Springs, Colo. 

Mr. A. B. Frenzel is in New Mexico, in search of 
rare mineral deposits. 


Mr. Geo. W. McElhiney, of Guanajuato, has re 
turned to New York. 


Mr. Arthur Thacher has been examining some copper 
properties in Canada. 

Mr. ‘Alexander Drynam is examining oil and coal 
fields in Oaxaca, Mex. 

Mr. Geo. Q. Adams, of Denver, has been examining 
Mines in Mojave county, Ariz. 

Mr. F. M. Lockwood, of San Jose, Cal., was in 
Gilpin county, Colo., recently. 
: Mr. Ernest A. Haggott has been examining property 
in the Silverton district, Colo. 

Capt. Adolf Thies, of the Haile mine, was in New 
York for the Institute meeting. 
} Mr. F. F. Sharpless is in Salvador and is expected 
in New York about November 1. 

Mr. Henry Paul, of Bisbee, Ariz., was in the Lake 
Superior copper district recently. 
Sa E. W. Sebben, of Denver, has examined the 
ill mines, in Gilpin county, Colorado. 

Dr. J. Hyde Pratt, we regret to learn, is down with 
typhoid at his home in New York City. 

Mr. Lew Humphrey, of Central City, Colo., has re- 
turned from a trip to Central America. 
ame. B. C. Gillette has been examining mines near 
nde, Durango, Mex., for the Guggenheims. ° 
i. L. Braddell, on his return to London from 

aska, sailed by the Cedric on October 18. 

Mr. Geo. A. Schroter, of Denver, Colo., has -re- 
turned from Mexico and is now in New York. 

Mr. G. H. Van Law, engineer for the Allis-Chalmers 
ompany, has returned to Chicago from Mexico. 
Bre F. H. Minard left for Denver on October 19 

has gone to California on professional work. 

a. Harry H. Webb expects to leave the Transvaal 
y, and will take up his residence in London. 
ining B. N. Norton, of Bisbee, Ariz., has been exam- 
a gold property near Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 

Mr. Henry Adams is general manager of the new 

copper enterprise in the island of Santo Domingo. 


Mr. J. C. Driscoll has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the La Reine mine, in Tintic district, Utah. 

Mr. J. C. Maben, president of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company, was in New York last week. 

Mr. W. Broadbridge has been appointed manager of 
the Vivian gold mine, at Lawlers, Western Australia. 

Mr. H. A. Tilghman, assistant to Mr. E. H. Gar- 
thwaite, has left Rhodesia on a holiday visit to Eng- 
land. 

Mr. C. L. Wright, of Omaha, has returned after a 
three months’ absence in the district of Medellin, Co- 
lombia. 

Mr. F. E. Olendorf has been examining the Tres 
Aztecas and other properties near Taxco, Guerrero, 
Mexico. 


Mr. George Z. Edwards, superintendent of the mines 
of the Consolidated Mercur Company, at Mercur, has 
resigned. ; 

Mr. Dwight B. Huntley has returned to the 
Gwanda district in Rhodesia, where he is in charge of 
several mines. 

Mr. A. D. Stringer, representing a London, Eng., 
syndicate is examining mines near Parral and Santa 
Barbara, Mex. 

Mr. Walter Techow, superintendent of the North 
Pole mill at Sumpter, Ore., has resigned to enter busi- 
ness in Portland. 

Mr. Harry L. Vaughn has keen appointed superin- 
tendent of the Arizona Gold and Copper Company, 
near Nogales, Ariz. 

Capt. Walpole Roland, after examining mining 
properties in Wisconsin, has returned to his home, at 
Port Arthur, Canada. 

Mr. L. B. Wickersham, of Portland, Ore., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Granite Hill mines, 
near Grant’s Pass, Ore. 

Mr. Edward Doerr, superintendent in Mexico for 
the Guggenheim Exploration Company, is on a trip to 
Chicago and New York. 

Mr. Ross E. Browne, of San Francisco, sailed by 
the Oceanic on October 21. He will be in London 
for about three months. 

Mr. George F. Duck, of Pittsburg, Pa., is in the 
Tug river country, W. Va., examining coal lands. He 
will return November 1. 

Mr. Thomas O’Brien, manager of the St. Joseph 
Mining Company of Gilpin county, Colo., is on a 
business trip to Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Audley, H. Ackermann will be in charge of an 
expedition to explore the Soudan and Abyssinia, 
which will leave London shortly. 

Mr. Samuel Spencer, of the Southern railway, ac- 
companied by several other officials, was in the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., district last week. 


Mr. Thomas F. Cole, of Duluth, Minn., was at 
Calumet, Mich., recently attending a meeting of the 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Company. 

Mr. A. H. Brooks, geologist in charge of the divi- 
sion of Alaska mining resources, of the United States 
Geological Survey, has returned from Alaska. 

Prof. Edward Orton, Jr., will undertake the collec- 
tion of the mineral resources of Ohio for exhibition 
in the Mining building at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Mr. Thos. H. Leggett, formerly of California and 
the Transvaal, has taken up residence in London and 
expects to devote some attention to American mines. 


Mr. Frank S. Carlton, president, and Mr. Angus 
W. Kerr, secretary of the Lake Superior & Arizona 
Mining Company, of Calumet, Mich., are at Florence, 
Ariz. 


Prof. William E. Ayrton, Samuel Jones and Prof. 
Ripper, of the Mosely Educational Commission, at- 
tended some of the meetings of the Institute last 
week. 

Mr. W. A. P. Davis, of Philadelphia, Pa., secretary 
and treasurer of the Gregory-Buell Consolidated Gold 
Mining and Milling Company, is in Gilpin county, 
Colo. 

Mr. Royal P. Jarvis, superintendent of the Sham- 
rock smelter at Pinos Altos, N. M., is to take the 
position of instructor in the New Mexico School of 
Mines. 

Mr. O. H. Harker, who for years had charge of 
the Guggenheim interests in Mexico, is now superin- 
tendent of the Henrietta mine, in the Bajan district, 
Coahuila, Mex. 

Admiral G. W. Melville, accompanied by Mr. E. G. 
Spillsbury, New York, and Mr. E. A. H. Tays, of 
Fuerte, Sinaloa, is making a tour of the principal min- 
ing camps of Mexico. 

Mr. Charles S. Vadner, of Battle Mountain, Nev., 
superintendent of the Winnemucca Mining Company, 
has resigned to become superintendent for the Gracie 
Copper Mines Company. 

Mr. George B. McAulay. of Spokane, Wash., man- 
aging director of the Cariboo-McKinney Mining and 
Milling Company, is visiting Toronto, Can, and may 
go to Bermuda for his health. 


Mr. F. C. Roberts has resigned his position of.con- , 
sulting engineer to the Rhodesia Goldfields Ltd., after, 
a service of 4% years. He is now. connected with, the 
Forbes Rhodesia group of companies. ; 


Mr. Herbert F. Moore has resigned as instructor. in. 
machine design at Cornell: University to:accept a posi-. 
tion as mechanical engineer at Riehle Brothers Test- 
ing Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Mr. W. P. Smith, assistant superintendent of the 
Calumet and Hecla smelter at Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Quincy smelting works, 
effective shortly after the first of the year. 


Prof. H. A. Wheeler, of St. Louis, is investigating 
the installation of a plant to furnish electric power 
to the southeastern Missouri lead district. The 
power will be secured by damming one of the local 
streams. 

Dr. Osear Dykerhoff, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many, managing director of the Metallurgische-Ges- 
selleschaft, of Frankfort, is in Mexico to attend to the 
company’s interests in the Penoles Company, of Ma- 
pimi, Durango. a's 

Mr. W. J. Uren, who recently resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Trimountain mill, near Houghton, 
Mich., has assumed his new duties as assistant super- 
intendent of the Tamarack and Osceola and Bigelow 
group of mines, in the same district. 

Mr. S. H. Pitkin, vice-president of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company and general manager of the 
Webster, Camp & Lane division of the same concern, 
was present at the recent New York meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


Mr. Paul Johnson, smelter manager for the Alaska 
Smelting and Refining Company, left Spokane, Wash., 
on a fortnight’s trip to Salt Lake City, Denver, and 
smelting centers in Montana. He expects to return 
to Hadley via Seattle, Wash., early in November. 

Mr. Albert Goodell, superintendent of the Mon- 
treal & Boston Copper Company’s smelter, has res 
turned to the works at Boundary Falls, B. C., from a 
visit to Montreal, Quebec. He was accompanied by 
Mr. H. T. Pemberton, business manager for the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Frank Laughland, of Oskaloosa, Ia., has re- 
signed as general manager of the Hocking Coal Com- 
pany, with two large mines at Hocking, Ia., on the 
Iowa Central Railway. His duties are being per- 
formed by Mr. George H. Seevers, president, of Oska- 
loosa. 

Mr. J. Cuthbert Welch, formerly of the Canadian 
Smelting Company’s smelter at Trail, B. C., and after- 
wards assistant superintendent at the Montreal & 
Boston Copper Company’s smelter in the Boundary 
district, has been appointed assistant superintendent 
at the Le Roi Company’s smelter at Northport, Wash. 


Among the members who attended the meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers during 
the past week were: Messrs. R. A. F. Penrose,, Jr., 
Edward K. Landis, John Birkinbine, Thomas N. Ey- 
non, Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., M. Lilienberg, Richard 
Peters, L. H. Taylor, Jr., Walter Wood and Frank M, 
Zeller, Philadelphia ;.Prof. R. C. Carpenter, Prof, B. 
C. Fernow and E. J. McCaustland, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Prof. Robert H. Richards, Arthur C. Winslow and W. 
Spencer Hutchinson, Boston; Dr. David T: Day, Ed- 
ward W. Parker and Capt. A. F. Lucas, Washington 
F. D. Jones and I. P. Pardee, Hazleton, Pa.; J. W. 
Dougherty, Steelton, Pa.; John Fritz, Bethlehem; 
Pa.; I. N. Knapp, Ardmore, Pa.; George Ormrod and 
S. B. Patterson, Allentown, Pa.; Edward-S. Hutch- 
inson, Newtown, Pa.; B. F. Fackenthal, Jr.,- Riegels- 
ville, Pa.; J. Bennett Smith, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ; H. H. 
Stoek and William H. Richmond, Scranton, Pa.; H. J. 
Seaman, Catasauqua, Pa.; George Mesta, Pittsburg, 
Pa.: C. Q. Payne, Stamford, Pa.; R. W. Weiland, 
State College, Pa.; Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watch- 
ung, N. J.; James B. Cooper, South Lake Linden, 
Mich.; J. N. Clark, Kanawha Falls, W. Va.; Frank 
H. Crockard, Wheeling, W. Va.; William Nelson Page, 
Ansted, W. Va.: S. H. Pitkin, Akron, O.; W. BE. C, 
Coxe, Toledo, O.; Frederick K. Copeland, Chicago; 
Ware B. Gay, Richmond, Va.; A. Thies, Haile Gold 
Mine, S. C.; J. A. Holmes, St. Louis; Edward Keller, 
Canton, Md.; A. O. Ihlseng, Carthage, Mo.; Erskine 
Ramsay, Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Grant, H. W. Har- 
dinge, Charles H. Livingston and H. H. Minard, Den- 
ver: J. H. Bolles, Colorado Springs; J. H. Devereux, 
Aspen, Colo.; Sydney M. Bamberger, Salt Lake City ; 
E. T. Dumble, Houston, Texas; Harry J. Sheafe, Se- 
attle, Wash. ; P. Kirkegaard, Deloro, Ont. ; Robert G, 
Leckie, Sudbury, Ont.; William J. Sutton, Victoria, 
B. C.; Edward L. Dufoureq, Santa Barbara, Mex. 
Charles Ancelle, Paris; J. Morison Burnup, London ; 
Frank Popplewell, Manchester, England; Herbert J. 
Daly, Melbourne, Victoria, and S. C. Rudra, Mysore, 
India. die ‘ 


? 
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John F. Parks, one of the best-known mining super! 
intendents in California, who died recently, was long 
in charge of the Kennedy Mining Company, at' Jack 
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son, Amador county, and was also for some time man- 
ager of the South Eureka, in the same county. Mr. 
Parks was not long since a trustee of the State Min- 
ing Bureau, and was an eminently practical and skilled 
mining man. While in his charge the Kennedy mine 
paid large sums in dividends. The new shaft, sunk 
under his supervision, is considered one of the best 
pieces of mining work in California. 





INDUSTRIAL. 


The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, of 
Dayton, O., has secured a large order for pumps, etc., 
from Frederic Nell, London, Eng. 

The Diamond Drill and Machine Company, of 
Birdsboro, Pa., has opened an office in the Farmer’s 
Bank building, Pittsburg, in charge of G. B. Nutt, 
representative of Piling & Crane. 

The United States Portland Cement Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., recently organized, has purchased 62 
acres of land two miles east of Connellsville, Pa., for 
its plant. The capital of the company is $500,000. 

The H. K. Porter Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., re- 
cently secured 21% acres of land adjoining its works, 
from the American Bridge Company. It is a por- 
tion of the Keystone works of the latter, that are be- 
ing abandoned, the bridge works being taken to Am- 
bridge. 

It is stated that a large company has been formed 
in England to build plants for the re-rolling of rails by 
the American process employed at the Themley Point, 
N. J., plant of the McKenna Process Company. The 
company will be called the English McKenna Process 
Company. 

The Mine and Smelter Supply Company last week 
received an order from the Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Company, Calumet, Mich., for 43 Wilfley concentrat- 
ing tables. Another order for 14 of these tables was 
received from the Honerine Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, Stockton, Utah. The company has sold over 
100 Wilfley tables in October so far. 

The Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Company 
plant, at Irwin, Pa., was destroyed by fire October 9. 
entailing an estimated loss of $50,000. The owners 
of the Hockensmith Company are Frank C. Hocken- 
smith, his son, Wilbur, and F. L. Shalleberger, of 
Pittsburg; and D. M. Wagoner, of Irwin. 


The Osborn Engineering Company, of Cleveland, 
O., will do a general, civil, mechanical, electrical and 
mining engineering business in Indiana. The com- 
pany has established headquarters at 108 Rose Dis- 
pensary block, Terre Haute, with R. D. Roy as State 
agent. The company will contract to open up mines 
and equip them with required machinery. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, has secured a contract for the elec- 
trical equipment of the East Greta and Steinford Mer- 
thyr Coal Company collieries in the South Maitland 
fields, near Newcastle, N. S. W. The machinery will 
be utilized for the lighting of the new government 
township of Kurri Kurri, near the collieries. 

The firm of G. W. Price & Co., formerly at 424 
Market street, San Francisco, has been incorporated 
under the name of G. W. Price Pump Company. G. 
W. Price is president; A. G. Price, vice-president; F. 
McArthur, secretary and treasurer. The company 
has taken more commodious quarters at 523 Market 
street, where its facilities for manufacturing centri- 
fugal pumps, placer gravel mills and power machinery 
have been greatly increased. 

The Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of automatic cut-off engines, is building an 800 
h. p. horizontal cross-compound Corliss engine, direct 
connected to Westinghouse alternator, for the Na- 
tional Tube Company, Pennsylvania department, and 
also a 500 h. p. Corliss engine, direct connected to 
300 k. w. generator, for the United States Coal Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. It is also building a large 
cross-compound Corliss engine for the Whiting Foun- 
dry Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill. 

The American Process Company, of 62-64 William 
street, New York City, has finished installing one of 
its largest sand and cement dryers for Clifford L. 
Miller & Co., at Long Island City. This dryer is op- 
erating successfully, with a capacity of over 20 tons 
per hour. This company is also installing at Grims- 
by, England, one of their largest drying plants for the 
Grimsby. Fish Manure and Oil Company for drying 
fish refuse, and have lately finished the installation of 
an entire plant for the Hull Fish Manure and Oil 
Company, at Hull, England. 


Geo. Woodbury, of San Francisco, Cal., has sold 


four Wilfley concentrators to the Jumper Gold Mining - 


Syndicate for the mine at Stent, Cal. This order was 
given after a competitive trial with five well-known 
concentrators. He also reports, the sale of the 
following: Union Iron Works, 2 Wilfley tables ; 
Risdon Iron Works, 2; Harron Rickard & McCone, 
1; Honorine mine, Utah, 13 tables; Anaconda Copper 
Company, Montana, 13 tables (making a total of 500 


Wilfley tables used by this company), and 36 slimers 
sold to the Denver Engineering Works. 


The steam power plant of the St. Louis Exposition, 
now being built by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Co., will be fitted with two large central condensing 
units, each consisting of a 40-in. elevated condenser 
capable of handling 96,000 lbs. of steam per hour. 
These condensers are being built by Henry R. Worth- 
ington, of New York City, who will supply centrifugal 
pumps for handling the circulating water. That com- 
pany will also furnish the rotative dry vacuum pumps 
which will remove all air from the condenser system. 
The boiler feed-pumps are likewise of Worthington 
make. 

The Canadian Copper Company, controlled by the 
International Nickel Company, is erecting an exten- 
sive plant at Copper Cliff, Ont., which will have a 
capacity of 1,000 tons of ore per day and cost about 
$1,000,000. The Canadian General Electric Company 
has secured a contract for two 200 k. w. alternating 
generators for direct connection to tandem compound 
condensing engines, to be built by the Robb Engineer- 
ing Company, of Amherst, Nova Scotia. The blowing 
engines, two of 200 h. p. each, will be built at the 
Milwaukee shops of the Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Two 40-ton electric cranes have yet to be or- 
dered. The boilers will be built by the Aultman & 
Taylor Company, of Mansfield, Ohio. Two locomo- 
tives have been ordered from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for hauling slag cars, which have been ordered 
from the Pollock Company, of Youngstown, Ohio. The 
plant is expected to be in operation by April next. 
The power house is being constructed and equipped 
under the supervision of the Engineering’ Company of 
America, New York. : 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The merits of Albany grease for lubricating of all 
kinds are set forth in circulars issued by Adam Cook’s 
Sons, of 313 West street, New York. The company 
has received many testimonial letters from stationary 
engineers, mill superintendents, etc. 


The Colorado Iron Works, of Denver, Colo., in its 
catalogue No. 6, describes its impact screen for screen- 
ing and sizing wet and dry ores from 40 to 80 mesh. 
Some of the important merits claimed for this device 
over rotary screens are small head room and floor area 
required, low first. cost, large capacity, light weight, 
adaptability to screen sizing and capacity for very 
fine screening. The screen has been used at some 
large mills in the United States and in Mexico. 

The Pittsburg feed-water heaters and purifiers are 
described in detail in an illustrated pamphlet of 48 
pages published by the Pittsburg Feed Water Heater 
Company, for which James Bonar & Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., are the general sales agents. Some of 
the merits claimed for these devices are the large 
effective heating and precipitating surface, the tem- 
perature—210 degrees—to which the water is raised, 
the device used for preventing oil and floating im- 
purities entering the boilers, the automatic regulation 
of the feed water, the large steam space and settling 
chamber, and the spraying device for distributing the 
feed water. The company also builds a tubular feed- 
water heater having a cast-iron shell and brass tubes, 
the advantages claimed for which are the easy clean- 
ing of the tubes, the even distribution and long travel 
of the water, and the four sediment chambers for re- 
moving mud and other impurities held in suspension. 
The pamphlet contains a long list of users of the heat- 
ers and numerous testimonial letters. 





SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS.—At 
the meeting in New York about 320 members. and 
guests registered at the headquarters, at the Murray 
Hill hotel. The opening session was on . Tuesday 
evening, October 13, and the final excursion was to 
West Point, on Saturday, October 17. The industrial 
plants in or near New York City visited by the com- 
pany were the Bayonne refinery of the Standard Oil 
Company, the Perth Amboy refinery of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, and the works of the 
Nichols Chemical Company, at Laurel Hill, Long 
Island. The party that visited the Bayonne refinery 
was in charge of Mr. W. Y. Westervelt, and was re- 
ceived and shown through the various departments of 
the works by Mr. J. P. Krebs. The excursion to the 
Guggenheim refinery was in charge of Mr. G. D. Van 
Arsdale. The visitors were received and shown 
through the buildings by superintendent A. L. Walk- 
er. The various features of the electrolytic copper and 
silver refineries and of the Parkes process lead bullion 
refinery have been described in the JOURNAL and in 
Tne MINERAL INDUSTRY. A score of the members 
and guests were shown through the copper refining 
works of the Nichols Chemical. Gompany, at. Laurel 
Hill. Mr. W. H. Nichols, Jr., auditor of the com- 
pany. met the party in New York and escorted them 


——____ 


to the works. Here they were welcomed by Mr, J 
B. F. Herreshoff, vice-president and technica] director. 
and by Mr. W. C. Ferguson, chief chemist. After 
luncheon Mr. Herreshoff explained that the works of 
the Nichols Chemical Company were the largest in 
the world devoted to the production of electrolytic 
copper, their output being 500,000 Ib. a day, or one. 
fifth of the world’s production. Mr. Herreshoff algo 
gave a brief description of the different processes jn 
use, after which the members of the party were cop. 
ducted through the different departments and were 
accompanied back to New York by Mr. Herreshof, 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Denver. Oct. 17. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The ore tonrage shipped from the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict during the last two months shows the effect of 
the strike. During the first three weeks of July the 
shipments were about 8,800 tons a week. The last 
week in July the tonnage was 13,134. The first week 
in August, just preceding the strike, it was 8,123. 
The shipments for September were: First week, 1,245 
tons; second week, 1,961; third week, 3,619; fourth 
week, 6,890. 

On October 14 82 experienced machine men and 
miners from the Coeur d’Alene district, Idaho, ar- 
rived at Cripple Creek and were assigned by the mine 
owners’ committee to various mines. Several hun- 
dred men were similarly assigned during the past 
week. To cripple the mine owners, a strike was or- 
dered of the local teamsters, but was only partially 
obeyed, the places of the strikers being filled the same 
day. 

The Cripple Creek Mine Owners’ and Operators’ 
Association has stated that there is no ground for com- 
promise between the mine operators and the Western 
Federation of Miners, as the strike, so far as the 
working of the mines is concerned, is over. The oper- 
ators are filling their mines as rapidly as they care to, 
have had no difficulty in securing competent men and 
in many lines of employment have been turning men 
away. In addition the service given by the men now 
working is entirely satisfactory and above the average 
of that given before the strike. There are twice as 
many non-union men at work in the mines of the as- 
sociation to-day as there are men idle on account of 
the strike. 

At Colorado City the Standard Mill of the United 
States Reduction and Refining Company resumed op- 
erations on October 15 with a full force of 180 men, 
most of whom have been employed at the plant for 
from three to ten years. They received one-third pay 
during the shut-down. The company is receiving ore 
from Cripple Creek and the officials estimate that 
10,000 tons of ore will be treated during the next 
month. Five thousand tons are on hand. It is un 
derstood to be the policy of the company not to em- 
ploy any member of the Western Federation of 
Miners. The Telluride mill, at Colorado City, also 
under the ban of the union, is receiving recruits daily 
and is steadily increasing its tonnage. The plant is 
employing non-union labor entirely. 


Oct. 14. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The placer and hydraulic miners throughout the 
State are waiting for the winter rains. Last winter 
was a mild one, and placer miners had to close early 
this summer. The miners expect a heavier snowfall 
this winter. The quartz mines are also more or less 
affected by the failure of the water supply. In Tuo- 
lumne county particularly several large mines have 
been compelled to stop their mills. The use of crude 
oil as fuel is rapidly increasing to remedy the annual 
shut downs where water-power alone is used. It is 
even said power in some cases can be furnished 
cheaper by oil than where water or electricity have to 
be purchased. 

On the levels of Grand Island, one of the Tule 
islands, oil is being used on the tops and sides in & 
similar manner to that used on roads. It holds the 
loose soil, prevents dust, and lessens wear by the 
water, and is offensive to the gophers, ground squirrels 
and other burrowing animals which injure the levees. 
In Kern county many miles of roads have been 
oiled, and are now entirely free from dust. Oil Is 
selling in San Francisco for about 70c. per bbl., but 12 
Fresno and Kern it brings only about 20c. 

The litigation growing out of the sale of the 
Chloride-Bailey gold mines at Dedrick, Trinity county, 
has led to an important ruling by the Superior court. 
The property was sold for $265,000 through the 
efforts of George M. Pinney, of this city, one of. the 
owners agreeing to give him a “reasonable compensa- 
tion.” The parties failing to agree upon what amount 
should constitute a proper commission, suit was 
vrought to enforce payment. At the trial it was 
shown by witnesses that the common compensation for 
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the promoter or broker who effected sale was at least 
10 per cent of the price. The jury, however, returned 
a verdict in favor of Pinney for $7,500. Pinney made 
a motion for a new trial, which Judge Cook granted. 

Instead of shipping the rock in bulk from the 
lepidolite mines at Pala, San Diego county, only sorted 
portions will be shipped. The search for gems in 
that county and in Riverside and San Bernardino 
counties is also going on. About $150,000 worth of 
gem tourmaline was shipped last year. A company 
has been formed in San Diego to locate and acquire 
properties producing tourmaline, kunsite, etc. 

Mr. John Ross, Jr., has succeeded in making ar- 
rangements for starting the Wildman-Mahoney mines 
at Sutter creek, Amador county, again. Both of 
these mines, under one ownership, have been producers 
for years. The ore is of so low a grade that only 
great skill has kept the mines self-supporting. Mr. 
Ross hopes to make the mines profitable again. 

At the Sand Pile mine, Forest Home, Amador 
county, a large cyanide plant is nearing completion. 
There are about 3,000,000 tons of auriferous tailings, 
carrying slimes and fine sulphurets. The plant has 
a capacity of about 240 tons per day and has cost 
between $30,000 and $40,000. The tailings are sup- 
posed to carry about $1 per ton. 

The Gold Bluff Mining and Lumber Corporation, a 
Connecticut corporation owning the Chapman beach 
claims at Gold Bluff, in Humboldt county, is still 
having litigation and other troubles. The trouble be- 
gan when the company bought a gold dredger, which 
did not do the work guaranteed by the makers, accord- 
ing to the company’s ideas. The machine was not ac- 
cepted. An attachment was placed on the claim for 
a balance of about $6,000, alleged to be due. Then 
local creditors began suits for small sums. Meantime 
it developed that there was some misunderstanding 
among the Connecticut owners. 

The once famous old Malakoff hydraulic mine, at 
North Bloomfield, Nevada county, is being re-opened 
as a drift mine. This seems to be the fate of all the 
old hydraulic properties of note in the drainage basin 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers. 


Victoria, B. C. Oct. 15. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The annual general meeting of the Winnipeg Mines, 
Limited, was held at the mine near Phoenix last 
week. The managing director’s statement shows that 
the property is now in a more satisfactory state and 
that the moderate treatment rate offered by the Bound- 
ary Falls smelter will enable the property to work 
at a profit. Shipments are being made from the 50-ft. 
level at present, and the deeper workings are being 
unwatered. The company has still an indebtedness 
of about $5,000. 

At the British Columbia Copper Company’s works, 
at Greenwood, the necessary excavations for a con- 
verter are about completed, and the foundations for 
the new building are being laid. The converter is 
designed to handle the matte from 2,000 tons of 
ore daily and will be operated by electricity. 

The annual report of the Granby Company, pre- 
Sented at the recent general meeting in Montreal, is 
locally regarded as satisfactory. The financial state- 
ment shows that during the year ending. June 30 
12,551,000 Ibs. of fine copper, 277,000 oz. of silver 
and 35,121 oz. of gold were recovered, realizing $2,232,- 
741, of which $295,463 represented net profits. 

The completed 25-ton unit of the Elmore plant at 
the Le Roi No. 2, Rossland, had a short test last 
week. It is expected that the second unit of equal 
capacity will be ready for operation in the course of 
a few days. 

Returns from the Ymir mine in the Nelson division 
still continue to be somewhat unsatisfactory, the report 
for August showing a loss of $2,975. The directors 
announce, however, that these unfavorable results are 
due to the fact that until the lower levels, where the 
richer ore has been met, are opened the available mill- 
feed has been confined to a small and decreasing area, 
and, in consequence, the mill was not kept running at 
its full capacity on payable ore. 

The manager of the Arlington, at Erie, in the 
Same division, sends me the following returns for 
September from this property: Five car-loads of ore 
were shipped to the Hall Mines smelter, the net re- 
turns being $5,341.95. The expenses in Canada were 
$4,322.03, leaving a profit of $1,003.64. 

The Poorman-Granite mine, near Nelson, was again 
closed down last week, this being the fourth occasion 
on which operations have been suspended in the past 
year, generally the result of costly accidents to the 
mill, tramway or by reason of scarcity of water. It is 
ai as yet known whether the mine will be re- 
Parner but there is said to be still plenty of rich ore 
ms sight. Last year the Granite and Poorman mines 

ere amalgamated, and the ore from both has been 
Ve at a 20-stamp mill on the property. 

tio here appears to be some little trouble in connec- 

m with the bounty granted by the Dominion Gov- 

- @ament to the lead miners. According to report, the 





local smelters, who helped the miners to secure this 
aid by resigning their claim to the subsidy previously 
granted on lead smelted in Canada, consider that they 
are entitled to a share of the present grant, and to 
obtain it propose a new and higher schedule of freight 
and treatment charges. Whether this account is true 
or not is not yet however ascertainable, but, neverthe- 
less, there is certainly some friction in connection with 
the matter. Speaking generally, the outlook in the 
Slocan shows steady and increasing improvement, and 
mines at Three Forks and Alamo are beginning to 
make regular shipments. Six wilfley tables have been 
placed in position at the Payne mine and supersede the 
five vanners. 

In the Fish creek district the new Eva mill has 
been put in commission, and has commenced crushing 
the large accumulation of ore in the bins. 

Two fires are reported to have broken out in the No. 
4 mine, belonging to the Western Fuel Company at 
Nanaimo, during the past week. The first has been 
successfully combated, but the second is proving some- 
what difficult to deal with and interfering somewhat 
with the regular operation of the mine. The company 
is meanwhile much satisfied with the result of recent 
development work at the new pit being opened at 
Departure Bay. The coal exportations last month 
from this colliery to San Francisco and other Puget 
Sound ports represented 14,125 ‘tons. 

A Tacoma syndicate has just acquired a copper 
property on one of the Queen Charlotte group, near 
Graham Island, from which a satisfactory test ship- 
ment was made last year. 





San Luis Potosi. Oct. 13. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

During September 19 the leading mining com- 
panies that paid in the city of Mexico distributed 
$535,000 Mexican in dividends, the leaders being the 
Penoles, with $100,000; Dos Estrellas, with $90,000; 
Santa Gertrudis, with $60,000, and La Blancha, with 
$50,000. 

In the Cananea district, Sonora, the Alcasia De- 
velopment Company is preparing to start extensive 
development. Phillip Connell has interested the Lake 
Superior Gold Mining and Milling Company in his 
properties in Cananea. Chicago men have bought 
La Mexicana lead and silver mine, some 5 miles 
south of Cananea. In the Bacoachic district, Bisbee, 
Ariz., people are seeking the control of the Metallic 
mine, and a New York company is starting work on 
La Gloria under the management of H. Hassel. Kan- 
sas City people are figuring on a custom reduction 
plant near Suaqui de Batue and Santo Nino, to be in 
charge of J. N. Orr. In the Arizpe district, L. S. 
Kempler and George Klyse are erecting a concentrat- 
ing and smelting plant for F. J. Touissaint, at Hue- 
pee. At Las Chispas mine, in the Arizpe district, a 
40-h. p. compressor has been installed. La Bufa Min- 
ing and Milling Company has installed new machin- 
ery. The San Ricardo gold mine, in the Poza district, 
is making a good showing under the management of 
D. M. Phillips, and a 5-stamp mill is being erected. 
In the Emperor camp Messrs. Rand and Good have 
sold the Rey del Oro to Arizona people. A company 
with $200 gold capital, formed in Douglas, Ariz., is 
sinking a shaft at the Santa Rosa property, 20 miles 
south of Nogales. The Sonora Gold Mining Company 
is a new company formed in Denver, Colo., with 
$200,000 gold capital, of which C. Butterfield, of 
Denver, is president, and R. D. Hughey, of Alamos, 
Sonora, manager, to work the placers in the Bahui 
Arroyo of the Tuerto river in the Alamos district. 
Work in the tunnel on the Moctezuma mine, now 
in two miles, has been temporarily stopped because 
of the rush of water from the face. 

In Chihuahua the Torreon Metallurgical Company 
has bought from F. MacDonald and the Dale Brothers 
the Americano mine of Terrazas for $100,000, Mexi- 
can. The Lluvia de Oro mines of San Andres del 
Rio, are reported sold to an American company, in- 
cluding the 50-ton reduction works, and the new com- 
pany is seeking a concession for a railroad to Topo- 
lobampo. At La Luz mines of Baguariachic new ma- 
chinery is being received from San Francisco. 

The Dolores mine, about 90 miles west of Minaca, 
in the State of Chihuahua, a gold and silver property, 
has been sampled by Messrs. Louis S. Noble, A. Ches- 
ter Beatty, and Philip Argall, all of Denver, Colo. 
Recently Mr. George A. Schroter, of Denver, sampled 
the ore developed since the examination by Mr. Beatty 
last April. The results of these examinations are 
stated in a circular issued by the Venture Corporation, 
which is floating a company to work the mine. Mr. 
Noble’s examination showed a total tonnage of 39,120 
tons, of a net value, after making all deductions, of 
$1,399,000; the recent addition to the dump is esti- 
mated at $34,000 net, making a total of *$1,4383,000. 
Mr. Beatty’s examination showed a total tonnage of 
36,831 tons, of a net value of $1,202,800; addition 
to the dump, estimated at 1,500 tons, valued at 
$34,000 ; total, $38,300, with a total net value of $1,- 
234,800. Mr. Beatty’s and Mr. Noble’s sampling of 
the mine differed $77,000, and of the dump $120,000. 






The total amount of ore on the dump is estimated at - 
11,000 to 11,500 tons. -The average grade of all ore 
is given as $60 per ton. The company to take over 
the mine, the Dolores Mining Company, is to be cap- 
italized at £330,000, of which £30,000 is working cap- 
ital, in cash. The par value of the shares is £1. 

From Lower California comes the report that the 
Pyne Smelting Company, of Alameda, Cal., has 
bought the Esmeralda group of copper mines near the 
border, though the selling price is not given. In the 
Alamo camp, about 75 miles southwest of Ensenada, 
the Mizuaga Gold Mining Company is expecting to 
strike the vein in its new shaft, now down 300 ft. 
The company has a steam hoisting plant, a 10-stamp 
mill and a 50-ton cyanide mill for working. over tail- 
ings of which it has 30,000 tons, and from which it 
is making a recovery of about $3 gold per ton. 

Exchange on New York continues dull through- 
out the week, dropping from 222 on Monday to 218% 
on October 7, and closing October 10 at 220, with 
very little business. In mining stocks, trade was 
almost dead. Victoria went at $200; Bessie, $30; 
Dos Estrellas, $3,000; Noche Buena, $40; Luz de 
Borda, $150; Santa Rosa, $23; Autares, $25; Chi- 
huahua, $35; *Angustias, $98; Barreno, $56; La Paz, 
Matehuala, $700; Amistad y Concordia, $73; Cinco 
Senores, $150, and Soledad, $740. 





Oct. 10. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The report of the Lake View Consols, Limited, for 
the year ending June 30 contains a great deal of 
interesting information. This mine was the rich pro- 
ducer of three and four years ago, when its output 
of 30,000 oz. a month caused such a boom in West 
Australia. Like many other mines in the same 
district, its eyes were picked out for stock exchange 
purposes, and vast amounts of low-grade ore neg- 
lected. Eighteen months ago the inevitable collapse 
took place, and Mr. Govett, who took over the chair- 
\uanship, handed over the management to Bewick, 
Moreing & Company. New shares were issued: to pro- 
vide funds for development and exploration. The re- 
sults so far go to show that there is hardly any rich 
ore left, but large bodies of lower grade ore, varying 
from 10 to 20 dwt. per ton, have been opened up and 
much of it blocked out. As there is no sign of exhaus- 
tion of this class of ore, it has been decided to work 
it on a large scale, and to so rearrange the plant 
as to secure every possible economy. The 75 stamps 
and other plant have been overhauled, electric power 
has been introduced wherever possible, and automatic 
apparatus of all kinds adopted. In fact, the plant 
has: been put in first-class order for efficiency, and 
the ore is to be stoped and selected in such a way as 
to obtain the largest extraction at the least cost. A 
profit of £63,000 is shown on the mining and treat- 
ment of 81,000 tons during the year under review, but 
all is to be carried forward to provide for the extra 
expenses. The report gives very full details of costs 
and of work done in the mine, and is altogether a 
model of what such things should be. 

The dispute among the directors of the Associated 
Northern Blocks proceeds in an unedifying manner. 
I mentioned a fortnight ago that the proposed reorgan- 
ization of the board by the appointment of Mr. Curle 
and others had been abandoned, and that the fight con- 
tinued between the deposed chairman, Mr. Landau, 
and the other directors. At the meeting of the share- 
holders the allegations against Mr. Landau were gen- 
eral, and not specific, so that his opponents did not 
particularly impress shareholders. It is simple enough 
for a trained mining engineer to recognize wilful mis- 
management when he sees it, but it is difficult for 
him to prove the wilfulness. In the present case it is 
not the mining engineers, who have recently made 
investigations, that are expressing their opinion pub- 
licly, but a set of directors, who have not in. the past 
been above “protecting their own interests.” The 
latest item of news in connection with this case is 
that Mr. John Waddington, one of the directors who 
removed Mr. Landau, has thought better of his action, 
and has written a letter of apology for the course he 
took. He announces that he will not oppose the re- 
election of Mr. Landau and has sent in his resignation 
of his own directorship, intending to offer himself for 
re-election at the forthcoming adjourned meeting of 
shareholders. This action considerably modifies the 
position of affairs with regard to the directorate, and 
manifestly makes the position of the other opponents 
of Mr. Landau untenable. The adjourned meeting 
will be looked forward to with very great interest. 

The Sierra Buttes Gold Mining Company, operating 
on the Mother Lode of California, has not yet been 
able to dispose of its property. Six months ago the 
grade had got so low and the developments were so 
unpromising that it was thought best to sell and wind 
up the company. It was obvious, however, at the 
time that the prospects of a sale were problematical. 
It is, however, quite probable that an individual 
owner with the plant now installed would find it 
worth while to continue the operations and could make 
a profit sufficient for himself. The results of work 
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for the first half of the current year show that the 
grade has slightly increased. The amount of ore 
created was. 7,744 tons, which yielded gold bullion 
worth $25,206, or an average of $3.25 per ton, as com- 
pared with $2.67 during the previous six months. A 
profit of £2,807 was made, but this is to be carried 
forward. This profit is, of course, insufficient for 
a company that has to pay directors, secretary and 
office rent, and pay the salary of a high-class man- 
ager; but it would pay the right sort of man if he 
happened to come along, though the company could 
not charge him a very high price for the property and 
plant. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


Mineral Oil Eaxports—In September the United 
States shipped 10,987,133 gal. crude oil; 932.290 gal 
naphtha; 66,045,947 gal. illuminating: 7,977,517 
gal. lubricating and paraffin; 582,624 gal. residuum; 
total, 86,525,511 gal. as against 80,826,179 gal. -in the 
same month last year. In the nine months ending 
September 30, the exports totaled 663292,484 gau.. 
which compared with 773,501,446 gal. in the corre- 
sponding period last year, showing a decrease of 110.- 
208,962 gal., principally in illuminating oil. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company.—Shipments of 
coal and coke east of Pittsburg and Erie for the week 
ending October 10 and for the period since January 1 
were as follows, in short tons: 


Since 
January. 
3,365,310 
21,561,678 
7,671,696 


Anthracite 
Bituminous 
k 


$2,598,684 

Compared with the corresponding nine months and 

ten days last year there is an increase of 1,737,390 

tons anthracite, 1,211,460 tons bituminous, and 46,740 

tons coke, making a total increase of 2,995,590 tons, 
or about 10 per cent. 


ALASKA. 


PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 

Alaska Smelting and Refining Company.—Paul 
Johnson, smelting manager for this company (an 
auxiliary company of the Brown Alaska Company), 
has been in Spokane ordering machinery for the 
sampler he is erecting for the company at Hadley. 
He placed an order for the rock crushers, rolls and 
steam engine with the Allis-Chalmers Company 
through its Spokane agents, the Bradley Engineering 
and Machinery Company, and one for the auto- 
matic samplers, shafting, pulleys, etc., with the Union 
Iron Works, of Spokane. There are to be three Gates 
gyratory crushers, No. 6, No. 3 and No. 1, with a 
style B Gates sample grinder and two F crushers in 
the bucking room. Mr. Johnson’s system of sampling 
is to be used, and there will be four of the Johnson 
samplers—one No. 1, one No. 2 and two No. 3. The 
machinery will be driven by an 18 by 36-in. Reynolds- 
Corliss engine of about 150 h. p. 

The big No. 6 crusher will be on the ground-floor 
level. A bucket elevator, with 14 by 7 by 12-in. 
buckets on a rubber belt, will carry the ore to the 
No. 1 sampler, which will cut out 20 per cent of the 
ore, passing this on to the No. 3 crusher and thence to 
the No. 2 sampler, which in turn will discard 80 per 
cent of the ore it receives. The retained ore will then 
be elevated by a bucket elevator to the No. 1 crusher, 
whence it will fall to the No. 3 sampler, which will 
discard 80 per.cent. The ore will then pass through 
10 by 16-in. rolls and into the fourth sampler (similar 
in size to No. 3), when 20 per cent of it will be taken 
to the bucking room, where the sample grinder and F 
crusher reduce it to pulp for the assayer. The second 
F crusher in the bucking room will be used for crush- 
ing matte for sampling. 

The sampler building will be 60 ft. long, 53 ft. high 
and 69 ft. wide in its lower portion, with a width of 
30 ft. in the higher part. Immediately to the east of 
it will be four ore bins, having a total capacity of 
1,200 tons, these to be connected with the Brown- 
Alaska Company’s mines by a tramway. On the west 
another set of bins of similar capacity, connected with 
the wharf by a tramway, will be used for custom ores. 
The two lower groups of ore bins, placed between the 
sample mill and the furnace house, will have a total 
storage capacity of about 10,000 tons. Mr. Johnson 
intends using belt conveyors, instead of ore cars, for 
conveying ore from the upper bins to the sampler and 
from the mill to the lower bins. Large side-dumping 
ears will be used to run the ore from the lower bins 
to the furnace and will dump automatically. 

It is intended to have the mill completed by Jan- 
vary 1, when the company will begin purchasing cus- 
tom ores. It will start the furnace about two months 
later. 


ARIZONA. 


' COCHISE COUNTY. 
Benson.—This 100-ton smelter, at Benson, Ariz., is 
about ready for work. It was built by eastern men 
and will depend entirely on custom work for business. 


GRAHAM COUNTY. 


Arizona Copper Company, Ltd.—The production of 
copper at the mines and smelter at Clifton for Sep- 
tember was equivalent to 1,129 short tons. 


MOHAVE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Elkhart.—This mine, at Chloride, is to resume 
work by sinking a new deep shaft. 
Gold Road.—This mine, at Acme, in San Francisco 
district, is making weekly shipments of gold bullion 
from its mill and cyanide plants. 


Merrimac.—The Philadelphia & Arizona Mining 
Company may reopen this old mine, near Chloride. 
The property is equipped with a 10-stamp mill and has 
1,000 ft. of shafts and drifts. 

Minnesota.—This mine, at Chloride, is working 
again in a small way. 

Tennessee.—This company, at Chloride, has pulled 
the pumps from the lower workings and has an- 
nounced that work will stop until January 1, when 
the property will pass to a new company. 

Tour.—This mine, at Cerbat, is working a small 
force on a: cross-cut from the 200-ft. level. 

White Hills Company.—This company, at White 
Hills, has signified its intention of working some of 
its old mines this winter. D. H. Moffat, of New 
York and Denver, is a large stockholder. 


CALIFORNIA. 


AMADOR COUNTY. 

Defender.—This mine, at Defender, F. B. Joyce, 
owner, is paying well. <A projected sale to W. A. 
Clark fell through because the latter wanted to sink 
deeper without making any payment. 

Horn.—This mine, George W. Horn superintendent, 
which has been idle a few months for lack of funds, 
is expected to resume operations shortly. The tunnel 
is to be run 100 ft. further. 


CALAVERAS COUINTY. 

Operations have begun at the Wheat place on the 
Valley Spring road opening the gravel channel. Ma- 
chinery is being put in to sink a 225-ft. shaft. Pros- 
pecting has shown profitable gravel. 

Men have begun work near Petersburg, on the 
Calaveras river, where they are using a centrifugal 
pump to raise water and gravel from the river bed. 

California Gold Dredging Company.—Mr. Hammon, 
of this company, is at Jenny Lind looking after the 
construction of the big gold dredger. 

Leota Ranch.—This property, near Jesus Maria, 
has been purchased by J. T. Thompson and others, 
and the quartz ledges are to be developed. 


EL DORADO COUNTY. 

Eureka Slate Quarry.—About 75 men are employed 
in this quarry, and others are building a power-house 
for the cable across the American river. 

Magnolia.—George Wiest has applied to the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission for permission to work this 
mine near Georgetown by hydraulic process. The 
tailings drain into Otter creek, which reaches the 
middle fork of the American river. 


Ohio.—This mine, at Grizzly flat, has been sold by 
A. H. McAffee to William Brown, of Oleta. It ad- 
joins the Mount Pleasant. 


KERN COUNTY. 

Gold Flint.—This property, in the Stringer district, 
near Randsburg, has been leased by Wilson « Nixon to 
A. E. Sanderson for one year with a privilege of pur- 
chase within that time. 

Piute Mining Company.—On this property, at Piute, 
Daniel Trestle superintendent, a 5-stamp mill is to be 
erected. Considerable good ore is on the dump. There 
are two tunnels, one in 460 ft. and the other 360 ft. 


Wedge & Kinyon.—These two mines, at one time 
large producers, are being worked under lease by F. 
S. Jones and B. Summers, who are about to mill a lot 
of ore at the Atkinson mill. 

White Star—This mine, owned by the Rayo Min- 
ing Company, of Los Angeles, is putting up its own 
mill, the custom mill having closed down in the Pioneer 
district. A car-load of machinery has already been 
shipped. 

Yellow Aster Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company reports that it resumed work on August 28 
with non-union men, and on September 30 had the full 
complement. of 130 stamps dropping in its mill. Since 
then everything in and about the mine and mills has 
been running as smoothly as before the strike. E. H. 


Barton, of Randsburg, is superintendent. 


NEVADA COUNTY. 


Central Consolidated Mining Company.—For this 
mine at Little Greenhorn creek, Grass Valley district, 
a 10-stamp mill is-to be erected. The Duval vein is 
now being developed under Mr. Coflin. C. A. Bailey is 
president. 


Fountain Head & Cold Spring.—These two mines 
at Willow Valley have been bonded: and areé to be 
opened soon as possible. They are both grave] propo- 
sitions. 

Huron Mining and Development Company.—The 
Red Cross group of mines at Omega has been consolj- 
dated with the properties of this company, W, H 
Bray manager. There are 19 claims in the consolida. 
tion. Stockholders in the old companies will receiye 
proportionate shares in the new company. An aerial 
tramway is to connect the Huron shaft with the 
20-stamp mill in the Red Cross, and the mill is to be 
remodeled. The Red Cross was closed down a short 
time since after considerable money had been spent in 
building the mill and making many improvements, 

Lecompton.—F rom this mine, Nevada City, W. H. 
Dunlap superintendent, very good ore continues to be 
taken. The richest rock is being shipped to the 
smelters. 

Malakoff.—This gravel mine, near North Bloomfield, 
is being reopened by R. A. Thomas and will be worked 
by drifting. The old tunnel is being repaired. 

New Eureka.—The machinery obtained from the 
Sailor flat claim has been installed at this mine at 
Canada Hill. The 2-compartment incline is being 
rapidly sunk. 

Omega.—This mine, now owned by a Chicago com- 
pany, E. C. Wilson superintendent, will be worked 
by drifting. 

Polar Star Mining Company.—At this property, 
Grass valley, James McCaffrey superintendent, the 
new shaft is down 200 ft., and drifting will soon begin: 

Yuba.—At this mine, near Maybert, superintendent 
Bryson has men at work. A wire tramway is to con- 
nect the Mayflower claim with the 25-stamp mill at 
the river, about 2,000 ft. below. The original Yuba 
mine in the canyon is also to be operated again. The 
mine is now to be known as El Oro, 


: PLACER COUNTY. 


Dairy Farm.—This gold mine, on the Brown ranch, 
on Bear river, A. E. Vandercook superintendent, is to 
start up again. Several buildings are to be erected. 

Shady Run.—At this mine, R. A. Watson superin- 
tendent, 16 men are at work. The owners are resi- 
dents of Stockton. 

Wm. Rousch & Co—QJ. J. Hoffman and T. M. 
Brown have applied for a permit to work this mine 
by hydraulic process. It is near Forest hill, draining 
into Vulean canyon creek, which reaches the middle 
fork of the American river. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 

Theodore Phillips and Gustave Rauschapt report 
having found good placer ground in Holcomb valley. 
The strike is not far from the Green Lead mine. 
Little will be done until the coming of the winter 
rains. 

Anglo-American Consolidated Mining Company.— 
The American Girl Gold Mining Company has deeded 
to this company several claims held by the former 
in Muchacho mining district. 

Helvetia.—The new shaft in this mine at Julian 
admits of development being carried on faster. 


SISKIYOU) COUNTY. 

Bean.—P. R. Bean has sold this claim, near Hen- 
ley, for $5,000 to Los Angeles men, who will prospect 
and put up a mill if developments warrant. 

Hazel Gold Mining Company.—This company, at 
Henley, J. O. Jillson manager, intends starting the 
mine, which has been shut down some time. It was 
formerly a large producer. The company also owns 
the Gladstone mine at French gulch, Shasta county. 


McKinley.—This quartz mine, at Humbug, is now 
employing 40 men and doing much development. 


SONOMA COUNTY. 

Black Bear—In this quicksilver mine, 20 miles 
from Cloverdale, near the Culver-Baer mine, at the 
end of the new 400-ft. tunnel, a 14-ft. ledge of ore 
carrying quicksilver was struck recently. 


TRINITY COUNTY. 3 

Mountain Boomer.—In addition to the stamp mill 
at New River, a Huntington mill is being installed. 

Poker Bar Mining Company.—H. N. Morse and 
H. O. De la Montanya, of San Francisco, have leased 
for 10 years the mining ground, dredge and machinery 
of this company at Lowden’s ranch. A new dredge is 
to be constructed. 

Red Mountain Hydraulic Gold Mining Company.— 
This company has been organized at Oakland, Ala- 
meda county, to work the Red Mountain mine near 
Weaverville. The directors are C. S. Holmes,.8. E. 
Slade, John A. Britton, E. F. Burril, G. W. Fisher 
F. C. Holmes and S. E. Coleman. 


Weaver Creek.—E. H. Wakeman, representing east 
ern men, has agreed with the executor of the Junkan’s 
estate to work these properties by dredging. : 
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TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 


Confidence.—This mine, at Confidence, which has 
been worked on a large scale for some years, has 
been shut down owing to some disagreement among 
owners. 

Doyle-—The water has been removed from this 
gravel mine, and work is to begin at once. 

Lost For.—This mine, near Buchanan, which has 
been closed some time is to start again. 

Mount Jefferson.—Heavier pumps are to be installed 
in.this mine. 

Nonparcil.—The Longfellow mill is being torn down 
and removed. The rich rock from the recent Long- 
fellow strike was worked at the Moody mill. 


COLORADO. 
CHAFFEE COUNTY. 

Ohio & Colorado.—The new roasting plant at this 
smelter will enable it to treat sulphide ores, which 
formerly could not be treated with profit. The man- 
agement states that by the first of the year the 
smelter will be handling 800 tons daily and the present 
force of about 400 men doubled. Timothy Goodwin 
is general manager. 

Vivandicre.—Machinery for a 50-ton concentrating 
mill has arrived at Salida for this copper mine in the 
Turret district. It is expected to be in operation 
about December 1, and will treat custom ore. J. J. 
New is the manager. 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 

Hope.—John O’Neill has started work on this group 
on Saxon mountain, adjoining the old Anglo-Saxon, 

Independence.—Recent shipments from this mine, 
in East Argentine, it is reported, gave mill returns 
for one lot of over 1,800 oz. in silver and 20 oz. gold, 
while another lot milled over 1,200 oz. in silver and 6 
oz. in gold per ton. 





GILPIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Blue Grass Mining and Milling Company.—Iowa 
men are interested in a group of claims in Phoenix 
district, which are reported to be showing up well. 
The company has given a contract to McFarlane & 
Company, of Black Hawk, for a rapid drop 10-stamp 
mill; concentration will also be used, with cast-iron 
concentrating tables and Standard tables for the 
slimes. The main building will be 30 by 80 ft. A 25- 
h. p. engine and 60-h. p. boiler will be used. The mill 
will be completed in December and will cost about 
$11,000. R. L. Parrish, of Leon, Ia., is president and 
general manager of the company, with R. L. Alex- 
ander, Rollinsville, Colo., superintendent. 


Golden Rod Mining and Milling Company.—The re- 
cently elected officers are: President and general man- 
ager, John Lillig; vice-president, Joseph Weiler; sec- 
retary, A. Ehlebracht; treasurer, M. Winter. The 
above with J. Lillig, Jr., J. Artz, J. Keller and A. 
Alfter and Miss E. Wild are directors. The com- 
pany is a Chicago concern and operates the Pet 
group of claims in the Silver Lake district. The main 
shaft is 50 ft. deep on the Pet, and is to be sunk to 
200 ft. at once. A plant of machinery, with a 2-drill 
Leyner compressor has been installed. John Lillig, 
Black Hawk, is manager. 


Helen Gold Mining and Tunnel Company.—This 
company, with Denver and Eastern backing, owns 22 
claims and a millsite on the north slope of Colorado 
hill in the Pine district. A tunnel has been run over 
300 ft. The company figures on its own mill during 
the coming year. J. ©. Heinz, Arapahoe building, 
Denver, is secretary. 


Kansas-Burroughs Consolidated Mining Company. 
—The September shipments were 170 tramway cars 
aggregating 1,450 tons, the greater proportions of 
which tonnage went to the stamp mills. The prop- 
‘erties of the company are on Quartz hill and are 
worked largely on the sub-leasing system. Richard 
Sykes, Central City, is manager. 


Missouri-Colorado Milling and Mining Company.— 
his company in which Missouri men are interested 
has taken a two-years’ lease and bond on the Snow- 
don group on Silver creek in the Hawkeye district 
for $10,000. It is taking out ores which will be 
thoroughly tested. W. C. Hollister, Apex, is manager. 


New Haven.—This group of 10 claims, it is re- 
ported, at the head of Lump gulch and owned by E. 
W. Morse, has passed into the hands of the Fortu- 
nate Gold Mining and Milling Company. The com- 
pany is incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000, in $1 shares. 


Onoko Gold Mines Company.—The new steam 
hoisting plant has been installed and work on a shaft 
building has started on the Phillips claim in Leaven- 
Worth gulch. The company intend to sink the shaft 


100 or 200 ft. deeper. W. L. Shull, Russell gulch, is 
Manager, 





LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Caribou Mining Company.—Shipments are 150 tons 
of good grade iron daily. Some good lead ore is also 
found. 


Cloud City Mining Company.—Manager Jones is 
again at work on this downtown property. 


Corinne.—A great deal of development is being done 
and some nice ore bodies have been opened. 


Damascus Mining Company.—This concern, 
financed in New York, is arranging for new work on 
the gold belt. New machinery is being put in place 
on the Maud Hicks claim and the old shaft cleaned. 


Gilt Edge.—A large water flow is handled while 
shaft connections are being made. 


Golden Hagle Mining Company.—At the annual 
meeting just held there were 450,000 of the 490,000 
shares represented. The report of secretary Davis 
showed that the Yak tunnel is now through the com- 
pany’s territory, and much new work is planned. The 
directors are J. B. Grant, C. T. Limberg, Charles Ca- 
vender, Walter W. Davis, Albert Smith, George W. 
Skinner and §S. F. McDonald. 


Great Central Mining Company.—This new com- 
pany is to develop the Leo, Miners’ Hope and Seven- 
Twenty claims. St. Louis people are back of the 


_ enterprise. 


Homer Placer.—This 150-acreage proposition, north 
and west of the city, will not be worked this winter, 
but it is highly probable that the shaft will be sunk 
in the spring. 


Ibex Mining Company.—While connections 
been made at No. 4 shaft and drifting into ore above 
the tunnel is under way, new work has started in No. 
5 shaft. Stations are being cut and machinery put in. 
Much prospecting is going on in the other shafts, 
while shipments are steady at 200 to 250 tons daily. 

Ohio & Colorado Smelting and Refining Company.— 
At the annual meeting the reports of manager Good- 
win were very satisfactory. It was decided to build 
two more lead furnaces at the Salida plant, which has 
been running at full capacity. The company also 
took over the Republic’s plant, at Leadville, and will 
rebuild and remodel it to handle both lead and matte. 
Since the meeting the union men at the Salida smelter 
have refused to go back to 12 hours and more pay, 
holding out for 8 hours, and over 200 walked out. 
The company, however, is running two furnaces with 
non-union men, and manager Goodwin states that it 
will continue operations. J. C. Kortz, of Cleveland, 
was re-elected president, H. G. Reddington vice-presi- 
dent, J. M. Thomas treasurer, and E. A. Strinbrenner 
secretary. 

Louise Mining Company.—Steady development is 
opening large bodies of low-grade gold ore, including 
some better material oceasionally. Plans are under 
way for the erection of a mill. 

New Leadville Home Mining Company.—The direc- 
tors’ meeting heard gratifying reports from the Pen- 
rose workings. The new iron body is opening up 
nicely, and 75 to 100 tons iron are shipped. 

New Monarch Mining Company.—While shipping 
to the Salida smelter the company is doing some new 
development on its Monarch, Winnie and Lida shafts, 
and is arranging to sink the New Monarch shaft 
deeper, if necessary, to 2,000 ft. A new shaft house 
is being built and new machinery will be put in. 


Tuscon.—Besides opening up the old ore bodies, the 
company is arranging to explore with a diamond drill. 


OURAY COUNTY. 


George Crawford.—The 3,500-ft. Genesee water-line 
is being laid for this syndicate. The buildings and 
all old underground works are being overhauled and 
repaired. Three 8-hour shifts will be put on driving 
ahead in the main tunnel. G. B. Groff is superin- 
tendent. 

Horne.—This pyritic smelter at Batchelor switch 
will soon be blown in. Manager Hill is buying and 
contracting for ore. 

Lloyd.—Robert Porteous, owning this group in the 
Sneffels district, is reported to have struck a rich 
streak of gold and silver ore. 


PARK COUNTY. 


Hock Hocking—About 25 men are employed in 
mining and new improvements. The owners have 
completed a new assay office. Development is being 
pushed, and about 4 car-loads are shipped weekly. 

London.—Ten cars a week are shipped and 40 men 
are at work. When the new ore buildings are com- 
pleted 60 men will be employed. 

Mosher.—This group in South Mosquito has started 
a tunnel to be driven steadily through the winter 

Snowstorm.—It is reported that the season’s placer 
mining at Alma will considerably exceed any other 
year in the mine’s history. 


have, 


‘erty. 








SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 


Tomboy.—Operations have been resumed at this 
mine on a small scale. A number of men have been 
employed regardless of union affiliation. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Among the prominent members of the Tomboy Com- 
pany recently in Telluride were F’. Underwood, Lon- 
don; P. L. Foster, London, and Mr. Bayliss, London, 
besides several others. - 

Miners’ Strike.—The labor situation in this county 
remains practically unchanged, with no prospects of 
an immediate settlement. At a recent meeting of the 
San Juan district union it was decided to tax all 
working members of the union within the jurisdictior 
of the San Juan district $5 per month for continuing 
the strike in Telluride. Since the strike was de- 
clared at the Butterfly-Terrible mine, at Ophir Loop, 
south of Telluride, the company is employing men 
grading for a building for a steam plant. During 
the summer water power is used, but in winter tnis 
supply becomes very limited and only part of the mill 
can be opareted. The exhaust will be used for heating 
the mill and bunk houses. 


Black Bear.—Work on this group in Ingram basin, 
east of Telluride is pushed; and good progress is made 
in the tunnel. The principal vein is the Argentine, 
an extension of the famous Argentine vein owned by 
the Tomboy. The company contemplates erecting a 
small mill and grading will start in a few days. The 
ground is owned by local men. Leonard Kaanta is 
president and manager. 

H. M. H.—This group near the Nellie mine, in Bear 
creek basin, which was purchased by John Ekman 
from H. M. Hogg last year, is being developed. A 
recent strike assays several hundred dollars per ton. 
A tramway will be erected to connect the mine and 
10-stamp mill. John Ekman, the manager, expects to 
spend the winter at Calumet, Mich. 


Special Sessions.—This mine on Mount Wilson, near 
the Silver Pick mine, is owned chiefly by Chicago men. 
Development is pushed; a rich streak of ore was 
recently cut. Preparations are under way for erect- 
ing a mill and tramway next year. E. L. Davis, 
Telluride, is manager and one of the chief stock- 
holders. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 

Connors Bonanza.—A 41%-ft. vein of ore is re- 
ported in this tunnel now in Elk mountain, near 
Kokomo, about 2,000 ft. 

Hoyle & Hoyle—These parties are driving a cross- 
cut from the main Puzzle level to cut the vein of the 
Gold Dust lode in Illinois gulch and drain that prop- 
A good streak of rich gold-bearing iron and 
lead sulphides was reported in the bottom of the old 
shaft on the Gold Dust, but the water was too great 
to be handled by the small hoisting plant. 

Minnie—R. W. Foote is again operating this old 
mine on Mineral hill under lease. Some years ago, 
under a lease to Foote & White, the Minnie was 
an important producer of heavy lead-silver ore. There 
is a concentrating mill on the property. 

Monte Aristo.— Work on this property is progress- 
ing. A new mill will be erected, as the old one 
is too dilapidated to be repaired. The aerial tram- 
way is being put in place. 

Providence-Colorado—This company, on Gibson 
hill, H. S. Whitehead, of Breckenridge, superintendent, 
is cutting a station at 170 ft. When the station is fin- 
ished a cross-cut will be started to the vein of ore 
cut in the upper level and followed for 30 ft. by 
the shaft. 

Ten-Mile Tunnel Company.—A large mill, it is re- 
ported, will be built at Curtin to treat the ores of this 
company operating at Peak One. The company pro- 
poses to drive a long tunnel. 

Victoria & Eureka.—These properties on Mount 
Royal have been sold to the Masontown Mining and 
Milling Company, composed of E. A. Keables, of Den- 
ver, and S. R. Provnis and J. V. Hooper, of Mason- 
town, Pa. The company has provided for a 75-ton 
cyanide mill, to be completed at an early date. HE. A. 
Keables is manager. 

Wilson.—This old smelter at Breckenridge is being 
torn down and will be put up at Frisco to treat the 
Victoria ore. It has been idle some time. 

TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Miners’ Strike-—As far as the mine owners are con- 
cerned the strike appears to be at an end. More men 
are busy at the mines already working and several 
other mines are reported getting ready to start. The 
men brought in are principally Missourians that went 
to the Ceur d’Alenes in 1899. Most are said to be 
good machine men, the class of miners most needed at 
present. Other men are daily coming in from various 
parts of the country. The strike leaders have tried to 
prolong the struggle by calling out the teamsters and 
others, but the places of those who went out were 
filled without difficulty. The union leaders still assert 
that the strikers will win, but what their object is in 
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thus trying to deceive the men is not readily seen. 
Some of the troops have been recalled from the dis- 
trict, but there are quite a number still left, and it 
is understood that they will remain until there is abso- 
lutely no need for them. The Mary McKinney mine 
is to start up in a few days. The Ajax mine, which 
has been running for some weeks, has closed down for 
a few days, on account of a change in management. 
The Standard mill at Colorado City has started up 
again with a good-sized supply of ore on hand, and em- 
ploys non-union men. The Telluride mill at the same 
place has also started operations with non-union men. 
While business in general is dull in the district, it is 
not so dull as it might be and shows signs of improving 
greatly in the near. future. 


{[sabella Gold Mining Company.—The report again 
comes that this company and the Empire State Com- 
pany have consolidated. Such rumors have appeared 
at intervals for some years past and have each time 
proved false. This time there appears, however, to 
be some truth in the report. The property of the Em- 
pire State Company is nearly surrounded by the Isa- 
bella property and for some time the officers of the 
former company have been trying to effect a consoli- 
dation. The filing of a suit for about $1,500,000 by 
the Empire against the Isabella is generally regarded 
as one of the efforts to effect a consolidation. 

Portland Gold Mining Company.—The usual quart- 
erly dividend of 3c. per share, or $90,000, has been 
paid. This brings the amount of dividends paid up to 
$4,657,080. 

IDAHO. 
BLAINE COUNTY. 


Guggenheim Exploration Company.—This company 
has leased, with option to purchase, the Lucky Boy 
and Rember group of zinc-lead properties on Boyle 
mountain, about 14 miles from Ketchum. Boarding 
and bunk houses, with accommodations for 15 men, 
are being constructed at the mines, the intention 
being to develop them this winter and build a zinc 
mill in the spring. A 150-ft. drift in one of these 
mines shows a 4-ft. vein of zine ore carrying gold, 
silver and lead. 

BOISE COUNTY. 


Gold Hill—This gold property at Quartzburg will 
be reopened by G. W. Grayson and W. C. Ralston of 
San Francisco, Cal. The mine has been idle for six 
years, and the lower workings are flooded. 


Osborne.—A 100-ten reduction plant is to be erected 
at this property at Horseshoe Bend. When the plant 
is installed the property will be able to ship a car- 
load of concentrates daily. 

Washington.—A larger hoist is being put in at this 
mine near Idaho City. The old hoist will be set up 
on the 400-ft. level, and an incline sunk on the ledge 
from the drift that was run to cut the ore shoot. 


CUSTER COUNTY. 


White Knob Copper Company.—The smelting fur- 
naces of this company at Mackay went into commis- 
sion recently. The capacity of the furnaces is 1,000 
tons of ore per day of 24 hours, and for economical 
reasons they must be operated at full capacity. Over 
40,000 tons of ore are in the bins, and the extraction 
of ore will continue. About 200 men are employed 
in the mine. 

IDAHO COUNTY. 


Moose Creek Placers Company, Limited.—This com- 
pany owns 300 acres of placer ground on Moose creek, 
about ten miles from Newsome. The company has ex- 
pended considerable money in the construction of 21 
miles of ditches, water pipes and hydraulic machinery. 
Several new giants will be purchased. Charles P. 
Richardson is manager. 


Sunnyside—Superintendent Abbott has taken his 
miners from the underground workings to complete 
the outside work before winter closes down. The saw- 
mill is completed. 


SHOSHONE COUNTY. 


New Jersey.—The 10-stamp mill of this company, 
in the Coeur d’Alene district, between Big creek and 
Gold run, is running. Beside the mill, the improve- 
ments consist of an electric light plant, a double-track 
tramway 1,650 ft. long, from the mine to the mill, 
and 8,500 ft. of flume from Big creek. The men are 
now taking out ore from the 200-ft. level. The com- 
pany is composed of Spokane and eastern men. M. 
TP. Winder is superintendent. 


Springfield—This property of 7 claims, 7 miles. 


south of Mullan, after being closed for several months, 
has resumed work. Sinking has begun on the ledge 
in the lower tunnel. Over $20,000 has been expended 
in development, mostly in’ tunnels. The lower tun- 
nel was driven 1,200 ft., when a 5-ft. ledge was struck 
at a depth of 750 ft. The following officers were re- 
cently elected: O. B. Livingston, president; W. Gra- 
ham, vice-president ; E. S. Zeitfuchs, treasurer; L. E. 
Hanson, secretary. These, with C. Grossbusch, A. C. 
Blue and O. E. Anderson, constitute the board of 
‘ directors. 


% 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Arcadian.—There is absolutely nothing doing at this 
property. All exploration work has ceased, and the 
diamond drill is laid up for repairs. It will be next 
spring before work is resumed, when the Allouez 
conglomerate lode may be tapped. Ten dwelling 
houses have been sold to the South Range Townsite 
Company and will be moved to South Range. 


Calumet & Hecla.—Rock shipments from the Red 
Jacket shaft have stopped. A number of accidents 
have damaged the four outside compartments, and it 
will take a month for repairs. The two inside com- 
partments, which are used for hoisting water, are also 
out of commission and undergoing repairs. 


Elm River.—Work is confined to sinking in No. 1 
shaft on the Winona lode. A depth of 400 ft. has been 
reached. No development will be done until the shaft 
is down 1,000 ft. 

Isle Royale Consolidated.—The output in September 
was 150 tons of refined copper. 


Mayflower.—Work is confined to driving a cross- 
cut west from the shaft at a depth of 550 ft. The 
amygdaloid lode sought will be cut shortly. 

Michigan Smelting Company.—Excavating and 
grading for.the site of the new plant west of Hough- 
ton, on, Portage lake, is completed and work on the 
superstructure will soon start. 


Old Colony.—The only work under way is drifting 
on an amygdaloid lode at a depth of 580 ft. - 

Osceola Consolidated.—This mine produced 750 tons 
of refined copper in September. The rock houses at 
Nos. 1 and 3 shafts at the North Kearsarge branch 
have been enlarged. Twenty new dwelling houses have 
been erected at the South Kearsarge and 20 at the 
North Kearsarge. 


Quincy.—This company’s contract with James R. 
Cooper, lessee and manager of its smelting plant on 
Portage lake, will expire November 1. Thereafter the 
company will operate the plant. William P. Smith, 
at present assistant superintendent of the Calumet & 
Hecla smelter at Buffalo, N. Y., will be superintendent. 

Tamarack.—The product for September was 515 
tons of refined copper. 


Trimountain.—_-This mine produced 415 tons of re- 
fined copper in September. 

Wolverine.—Sinking is underway in Nos. 3 and 4 
shafts. The lower drifts are opening good ground. A 
new Sterling water-tube boiler and a Green fuel 
economizer for No. 4 boiler house have been ordered. 
A brick-lined self-supporting steel stack, 185 ft. high, 
has been erected. 


COPPER—-KEWEENAW COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ahmeek.—Forty men are grading for a mile exten- 
sion of the Mineral Range Railroad. The line will be 
in commission by November 1. No. 2 shaft is 20 ft. 
deep. No. 1 permanent shaft has been connected with 
the upraise from the drift north of the exploratory 
shaft. 

Allouez.—The new shaft is down 125 ft. The 
foundation for a permanent rock and shaft house is 
being constructed. 

Phoenix Consolidated —The new stamp mill is run- 
ning satisfactorily. It will take several months’ 
work to determine the average richness of the fissure 
veins opened. 


COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Adventure Consolidated.—The output in September 
was 100 tons of refined copper. 


Hamilton.—Work continues in the tunnel under 
Capt. John Finnigan. : 


Mass Consolidated.—The September product was 
130 tons of refined copper. 


Michigan.—The 2-mile extension of the Mineral 
Range Railroad will go into commission November 1, 
when rock shipments to the Mass mill will start. A 
new 45-drill Ingersoll-Sergeant air compressor is being 
installed. 

IRON—MARQUETTE RANGE. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has handed down 
a decision sustaining the Circuit Court in the case 
of the Negaunee Iron Company against the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Company. Three years ago the latter com- 
pany, claiming to be the successor of the Pioneer Iron 
Company, entered on the lands of the Negaunee Iron 
Company, at Negaunee, and began to explore for ore, 
alleging that this procedure was justified by an old 
lease given by the Negaunee Iron Company. An in- 
junction was obtained and that decision is now af- 
firmed. 

Beaufort——This mine, in Baraga county, is being 
worked, 100,000 tons of ore having been sent to market 
this year. Rogers, Brown & Co. are operating the 


—— 
property under the name of the Niagar 
Company. 

Gibson.—The United States Steel Cor 


secured a lease of this mine at Champion. 
closed since 1887. 


a Iron Mining 


poration has 
It has been 


MINNESOTA. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern road is haulin, 
ore as heavily as ever, delivering from 30,000 to 40,000 
tons daily to vessels at Duluth. It will probably make 
a record of nearly 1,000,000 tons for the month, No 
other road in the Lake Superior region will approxi- 
mate this. With November 1 this line will curtail 
_ the shipment for that month by all roads wil] be 
ight. 

The loss in ore shipments, compared with last year 
was 1,332,000 gross tons. All old range ports ship. 
ping from Michigan and Wisconsin, lost heavily, while 
the Messabi and Vermilion were ahead. Ashland, Goge- 
bic range was 476,000 tons short; Escanaba, Gogebic 
and Menominee ranges 715,000 and Marquette 392.000 
On the other hand Duluth, Two Harbors, and Super- 
ior were 270,000 tons ahead. On November 1 all ports 
but Duluth will probably show a decrease. 

From many mining districts of Lake Superior for- 
eigners who have been working in mines that have 
closed for the winter, or for longer, are leaving for 
their old homes. Many Austrians, Fins and Poles haye 
already gone. Some of the mining villages are very 
dull, especially at Amasa, Mich., where nothing re- 
mains active, and at Soudan, Minn. It will probably 
be a long time before this latter property is running 
with much activity. 

It is possible that all three of the Minnesota iron ore 
roads will abandon steam traction in favor of elec- 
tricity. 

Electric companies are working on a proposition 
with the Great Northern Power Company, which is 
to install large water power works at Duluth. Of- 
ficials and experts of these three companies with al} 
the western heads of mining and transportation of the 
United States Steel Company have been making a 
thorough inspection of conditions on the ore roads, 
subsequent to careful study of all data otherwise 
available. The three roads haul about 6,000,000 tons 
each of ore in 8 months, besides, perhaps 2,000,000 
tons of other freight annually. 


IRON—MESABI RANGE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Drills that have been working for H. HE. Smith, 
in section 12, T. 59, R. 14, have been pulled off and 
are stored. Drills in the same township working for 
the Delta Iron Company and several others, have also 
stopped. 

Jordan.— This mine in T. 58, R. 20, has closed for 
the season. Its shipments have not been as large as 
expected. It is a Corrigan mine. 


Hawkins.—This mine of the International Harves- 
ter Company was flooded by rains. It is probable that 
little more ore can be shipped this season. The mine 
had been shipping about 600 tons a day all summer. 

Kanawha.—This mine, near Biwabik, has closed 
for the season with small shipments. 

Stephens.—This mine will cease shipping soon, but 
stripping will continue all winter. 


IRON—VERMILION RANGE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Diamond drill work west of the Chandler mine by 
the Tesora Iron Company has been stopped, no ore 
having been found. 


MONTANA. 


BEAVERHEAD COUNTY. 

Copper Cliff—This company, operating a claim ip 
Axe canyon, contemplates placing a concentrating 
plant and a crushing and separating mill on the prop 
erty. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


Daly.—Mulvahill & Ely, lessees of these properties 
at Wickes, 20 miles from Helena, recently shut down 
the mines, as ore was accumulating faster than the 
concentrator would handle it. They proposed to move 
the mill to a better water supply and increase its ca 
pacity, but found a market for their ores, which will 
be smelted without concentration, and have resumed 
operations. 

Gray Eagle.—This property, in the Cataract dis- 
trict, near Basin, is shipping 140 tons of ore a W 


MADISON COUNTY. 


Dakotah Mining Company.—At this group, in 


. Hungry Hollow, men are grading for the shaft house. 


A steam hoist, consisting of a 20-h. p. boiler and a0 
engine, has been ordered. 


MISSOULA COUNTY. 
Tarbor.—At 400-ft. depth 10-ft. of concentrating 
ore is reported in this mine at Saltese. a 
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PARK COUINTY. 


Livingston & Helena Coal and Coke Company.— 
After 8 years of idleness the big coking plant of this 
company at Cokedale has resumed operations. The 
new hoist was started recently and worked perfectly. 
Practically all the water has been pumped out of the 
mines. The old washer has been remodeled and is 
now equipped with the latest machinery. 


SILVER BOW COUNTY. 


Sinbad.—All work on this claim has been sus- 
pended and the pumps are pulled. This property is 
north of the Pittsburg & Montana Copper Company 
in East Butte, and has been under control of the 
Largey estate for two or three years. The mine is 
developed to the 600-ft. level, and $250,000 have been 
expended without any financial returns. 


NEVADA. 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Chief —A half interest in this property has been 
bonded to C. O. Whittemore and others, of Salt Lake, 
for $20,000. 

NYE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Tonopah-Salt Lake.—At the annual meeting in Salt 
Lake on October 13, W. V. Rice, J. E. Bamberger, M. 
J. O'Meara, A. C. Ellis, Jr., of Salt Lake, and C. E. 

Knox, of Philadelphia, were elected directors. 


NEW MEXICO. 


GRANT COUNTY. 

Aberdeen Copper Company.—Frank W. Daniell, of 
Shamokin, Pa., has arrived at Lordsburg to take 
charge of the property of this company, pay wages in 
full and prosecute development. The machinery bought 
by the former management is to be thoroughly over- 
hauled. 

Faywood Lead Company.—The concentrator of this 
company at San Jose is in operation. Shipments were 
recently made to the smelter at E] Paso and proved 
satisfactory. Improvements have been added to the 
mill. A large fan was installed to clear the mill of 
the dangerous lead dust. 

St. Louis Gold Gulch Mining Company.—This com- 
pany, recently organized, purchased the Lucky Bill 
and Dutch Uncle claims at Gold gulch, near Silver 
City. A mill is on the property and several shafts 
have been sunk, one being down 100 ft. The com- 
pany is capitalized for $1,000,000, and is composed 
mostly of Silver City men, with one or two St. 
Louis men. The officers are Theodore W. Carter, 
president; Harry E. Dillon, secretary; M. W. Por- 
terfield, treasurer; Capt. H. M. Powell, vice-president. 


SOCORRO COUINTY. 

Rosedale——This mine, on the east side of the San 
Mateo range, has resumed work, under the name of 
W. H. Martin & Company, after a shut-down of nearly 
two years. A 10-stamp mill and cyanide plant are 
on the property and about 30 men are employed. 
Water was found at 740 ft., where the work was prev- 
iously abandoned. 


OREGON. 
BAKER COUNTY. 

California.—This property, at Sumpter, is putting in 
a reverberatory furnace in connection with its leach- 
Ing plant. It will handle from 30 to 40 tons a 
day. 

Eagle Creek Company.—This company is erecting a 
3,000 h. p. electric transmission plant. 

Sumpter.—This smelter has been completed with a 
capacity of 250 tons a day, although it has not blown 
in, 


Tabor Fraction.—A rich shoot struck recently is re- 
ported to have widened into a fine ore body. 


GRANT COUNTY. 

Red Boy Consolidated.—A strike of rich ore is re- 
Ported in a ledge on the 200-ft. level in the main 
drift. The Red Boy recently laid off its crew in the 
Stopes and also shut down its mill and cyanide plant 
to carry on development. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


CUSTER COUNTY. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Hills Porcelain, Clay and Marble Company.— 
The first shipment of commercial lithograph stone has 
deen made from the quarries near Custer. It was 
consigned to an agency in Chicago, where it will be 
sawed to the required size. 

Gladiator Consolidated Gold Mines and Milling 
Company.—A 10-stamp mill is to be built on the Gold 
Fish group. 

Minnie May Gold Mining Company.—The new 10- 


Stamp mill is nearly ready, and is expected to be run- 
ning before winter. 








LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Dakota Gold Mining and Milling Company.—Ar- 
rangements are being made for removing the cyanide 
plant from Deadwood to the company’s property near 
Portland. The rates of haulage have been from 50 
to 75c. per ton. 


Horseshoe Mining Company.—The largest blast ever 
fired in South Dakota was put off at the Mogul mine. 
Nearly 3 tons of black powder was used, loaded in a 
narrow tunnel driven under a perpendicular face of 
60 ft. of rock. It is estimated that 20,000 tons of 
ore were broken. 


Wasp No. 2 Mining Company.—Tunnels are being 
built in the open-cut to facilitate winter work. The 
mill is treating 125 tons per day of ore. 


PENNINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Central Black Hills Copper Company.—Final pay- 
ments have been made on the property. Drake, Barns 
& Co., of Cleveland, O., are the principal owners. 

Cumberland Gold Mining Company.—Work is to be 
resumed at the J. R. mine. 

Dakota-Calumet Mining and Smelting Company.— 
The smelter has been completed several months and 
is waiting on the installation of machinery at the 
mine. Power will be supplied the mine from the smel- 
ter boilers. Ore will be mined from a shaft and de- 
livered by aerial tramway. S. A. Baxter, of Lima, 
O., is the principal promoter of the enterprise. 

Empire State Mining Company.—Development con- 
tinues in the mine, and a 5-stamp mill is undergoing 
repairs. 


UTAH. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ore and Bullion—Salt Lake banks reported set- 
tlements for the week ending October 16 as follows: 
Crude ores and concentrates, $225,600; base bullion, 
§211,000; gold bars, $23,700; total, $460,700. 


BEAVER COUNTY. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Majestic Copper Company.—The announcement is 
made that the management is to be vested in a com- 
mittee of six, consisting of George E. Keith, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Harmon G. Howe, Hartford, Conn.; 
Howard G. Bradley, Cleveland, O.; A. G. Loomis, New 
York City; James H. Knight, Hartford, Conn., and 
Charles F. Street, New York City, for a period of five 
years. The plan is to pool all issued stock during that 
period. The new smelter was to be blown in on 
October 19. 

BOX ELDER COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Century.—The directors ordered the payment of the 
October dividend of $1,500. During the first ten days 
of the month the mine produced $3,500 in gold bul- 
lion. 

Iona.—Work is resumed at this Park Valley prop- 
erty, which manager P. W. Madsen, of Salt Lake, 
says will be ready for a mill early next year. 


JUAB COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Centennial-Eureka, Eureka-Hill, Bullion-Beck 
and Gemini mines are still closed and all openings, 
except the Eureka-Hill shaft, which is left as a vent, 
are closed. Efforts to locate the blaze have thus far 
been unsuccessful on account of the dense smoke and 
poisonous gases. 

Tintic Ore Shipments.—For the week ending Octo- 
ber 16 shipments were: Ajax, 3 cars; Centennial- 
Eureka, 37; Eagle and Blue Bell, 1: Eureka-Hill, 4; 
Grand Central, 25; Mammoth, 1; Martha Washington, 
1; Star Consolidated, 3; Swansea, 2; South Swan- 
sea, 5; Black Jack, 10; Dragon, 33; Noon’s 4; May 
Day (concentrates), 2; total, 131 cars. 

Boston & Tintic—This property is working again 
under the leasing system. 

Star Consolidated.—Thirty-seven tons of ore sold 
this week for $1,100. 

Swansea.—Shipments of ore are now being made to 
the Majestic smelter, at Milford. 

Tetro.—Shipments of high grade ore continue ; 10414 
tons sold this week showed 56.2 per cent lead and 28.9 
oz. silver, netting over $3,000. 

Uncle Sam Consolidated.—Construction on the new 
50-ton mill is progressing nicely. Building will be 
under cover in a few days. 


PIUTE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Annie Laurie—Capt. C. I. Rader, general man- 
ager, is succeeded by A. E. Hyde, Jr., as acting man- 
ager; O. Wiser has succeeded Harry Calvin, mill 
superintendent. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bingham Consolidated.—Copper bullion’ shipments 
made during the week ending October 15 amounted 
to four cars, 240,861 lb. 


Bingham Copper Belt Railway.—General manager 
MeVichie announces that all new lines connecting with 
the principal mines of Bingham will be completed and 
open for traffic by November 10. 


Columbia.—The second payment of $40,000 on the 
purchase price of $225,000 has been made and is now 
in possession of Major Caitraw and associates, of Day- 
ton, O., who will organize the Ohio Copper Company. 
Capt. O. A. Tibbitts will be superintendent of the 
mine and is now at Bingham. The plans for the erec- 
tion of a mill capable of treating from 500 to 800 tons 
of ore per day will be carried out. Construction will 
begin early next spring. 

Columbus Consolidated.—This Alta company is pre- 
paring to ship a car a day of high grade ore. Late 
shipments from the same shoot brought $1,000 and 
better to the car. 


Continental-Alta.—Twenty-five teams are hauling 
ore from this Alta mine to the smelters near Salt 
Lake. The output is to be doubled at once. 

Dalton & Lark.—The drain tunnel has unwatered 
the Dalton shaft and the lower workings are now ac- 
cessible. 

United States——Shipments of copper bullion for the 
week ending October 15 amounted to three cars, 
181,438 Ib. 

Utah Consolidated.—Shipments of copper bullion 
during the week ending October 15 amounted to five 
ears, 301,267 lb. Contracts for the structural steel 
and iron to be used in the new additions to the 
smelter at Murray will be let by manager R. H. Chan- 
ning next week. 


- 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments.—Shipments for the week end- 
ing October 15 were: Daly-West, 3,190,000 lb. ; Silver 
King, 2,344,480 lb.; Scottish Chief, 124,000 lb.; Cre- 
ole, 35,000 Ib. ; total, 5,693,480 Ib. 

Keith-Kearns Mill—The last of the machinery has 
arrived. 

Naildriver Mining Company.—At the annua! meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City on October 5 directors were 
chosen, who organized with Charles L. Rood, presi- 
dent; S. H. Lewis, vice-president; W. A. Wightman, 
secretary and treasurer, with L. U. Colbath, Charles 
Read and W. Mont Ferry comprising the board. All 
are of Salt Lake. During the year ending October 1, 
the receipts aggregated $54,133, of which $48,540 was 
derived from the sale of treasury stock. The com- 
pany had a balance on hand October 1 of $9,028. 

Ontario.—In making excavations for the new mill 
on the site of the old Ontario amalgamation plant, the 
ground has been found to contain much quicksilver in 
addition to gold and silver values of considerable con- 
sequence. Already about 300 flasks of quicksilver are 
reported recovered. 


is 


VERMONT. 


BENNINGTON COUNTY. 


Readsboro Gold Mining Company.—This company, 
of Readsboro, has decided to wind up its affairs. It 
has been working two years, and expended about $50,- 
000 in an unsuccessful quest for gold. It will be suc- 
ceeded by the Platinum Company of America, a con- 
cern capitalized at $250,000, in which Wilmington 
men are interested. This company will undertake te 
develop alleged platinum deposits in southern Ver- 
mont. 

WASHINGTON. 


FERRY COUNTY—REPUBLIC. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Republic Ore Shipments.—For the week ending 
October 14 the ore shipments from Republic were: 
Mountain Lion mine, 9 cars to the Trail and 8 cars 
co the Hall Mines smelter; Quilp, 12 cars to Tacoma ; 
Knob hill and Little Cove, 1 car each to the Hall 
Mines smelter; total, 1,080 tons. 

Byrne.—A rich strike of quartz and argentiferous 
galena is reported. Four men are driving a cross tun- 
nel and are near the vein. 

Iconoclast.—A gasoline hoist is in use, and five men 
are drifting on the vein from the winze, 200 ft. below 
the tunnel level and 300 ft. below the surface. 

Knob Hill—Six men are breaking ore by hand. 

Little Cone—Four men are breaking ore by hand, 

Lone Pine Surprise Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
pany and Pearl Consolidated Mining Company.—The 
former company owned three claimp in Republic 
camp, and sold three to the latter company, for which 
articles of incorporation have been filed. From a cir- 
cular letter it is learned that the Pearl Consolidated - 
Mining Company has assumed the balance of a mort+ 
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gage against the property purchased, amounting to 
$26,435. During the last five months operations of 
the Lone Pine, 4,512 tons of ore shipped, had a gross 
value of $66,067, showing a net profit of $19,258. 
“The ore reserve had been worked out to the adit level, 
and for further operation shaft workings and machin- 
ery became necessary. The returns from the sale of 
‘ore’ were applied to the original indebtedness, leaving 
no money to operate. By arrangement with the mort- 
gagees, one-half of the assessments are to be applied 
.to the payment of the mortgage, and the other half 
retained to enable the company to order machinery 
and work the property. The Last Chance claim is re- 
tained by the old company, probably to legalize the 
- transaction. 


Mountain Lion.—The electric motor and air com- 
‘pressor are running. The stopes on the 125 and 200 
‘ft. levels have been timbered, and three machine drills 
are employed with two shifts breaking ore. Thirty 
men are on the pay roll. 

Ramore Group.—Five men are employed doing as- 
‘sessment work and breaking ore of shipping quality. 

Wasco Group—The assessment work has_ been 
completed, ‘but two men are still driving the tunnel. 

Zala M.—The winze is down 72 ft. Ore is being 
stoped on the 150, 200 and 300 ft. levels. The super- 


‘intendent reports the mine in condition to produce 15 


tons per day. 





FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


AFRICA. 
NATAL. 


The Mines Department reports that the total coal 
mined in the colony in July was 66,354 tons, an in- 
crease of 18,751 tons over July, 1902. In August 
the total mined was 67,053 tons, an increase of 14,393 
tons over August of last year. The exports of coal 
from the colony for the two months were only 109 
tons, but 54,747 tons were sold to steamers in the port 
of Durban. 

TRANSVAAL. 


The July report of the Mines Department states 
that the total number of men employed at the gold 
mines during the month was 79,923, there being 11,850 
whites and 68,073 colored. The gold output was 252,- 
943% oz., valued at £1,074,432, and the silver 30,- 
342 oz., valued at £3,133. The diamond output was 
16,792% carats, valued at £23,667. 

The coal mines employed 453 white men and 9,008 
colored, and the output was 219,690 tons total ship- 
ments for 1903 to August 1 were 1,172,142 tons. 

The total number of colored persons employed at 
coal and gold mines in July was 78,664, compared 
with 56,112 in January. 


ASIA. 


INDIA—MYSORE. 


Kolar Gold-Field.—The production of the mines in 
this field for September is reported at 51,452 oz., bul- 
lion, which is the largest monthly production ever 
made. For the nine months ending with September 
the output was 440,863 oz., bullion, which compares 


_ with 370,023 oz. in the corresponding period in 1902; 


showing an increase of 70,840 oz. this year. The total 
this year was equal to 396,777 oz. fine gold, or 
$8,201,381. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA-—BOUNDARY DISTRICT. 


Boundary Ore Shipments.—Shipments for the week 
ending October 10 were: Granby mines to Granby 
smelter, 9,117 tons; Snowshoe to Sunset smelter, 
2,730; Mother lode to Greenwood smelter, 3,308; 
Sunset to Sunset smelter, 488; Morrison mine to 
Greenwood smelter, 320; Emma to Greenwood, Nelson 
and Granby smelters, 1,155; Oro Denoro to Sunset 
smeiter, 792; Winnipeg to Sunset smelter, 450; Athel- 
stan to Sunset smelter, 210; total for week, 19,070 
tons ; total for year, to date, 482,888 tons. The Granby 


smelter this week treated 8,600 tons, making 247,290 . 


tons for the year to date. 


British Columbia Copper Company.—In the new 
converter building will be a 72-in. silica mill for pre- 
paring converter linings. The big stack is well under 
way. The locomotive for hauling the slag cars has 
arrived. 


Granby Consolidated.—This company has a small 
force of men at work on the south side of the Grey 
Eagle claim, opening up a quarry. A shaft may be 
sunk at this point and the workings connected with 
the main workings of the Granby mines. 


Waterloo—Five more stamps are to be installed 
at this mine, camp McKinney, making a battery of 
10. Inside of three months the mill has produced 
$19,000. in gold, according to the report of secretary 
Wolf. Eighteen men are employed. 


.Winnipeg Mines, Ltd.—At the annual meeting of 
this corporation, held at Phenix, recently, the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were chosen: President, 
John Dean, of Rossland; vice-president, Charles D. 
Hunter, of Pheenix ; secretary-treasurer, Richard Plew- 
man, of Phenix. The other directors are: W. W. 
Gibbs, of Portland, Ore.; R..E. Plewman and F. W. 
Bauer, of Rossland, and John A. Morrin, of Phonix. 
By November 1 it is expected to have a compressor in 
working order. The mine has 23 men on the pay- 
roll. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—ROSSLAND DISTRICT. 


Rossland Ore Shipments.—Shipments for the week 
ending October 10 were: Le Roi, 3,910 tons; Centre 
Star, 1,350; War Eagle, 1,050; Le Roi No. 2, 520; 
Jumbo, 112; I. X. L. (milled), 200. Total, 9,142 
tons. Total for year to date, 304,278 tons. 


Coal Creek—Development at these mines is going 
steadily on. At No. 4 the coal is being wasted on the 
dump, as the tramway is incomplete, owing to the 
delay in the arrival of the rails. In No. 5 three 
drifts have struck coal. Work has been commenced on 
No. 9, but Nos. 6, 7, and 8 will not be developed until 
next year. The haulage engines are being connected 
and alterations made on the tipple. 


Oro Denoro.—The 7-drill compressor recently pur- 
chased from the Iron Horse Mining Company is on 
the ground and will be installed and ready for opera- 
tion shortly, when the output can be increased to 200 
tons per day. 


Le Roi No, 2.—Activity at this property has been 
centered in the installation of the second Chilean mill 
and the construction of the 19,000 gal. water tank, 
which will be utilized for storage purposes at the mill. 


West Kootenay Power Company.—The Nickel Plate 
compressor of this company, near Rossland, is in 
operation. The plant will supply air for 40 drills and 
requires 600 electrical h. p. to run it. Le Roi mine 
will draw its compressed air from this source. It is 
expected the Spitzee Company will arrange for air 
supply from the compressor. 


White Bear.—The main shaft of this mine has 
reached the 1,000-ft. level, after sinking most of the 
summer. The sump at the foot of the shaft is being 
cut and the 1,000-ft. level avill be opened. The ore 
body widened below the 850 level until the side of the 
shaft was in ore. It is éxpected that by the time the 
1,000 level is opened the new hoisting and compressor 
plant will be in working order, and shipments will be 
regular before the end of the year. 


NOVA SCOTIA—CAPE BRETON, 


Dominion Coal Companyu.—The September output 
was 260,000 tons of coal, compared with 244,238 tons 
in August. 


Newcastle.—Considerable new machinery is being 
installed in this colliery at Port Morien, and prepara- 
tions are being made to continue shipping during the 
winter. The output of the mine is not large, but it is 
the intention to increase it shortly. The mine now 
extends out under the water of the bay to about one 
mile. 


ONTARIO—TEMISKAMING DISTRICT. 


(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 

E. J. Davis, commissioner of Crown Lands, and 
Thomas W. Gibson, director of the Bureau of Mines, 
have returned to Toronto from the region in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Temagami. . A prospector has found 
a deposit of specular iron ore in the eastern part of 
the Temiskaming district, not far south of the Height 
of Land. The find may prove valuable on account of 
its proximity to the proposed line of the Temiskaming 
& North Ontario Railway. 

On the northeast arm of Lake Temagami an out- 
crop of magnetite, interblended with jasper, from 350 
to 800 ft. wide, was followed two miles. - Diamond 
drilling will shortly be undertaken, in the hope of find- 
ing bodies of workable ore. Considerable work has 
been done during the summer on deposits in this 
locality, carrying copper and zinc. 


MEXICO. 
OAXACA. 


Natividad.—This mine, it is reported, is to have an 
electric plant of 350 h. p., and the machinery is con- 
tracted for in the city of Mexico. The plant will cost 
$80,000. The company’s engineer, Edward Grault, 
has proposed extensive works, which will cost $200,000 
when completed. 

SONORA. 


Greene Consolidated.—At the stockholders’ meeting 
held in New York on Oct. 10 the following directors 
were elected: Chas. Adsit, Thos. H. Anderson, Bernard 
H. Baruch, Emil Berolzheimer, Henry F. Blount, 
Anson W. Burchard, H. E. Huntington, John W. 
Gates, W. C. Greene, Edwin Hawley, Henry Olles- 
heimer, Myron M. Parker, Frank H. Ray, Edward C. 


Rice, J. B. Showalter, Alfred Romer, L. C, 
S. Black, Mark L. Sperry, Edward B. Tustin and 

- Jacob Weidman. The officers were re-elected, The 
voting committee, consisting of Frank H. Davis, John 
F. Harris and Morton Chase, cast 575,879 votes in 
favor of the directors chosen. 

Over 100 stockholders were present. There was 
some feeling regarding the recent decision of the 
directors to declare no more dividends this year 
President Wm. C, Greene said that it was the unani. 
mous opinion of the board that it would be good policy 
to discontinue dividends until a larger surplus kad been 
accumulated. Recent strikes in the west have caused 
an advance in the price of coal, and operating expenses 
have increased. The company now has on hand enough, 
coal to last 90 days. 


Ventana.—This mine has been purchased by “H. 


Smith, manager of the Palimentas mine, for Philadel. 
phia men. 


Weir, H, 


MINING STOCKS. 


(Full quotations are given on pages 644 and 645.) 


New York, Oct. 21, 

For a brief spell the stock market developed aggres- 
Sive strength, as a result of the heavy demand from 
short interests, who tried to cover. The upward move- 
ment, however, was only temporary, for as soon as 
some of the larger traders were better protected the 
market again reacted. Amalgamated Copper ad- 
vanced on declaration of the regular quarterly diyi- 
dend of % per cent, selling on October 16 up to 
$385. Subsequently, however, when the industrial 
list slid down, Amalgamated went to $35%, from 
which it recovered to $3914. Anaconda was also in- 
fluenced by its semi-annual dividend of 50c., rising to 
$16.50, and then showed a sympathetic decline to 
$16 on fair sales. The coppers on curb were in a 
better mood as regards trading, but their prices, with 
one exception, were weak. Greene Consolidated, of 
Mexico, was active, fluctuating between $13% and 
$1514, doing most of its business at a fraction over 
$14. Tennessee was strong on inside buying, advyanc- 
ing to $31. White Knob, of Idaho, reacted to $9. 

American Smelting & Refining common shares were 
favorably influenced by talk of a dividend in Decen- 
ber. The price of these shares advanced to $44, while 
the preferred, which pays 154 per cent quarterly, 
touched $8714. 

Fifty shares of Standard Consolidated, of Califor- 
nia, yielding quarterly dividends of 10c. per share, 
sold at $2.25. Ontario Silver, of Utah, sold at $4.50 
@$5.25, while Daly, in the same State, brought $2. 

In the Colorado group, Portland, of Cripple Creek, 
slumped to $1.12, while Elkton advanced to 50c, 
the highest price in several weeks. Isabella was not dis- 
turbed at the incorporation of a new company to 
amalgamate its property with that of the Empire. 
State. A sale of Isabella is reported at 12c. this week. 

The Comstock stocks are being adjusted to their 
normal level of prices, apparently because there is not 
substance enough in the operations of the properties 
to excite interest. Consolidated California & Vir- 
ginia lost 5c. to $1.20; Best & Belcher and Ophir both 
hang at $1.50, while Mexican sells at $1@$1.10. 

United States Steel shares, after a rally of a few 
points, again weakened near the lowest point on rec 
ord. Sales, however, are not as large as they have 
been. 


Boston. Oct. 20. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is a distinctly better feeling in the market, 
due largely to the action of Amalgamated Copper 
and sentiment is moderately bullish on copper min 
ing shares. The only piece of news relates to Old 
Dominion Copper Mining and buying, which origi 
nally emanated from New York, has caused the 8 
to double in price almost this week. From a W 
ago it has risen from $5.25 to $9.75, reacting to $8.50 
to-night. The plan to raise $750,000, with which 4 
new smelter is to be erected, by issuing bonds, 
been abandoned and a deal effected with the Phelps- 
Dodge people of New York, whereby the Old _Do- 
minion will absorb the United Globe Copper Com 
pany, but with the latter management in the ma 
jority. Dr. James Douglas will be president, 8 
President Smith, of Old Dominion, will be vice- 
president. The office will remain in this city. The 
Old Dominion capital will be increased from 200) 
to 350,000 shares, of which 131,000 shares will go to 
the Phelps-Dodge people for the United Globe prop 
erty and $350,000 cash. The bankers putting through 
the deal get $50,000 cash. The balance of the cash 
and new stock will go in the Old Dominion treasury, 
which also contains 50,000 shares of Old Dominion 
stock. The Old Dominion’s treasury will then havé 
69,000 shares of stock. The deal is well taken, ad 
indicated by the action of the stock. It is under 
stood that the plan to raise money by a bond 18608 
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was successful, as two-thirds of the $750,000 had 
been raised. ‘The Old Dominion gets $300,000 cash 
by the deal, and much-needed credit will be derived 
from the Phelps-Dodge prestige. 

Copper Range has fluctuated from $42.25 to $49 

during the week, while one day it fluctuated $3.75. 
The closing, however, is but 25c. better than a week 
ago, and would indicate the marketing of long stock. 
Saturday last Osceola was manipulated up $7.50 to 
$60, and Tamarack $25 to $100 per share. The former 
fell back to $52.50, but closes at $55, while Tamarack 
has lost but $5 of the gain. Both are showing im- 
provement at the mine, but the rank manipulation 
has been generally commented upon. Quincy has 
been firm at $80@$88, and Calumet & Hecla at $430 
@$425. 
i minion Coal niade a $10 gain, touching $70, and 
closing $2 below this; while Dominion Iron and 
Steel has risen $2.25 to $9.25. Announcement is 
made that final papers for separation of these two 
companies have been signed. The immediate effect 
ought to be the paying of the Dominion Coal com- 
mon stock dividend, but at a reduced rate, probably 
6 per cent. 

Utah Consolidated rose $2.50 to $26.50, and United 
States sold at from $18 to $16.871%4. Centennial is 
up $2 from the low, to $16.50, and Mohawk rose $4 
to $39, reacting to $36.25. Parrot sold up $2.25 to 
$18.25, but has fallen back to $16.50. United States 
Coal and Oil sells at from $9.75 to $9.25. The an- 
nual report for the year ended September 30, issued 
to-day, shows receipts for oil, $299,429, and total rev- 
enue, $315,577. Expenses were $313,723, and the net 
was $1,854. Expenses on the coal property amounted 
to $179,186. The company has $415,071 cash in the 
treasury. There was also $305,125 unexpended bal- 
ance of the railroad company, making a total of 
$720,197. There are 1,505 stockholders in this com- 
pany. 


Oct. 16. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market at the beginning of the week’s business 
showed some inclination to weakness, and a fractional 
decline was noted all along the line until the middle 
of the week, when a slight reaction took place, which 
resulted in most of the securities regaining what they 
had lost. The volume of business transacted to-day 
was heavier than has been the average for some time, 
and the market shows a better tone at the close of 
the week. 

C.K. & N. held stationary during the week at 20c. 
Doctor-Jack Pot followed the same examplé, selling 
at 8%c. Elkton opened the week at 46c., sagged to 
4554c. and sold up to 47c. to-day. El Paso sold from 
60c. down to 59%4c., after the regular monthly divi- 
dend of 4%4c. a share was declared. Gold Dollar sold 
off to 4c. Isabella sold the first -of the week at 1lc., 
weakened to 10%4c., and regained the loss, selling at 
lic. to-day. Moon Anchor followed suit, selling 
from 12c. to 11%c. and back to 12c. Portland sold as 
low as $1.15 during the week, but closed at $1.17%. 
In the prospect list Banner was active all week 
at 14%4c., and Old Gold made a substantial gain, 
selling from 7c. to 7c. 


Colorado Springs. 


Salt Lake City. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

During the week a total of 213,796 shares of Utah 
stocks was sold on the Salt Lake Stock and Mining 
Exchange, and there was checked out the sum of 
$158,783. The market has been slow and uncertain; 
While the week closed with the horizon somewhat 
brighter, there was little change in the range of 
Prices. A few of the Tintic stocks made slight gains; 
among them being Tetro, Star Consolidated and May 
Day. The probability of a reorganization of the May 
Day influenced that stock. Daly-West paid its regular 
October dividends this week of $117,000, or 65c. a 
Share. The management has in contemplation the en- 
largement of the mine’s present milling facilities at a 
Cost of probably $20,000. This announcement has 
been made by president Jacob E. Bamberger. The 
Work will not be undertaken until spring. Consoli- 
dated Mercur has not sold extensively, but the stock 
has been in demand at stronger prices. There has 
been less demand for Sacramento, and the price has 
Weakened. Considerable trading was done among 
brokers in low-priced speculative stocks. 


Oct. 10. 





San Francisco. Oct. 17. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Business on the old exchange has been rather quiet, 
= prices of the Comstocks have’ been rather weak. 
ore attention was paid to Savage and the other 
middle stocks, and the prices of those shares were 


Somewhat firmer than others. Some quotations noted . 


are; Consolidated California & Virginia, $1.30@ 
; Sierra Nevada, 52c.; Yellow Jacket, 44c.; 


J . 








The sworn statements of the mining companies, as 
filed in their offices according to law, show cash 
on hand October 1 as follows, with all expenses paid 
unless otherwise noted: Alta, $122, with liabilities 
of $1,573; Alpha Consolidated, $2,902; Andes, $4,916 ; 
Belcher, $2,389, with indebtedness of $1,000; Best & 
Belcher, $409, with liabilities of $4,000; Bullion, 
$3,888; Caledonia, $9,482, with September expenses 
unpaid; Consolidated New York, $350, with 90 tons 
of first-class ore in mill; Challenge Consolidated, 
$3,572; Consolidated California & Virginia, $14,024, 
with mill run on 1,000 tons of ore to be heard from; 
Consolidated Imperial, $2,868; Crown Point, $8,094; 
Confidence, $1,250, with September expenses unpaid; 
Chollar, $4,698; Exchequer, $1,594; Gould & Curry, 
$622, with bills receivable of $2,500; Julia Consoli- 
dated, $1,095; Justice, $3,064, with September ex- 
penses unpaid; Lady Washington, $104, with liabili- 
ties of $440; Mexican, $4,303; Ophir, $4,653; Over- 
man, $5,349, with September expenses unpaid; Po- 
tosi, $3,675; Savage, $3,134; Segregated Belcher, 
$555; Silver Hill, $17,911; Sierra Nevada, $2,450; 
Standard Consolidated, $95,243, with September ex- 
penses, and September clean-up to be accounted for; 
Syndicate, $2,712; Union Consolidated, $7,141; Utah 
Consolidated, $6,279, with liabilities of $2,000. 

On the San Francisco & Tonopah Exchange busi- 
ness has been rather dull. The demand for stocks 
was comparatively small, and sales were only mod- 
erate. Prices, however, were fairly well maintained. 
Montana Tonopah sold at 93c.@97c.; North Star at 
34c., and McNamara at 14c. 

On the Stock and Oil Exchange business was also 
somewhat light. Prices were fair, however, and 
towards the close an increased demand developed for 
several stocks, notably Home, Oil City and Independ- 
ence. Twenty-eight sold at $4.25@$4.50; Sterling, 
$2.90@$3; Home, 80c.@$1.25; Oil City, 28¢c.@29c. ; 
Independence, 17¢c.@18c. 

Sales of shares on the California Stock and Oil Ex- 
change for the nine months ending with September 
were as follows: 





Shares. Value. 

SMART wn ccccccecossececsececesene 267,019 $255,202 
WOREGREY oc ccc ccccccccscccccceess 322,445 219,358 
, 0 PPT ST eee eee Se Te er 190,908 151,982 
PE Cap ohvcetaaraeew ha reuesoeene 236,268 115,571 
WS cit cddirnge ve ea bene never heey ons 401,454 154,386 
BN Scacweesdeetvisaessesceeccepes 154,720 117,928 
BR: cited ss cccdecccdésonvccecosesincne 74,594 71,890 
BOE occa cccqenvcccesevcventcces 181,478 119,231 
BeMteOMPPST 2c cccccvccccvcvccsecveses 113,019 69,046 

NR bcs howe vesesesceeesscccedces 1,941,915 $1,265,594 


The Sentember business was the lightest reported 
in a number of shares for any month in the year ex- 
cept July, and was the lightest for the year in the 
value of the shares sold. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York, Oct. 21. 


ANTHRACITE. 


There has been no special change in the anthracite 
trade during the past week. Cooler weather has in- 
creased retail buying at some points, and to this ex- 
tent strengthened the market. The collieries continue 
to restrict output, and are making this restriction more 
systematically. At least two companies have been 
running their collieries on two-thirds time, gauging the 
running time by the orders in hand. Other companies 
have been shutting down collieries temporarily here and 
there, but not restricting the output with strict regard 
to the needs of the market. The Reading Company, in 
view of the miners’ holiday and election day coming 
within the next two weks, will shut all its collieries 
six days in the two weeks. No great improvement in 
demand is to be expected until winter weather comes. 
The roads that were hit hardest by the recent floods— 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Erie, and 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western—have not suc- 
ceeded in straightening out the tangles in their train 
service, and will be bothered for some time to come by 
the many washouts, landslides, etc., along their lines. 
However, such interruptions to traffic in the present 
state of the market do not affect the trade. 

Demand in the Northwest is showing some slight 
improvement. The movement of coal from the docks 
to yards in the interior is quite heavy. Receipts by 
lake, which have been very heavy, are now falling off 
a little, but all docks are still congested. In Chi- 
cago territory the demand seems to be picking up a 
little, owing to cooler weather, and retail buying is 
fairly good for this season. Arrivals of coal by lake 
are still heavy, but the receipts during the balance of 
the season are not likely to be at the rate which pre- 
vailed until recently. Receipts by rail have been af- 
fected to same extent by car supply, but are liberal 
enough to satisfy the trade. Along the lower lakes. and 
in Canadian territory conditions show little change. 
The floods, which cut down the supply of cars at the 
mines and interfered to some extent with shipments, 
have had little effect upon the market, a more impor- 
tant factor in restricting shipments by lake being the 
congestion at upper lake docks. Along the Atlantic 


seaboard business continues slack, but there is a little 
improvement in buying, particularly at all-rail points. 
Some special grades are in fairly good demand. The 
coastwise movement of coal has fallen off, though there 
is still a fair tonnage going to shoal water ports. 
Independent operators continue to offer coal at less 
than circular prices. The steam sizes are in fairly 
good demand, but sales are likely to be affected by 
the present condition of the bituminous trade. 


BITUMINOUS. 


The Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade is just now 
in a decidedly demoralized state. It is generally 
understood that at a meeting of the Bituminous Asso- 
ciation during the week producers of special coals de- 
cided to waive the schedule of prices made last spring 
and to leave each operator free to name his own 
prices. This action was, to a certain extent, fore- 
shadowed by the low prices at which the ordinary 
grades of Clearfield coal had been selling for a month 
or more. Producers of the higher grades of coal, par- 
ticularly Georges creek, however, had their output 
pretty well covered by contracts taken at spring prices, 
and it is difficult to see why they should have decided 
to abandon those prices when they could ‘have made 
more by selling a restricted output at existing figures 
than by selling a possibly larger output at 50c. per 
ton less. The cut in prices has unsettled the trade, 
and its effects will be felt next spring, when operators 
undertake to close contracts with consumers, as the 
latter are likely to remember that they gained noth- 
ing by contracting at spring prices this year. 

Trade in the far East has improved slightly, and 
a few more orders are coming from that territory. 
Some coal standing in vessels has been sold recently 
at very low figures, but the market, as a whole, shows 
a slight improvement. Along Long Island sound de- 
mand is increasing, but as yet is not of any great 
volume. New York harbor trade is quiet. All-rail 
trade is unchanged, though at one or two points there 
is some competition for local business, with the result 
that prices have gone off a little. 

Transportation from mines to tidewater remains 
good, coal coming through in less than a week. The 
washouts along the lines are fully repaired. Car supply 
at the mines is up to all demands. In the coastwise 
vessel market vessels are in short supply, but not 
enough to affect the market, demand showing no 
change. Rates are the same as last week. 


Birmingham. Oct. 19. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The production of coal in Alabama is not as heavy 
as it might be. However, the railroads have as much 
coal to handle almost as they have cars with which 
to do it, but several of the mines are not working to 
their full capacities. 

L. B. Musgrove, the southern manager of the prop- 
erties of the Pittsburg Coal and Coke Company, an- 
nounces that there will be no interference with the 
operation of the properties in this State and that im- 
provements, which were started on several months 
since, will be pushed. The properties of this company 
in this State are located in Walker county, in and 
around Corona, and four new mines are being opened, 
the tipples for which are now in the course of con- 
struction. Three hundred houses for miners are 10 
be built at once. This company has been shipping con- 
siderable coal down the Mississippi to the lower Missi- 
ssippi and Louisiana markets. 

The Pittsburg & Southern Coal and Iron Company 
has recently been buying more coal .lands in this sec- 
tion, and it is announced that active development will 
commence shortly. Escor Floyd and J. Webb, of this 
city, are attorneys for the concern, and they are now 
preparing deeds and other papers to be placed on rec- 
ord in this county. Last spring the company pur- 
chased $100,000 worth of coal and ore lands, and it is 
stated that recently something like $115,000 worth. 
more were secured. ‘The company, besides opening 
coal and ore mines, will build two or three furnaces. 

The demand for coke is sufficient to warrant a 
healthy production of that commodity. Coal prices 
are not as firm as they might be. 


Chicago. Oct. 19. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The trade in anthracite, both wholesale and re- 
tail, is increasing, and is better than usually is ex- 
perienced at this season. It can hardly, however, be 
called a brisk market and‘ probably will not be such 
until the coming of continued cold weather. Country 
business is picking up again, and city business shows 
an increase. Retailers, especially, are doing better. 
Dock stocks are nearly up to their limit, but the move- 
ment by lake continues heavy; it will probably not 
be checked before the close of navigation. The price 
for car-lots continues $5.50 for egg, stove and chest- 
nut, with no indications of an advance. Rail busi- 
ness is hampered somewhat by transportation troubles, 
but there is more trouble in this respect with the 
movement of bituminous than of anthracite. The ali- 
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rail moyement of anthracite is, as usual in October, 
small. 

Smokeless is selling at all sorts of prices; although 
the circular figures are $4.35 for lump and egg and 
$3.90 for run-of-mine, there are reports of sales at 50@ 
75c. discounts from these prices, though small lots 
hold up well to the circular. Generally considered, 
smokeless is no stronger than it has been for the last 
two or three months. It is certainly not in any gen- 
eral demand as a substitute for anthracite, though pop- 
ularized for this purpose last winter. Youghiogheny 
runs its steady course with little fluctuation, and good 
sales, at $3.70@$3.85. Hocking is in better demand; 
it probably brings list prices—$3.80 for steam lump, 
$3.90 for domestic lump and $3.65 for run-of-mine— 
on all but the largest sales. Indiana and Illinois 
hold up well, with no notable change; lump is a little 
firmer, at $2.85@$2.90, and run-of-mine a little weak- 
er, at $1.90@$2.10. The demand for western coal is 
greatest in the cheaper grades. Cannel coal is now 
selling well at $5@$5.50. 


Cleveland. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal trade in this territory is in the dumps. The 
demand for steam coal is very light and the market is 
easy. Efforts have been made to increase the demand 
for the material, but without avail. The slackening 
of the demand for steam coal at the factories and the 
over-production of that material have been the ele- 
ments which led to weakness. The prices have been 
sluggish, and have resisted all efforts to advance them. 

The coke situation is likewise dull. The restriction 
of production has not kept pace with the lessening of 
the consumption, with the result that there is an over- 
plus. The market has been easy, as viewed from the 
consumers’ side, with prices barely holding their own. 
Good 72-hour foundry coke is bringing $3 at the oven 
and high sulphur cokes are selling at-25c. less. The 
car supply is all that could be desired. 

The lake coal situation has not improved in the 
slightest, being dull and listless. The movement has 
been retarded at the lower lake ports by the slow ar- 
rival of coal, and hampered in the upper lake region 
by the congested condition of the docks. The boats 
engaging in the trade have been almost superabundant, 
and in that respect the market is easy. The rates of 
carriage, however, have not been interfered with, being 
50c. to Lake Michigan and 40c. to Lake Superior. 
Regardless of the hindering factors, the movement has 
been quite brisk and the total for the year will show a 
satisfactory increase over that of last year. 


Oct. 20. 





es Pittsburg. Oct. 20. 


i (From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—The mines in the Pittsburg district are fairly 
active and all the river mines in the Monongahela val- 
ley are operating full. The markets are dull this 
week, but the circular prices are firmly maintained, 
except for slack, which has sold as low as 60c. a ton. 
It is reported that some producers are getting pre- 
miums for lump coal. The present indications point 
to a strong market throughout the winter. The sup- 
ply of railroad cars is not up to requirements, but 
promises are made of better service for the future, to 
enable the ‘Pittsburg Coal Company to fill its lake 
contracts. 

Connellsville Coke.—Fully 1,000 ovens were banked 
during. the week, and it is estimated to-day that, out 
of 22,590 ovens in the region, not more than 17,000 
are active. Prices are being shaded, and it is reported 
that some sales of furnace coke were made as low as 
$1.75. Foundry coke is still quoted at $2.75@$3. 
The Courier in its last issue gives the production for 
the previous week at 198,419 tons. The shipments 
were 9,620 cars distributed as follows: To Pittsburg 
and river points, 4,032 cars; to points west of Pitts- 
burg, 4,250 cars; to points east of Cennellsville, 1,388 
cars. 





Oct. 17. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal market continues quiet. Arrivals of Pa- 
cific coast coals have been quite sufficient for the 
trade. Eastern coal is in rather small supply, but 
about equal to the demand. The sales of fuel oil con- 
tinue to be a formidable competition, and there seems 
to be no chance for any advance in coal prices. 

Quotations show very little change. Pacific coast 
coals in large lots to dealers are quoted as follows: 
Weilington and New Wellington, $8; Richmond, 
$7.50; Roslyn, $7; Seattle & Bryant, $6.50; Beaver 
Hill and Coos Bay, $5.50; White Ash, $5.25. For 
Rocky Mountain coals, ex-car, to dealers, prices are 
$14 for Colorado anthracite; $8.50 for Castle Gate, 
Clear Creek, Rock Springs and Sunnyside. Eastern 
coal is slightly nominal at $14 for Pennsylvania an- 
thracite, and $13 for Cumberland, with very. light 
stocks: Foreign coal in cargo lots is quoted at $13 
for Welsh anthracite; $8.50 for cannel; $7.50 for 
Wallsend and Brymbo. 


San Francisco. 





Foreign Coal Trade. Oct. 21 


There has been nothing new to report in the export 
or import trade here. 
Exports of fuel from Great Britain for the nine 


months ending September 30 were as follows, in long 
tons: 





1902. 1903. Changes. 
NS . cinibeunsbenekusmien 31,337,020 33,565,760 I. 2,228,746 
MEE Aetbsnboeseesennes 469,085 485,531 a> 16,446 
ee See 813,891 716,819 D. 97,072 
0 eee 32,619,996 34,768,110 I. 2,148,114 


In addition to these exports, there were 12,377,704 
tons of coal sent abroad for the use of steamships en- 
gaged in foreign trade, against 11,312,237 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1902. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co.. of London and Cardiff, 
report under date of October 10 that there is no 
alteration in the Welsh coal. market. The demand 
continues quiet and prices weak. Quotations are: 
Best Welsh steam coal, $3.72; seconds, $3.60; thirds, 
$3.48; dry coals, $3.36; best Monmouthshire, $3.30; 
seconds, $3.24; best small steam coal, $2.10; seconds, 
$1.98; other sorts, $1.80. The above prices for Car- 
diff coal are all f. o. b. Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, 
while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f. o. b. 
Newport, exclusive of wharfage, but inclusive of ex- 
port duty, and are for cash in 30 days, less 2% dis- 
count. 

The freight market remains quiet and unaltered. 
Some rates quoted from Cardiff are: Marseilles, $1.35; 
Genoa, $1.20; Naples, $1.14; Las Palmas, $1.44; St. 
Vincent, $1.56; Rio Janeiro, $2.64; Santos, $2.88; 
Buenos Aires, $2.28. 





IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Oct. 21. 

While a little improvement may be noted in the 
iron markets here and there, there is still a condi- 
tion of uncertainty, and buyers seem to be still wait- 
ing, with the idea that bottom prices have not yet 
been reached. It must be said that the course of 
events during the week has rather favored this idea. 

In pig iron, perhaps the most important news is 
that the association or agreement, which has existed 
among the Southern furnacemen, has gone to pieces, 
and that Southern pig is being sold on a goras-you- 
please basis. About $11.75, Birmingham, seems to be 
the present price, but there are reports that 50c. 
lower has been quoted. In the West a good deal the 
same condition prevails. Furnacemen are keeping 
up a brave front, and insisting that prices are being 
maintained, and that the restriction of production 
will set everything right; nevertheless, lower prices 
have been made in several instances for foundry and 
forge iron, while bessemer and basic are not being 
sold to any great extent. In steel billets the story is 
very much the same. The mills in the Billet Asso- 
ciation are nominally maintaining prices, but are not 
selling anything; while outside mills have taken or- 
ders at least $1 below the nominal price of $27, Pitts- 
burg. 

In finished material there is still uncertainty. In 
bars, there is considerable competition for orders, and 
cutting to an uncertain amount. In plates the situa- 
tion is very much the same. Structural material is 
somewhat stronger under the anticipation that some 
very large contracts—such as that for the material 
for the Pennsylvania railroad tunnel under the Hud- 
son river—will be placed before long. In some minor 
branches, such as pipes and tubes, business is good; 
but generally it may be said that the pressure to sell 
is greater than that to buy. 

Exports of iron and steel of all kinds from Great 
Britain for the nine months ending with September 
30 were 2,744,269 tons in quantity, against 2,503,709 
tons for the corresponding period in 1902. The 
values, as given by the Board of Trade reports, were 
£23,042,561, against £21,056,780. Exports of pig iron 
to the United States for the nine months were 307,- 
431 tons, against 231,144 tons last year, an increase 
of 76,287 tons. This increase, however, was entirely 
in the earlier months of the year, the September 
exports to the United States being only 9,781 tons, 
against 69,827 tons last year. Other exports to the 
United States—billets, bars, ete—show a correspond- 
ing falling off in September as compared with the 
earlier months of the year. The value of machinery 
exports for the nine months was £10,291,787, 
against £10,348,060 last year: Exports of mining 
machinery were valued at £555,621, against £406,- 
417 last year, the increase being almost wholly in 
shipments to South Africa. 


Birmingham. Oct. 19. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

During the past week it was stated, and there is 
no official denial, that certain agreements which have 
been maintained in pig iron circles in the southern 
territory have become distupted and the association, 
which is said to have existed between furnace com- 
panies in Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia and Virginia, 
with one or two in Kentucky, has about gone to the 


winds. It has been intimated in the Journar h 
fore that the meeting held in Birmingham on October’ 
and 3 was not harmonious, and certain scone 
were made against one of the larger producing 4 
panies, a member of the organization. It dey ad 
later that some withdrawals from the association yy, 
taking place, and the usual notice was given, r 

The shipments of pig iron and kindred Products 
from the Birmingham district and the southern terry; 
tory have been quite steady since the reduction in 
freight rates went into effect, October 10, and in 
good sales are being made now. There is no tell 
however, at what prices the iron is being sold now 
and many rumors are heard. , 

There never was any acknowledgment of a Souther 
Furnace Association. That there were agreements as 
to prices and other similar conditions was ‘eyiden; 
but that there actually existed such a thing as an agg. 
ciation is not to be stated as a positive fact, But, there 
were periodical meetings, and some eight or nine fur. 
nace companies participated in the agreements, Prices 
were maintained for the past two years. The disrup- 
tion at this time, with more than 100,000 tons of iron 
in the furnace yards hereabouts, is likely to haye 
some effect on the general iron market conditions, Up 
to this writing no sales of any consequence have been 
made at startling figures. No. 2 foundry iron is sti) 
commanding a price around $11.50@$11.75 in the 
west, with $1 less in the east. It is reasonable to Sup 
pose that consumers are now going to look for cheaper 
iron. 

The production in Alabama remains unchanged, a 
little better if anything, three furnaces resuming oper: 
ation in the last three weeks—the Tutweiler Con- 
pany’s furnace at Vanderbilt, the Lacey-Buek Con- 
pany’s furnace at Trussville, and the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company’s furnace at Sheffield. As 
far as can be learned the agreement made as to cur 
tailment of production has not been ‘put into effect, 
and it is likely that this agreement, too, will go to 
the winds, though one of the committeemen appointed 
to arrange the curtailment states that 80 per cent of 
the iron producers in the southern territory have 
promised to reduce production. 

In finished iron and steel there is a good demand 
apparently. The rolling mills in operation are giv- 
ing employment to large forces of men, and the prod- 
uct is being moved out right along. Prices for finished 
iron and steel are fairly good. This week a meeting 
is being held in Birmingham between officials of the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company and the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company and representatives 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, looking to a scale for the plate-mill 
workers. The rolling mills in this district have been 
in operation now for some little time, except in the 
plate mills. 

The steel plant at Ensley is in full operation. 


Chicago. Oct. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The pig iron market has had a touch of liveliness 
the last week; sales, though for small lots, have been 
numerous and this week opens with indications of 
better business. Prices are about the same—$15 Chi- 
cago representing the minimum for Southern No. 2, 
and $16@$17 the quotations for Northern of the same 
grade. There are no indications that the dissolution 
of the Southern Association will affect the local mat 
ket materially ; in fact, the influence of the association 
on Chicago sales has not been pronounced for the last 
year. Its established prices have been almost openly 
cut by its members, and its announcements have in 
general followed actual conditions instead of leading 
them. 

Local dealers in iron are talking hopefully about 
the upward movement of last week, but it 1s not ya 
nounced enough to warrant prophecy that the ve 
of the depression has come. Fluctuations as ~~ 
have occurred several times in the last quarter. = 
the beginning of the next calendar year there wi 
doubtless be a restriction in output of local i 
plans to this end are under consideration general}, 
but no definite steps are announced yet. ust 

The demand for coke is somewhat greater than 
week, but the supply continues good and prices are 
unchanged—$5 @$5.50. 


Cleveland. Oct. 20. 

(From Our Special Correspondent,) ; 
Iron Ore—-The iron ore market is dead for the time 
being. No more ore will be sold for ship yeat 

year, and negotiations for the sale of ore for nex! 

will not start for some time. Prices hold no : 
at $4.50 for bessemer old range and $4 for a wild 
Mesabi. The lake market is dull. Shipments 0 id 
ore are light, and the movement of contract pore of 
is easing up, being nearly completed. The - i 

carriage remain unchanged at 80c. from Dulu 
basis. ~ 
Pig Iron:—The buying of pig iron is better. "7 
mand for spot shipment has been heavy and 
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tracts are being made for delivery during the remainder 
of the year. Prices on this advance material are 
those which prevail on the market now, without any 

ntee being given the consumer. The disruption 
of the Southern Association cut the price on that iron 
to $10.75, Birmingham, which is now the general quo- 
tation, and at which some sales have been made in 
this territory. Despite this fact, Northern furnaces 
have been selling material in 100 to 600-ton lots for 
immediate shipment at $14.50 in the Valleys, some few 
contracts averaging about 1,000 tons having been taken 
for future delivery. The whole tone of the market 
therefore is stronger. How long the Northern fur- 
naces Will be able to continue selling this material at 
Te. above their Southern competitors is, of course, a 
question. Bessemer and basic irons are off the mar- 
ket, and no quotation of them is possible at this time. 
The coke supply is adequate to all needs, the prices 
holding steady and unchanged. 

Finished Material.—The billet market is weak and 
sagging, the independent mills cutting the price freely, 
and getting all the business that is going, while the 
‘association mills hold to their prices, but without re- 
sults. The independent mills are quoting $26 Cleve- 
land for bessemer, while the association mills hold to 
$27.50. Attempts have been made to break the asso- 
ciation price, but without avail. 

The bar iron situation has been interesting and 
intricate. Buyers have been taking iron instead of 
steel, induced by the difference in prices. Preferring 
the steel product, they have held to the iron because 
it is the cheaper. In many cases iron has been sub- 
stituted for steel, and it has been reported that mills 
are taking orders for iron and have delivered steel. 
The prices are: 1.40@1.45c., Youngstown, for iron; 
1.60c., Pittsburg, for bessemer steel, and 1.70c., Pitts- 
burg, for open-hearth steel. Plates have been very 
dull, with but little demand anywhere. Consumers 
have been using up their odds and ends, instead of 
making new contracts, or have been covering their 
needs by small purchases for immediate shipment. 
Nothing in the way of advance buying has been in- 
dulged in, pending a settlement of the question of 
prices. The market holds steady at 1.60c., Pittsburg. 
The same situation prevails in structural, the price 
holding at 1.60c., Pittsburg. Sheets have continued 
weak, with falling prices. The small mills have been 
cutting at a lively rate, accepting $2 to $3 less per ton 
than the association list. Nominally the basis is still 
3.05c. for No. 27 black sheets out of stock. There has 
been little or no call for rails, and that market is 
dead. 

Old Material—The market is dull and listless. 
There have not been enough sales to make a repre- 
sentative quotation of prices on material possible. 





New York. Oct. 21. 

Pig Iron.—Buying continues of a hand-to-mouth 
order, with few sales of large lots. We quote: No. 
1X foundry, $15.75; No. 2X, $15.25, while No. 2 
plain can be had for 50c. less; gray forge, $14.25. For 
Southern iron, on dock, quotations are: No. 1 foundry, 
$15; No. 2, $14.25. 

Bar Tron and Steel—The market has not improved. 
Prices for large lots on dock are: Refined bars, 1.55@ 
1.60¢.; soft steel bars, 1.70@1.80c. 

Plates.—Business is still confined largely to small 
lots for prompt delivery. Sheared plates are quoted 
as follows: Tank, 4-in. and heavier, 1.78@1.83c. ; 
flange, 1.95@2.05c.; marine, 2.10@2.15c. 

Steel Rails—The quotations remain $28 for stand- 
ard Sections, f. o. b. mills; light rails, $33@$36, ac- 
cording to weight. 

Structural Material_—There is little change in the 
market. For large lots at tidewater, nominal quota- 


ions continue 1.75@2c. for beams, angles, channels 
and tees, 





Philadelphia. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Pig Iron.— The drop in Southern iron has failed to 
develop the expected business. Vigorous efforts have 
N made to secure orders for future delivery. The 
sales which have been made this week, with one or two 
exceptions, are unimportant. Negotiations are pend- 
ing to-day, and may be closed to-morrow, by three or 
four considerable buyers, whose requirements are very 
heavy, and if these large buyers do as they are talk- 
Dad to-day it will doubtless have some influence upon 
; © smaller buyers who are standing back. It was said 
tad by some of our brokers that it would take very 
little to start a healthy ‘buying movement in foundry 
ron. This recent drop was something of a surprise, 
and it arouses a little suspicion as to whether it is 
actually the last one. Quotations are difficult to give 
h Y, as there is quite a wide range between those 
wio do not feel anxious to sell and those who are. 
‘o. 1 X foundry may be quoted at $17, though some 
have brought more money; No. 2X, $15; No. 2 
Plain, $14.50; standard gray forge, $14.25; low phos- 


Oct. 21. 


. a $21 There is nothing doing in basic at pres- 


Steel Billets—A vigorous effort was made this week 
to do some business, but up to present writing noth- 
ing has transpired worth reporting. It is understood 
there are some large deals under way. Small lots are 
quoted at $26.50@$27.. The larger users of billets are 
showing more interest in the market. 


Bars.—The bar mills, especially the smaller ones, 
are scrambling for business. There is not enough to 
be had to keep prices firm, even at their present low 
level. Quotations for refined iron are 1.40@1.55c. 
Steel bars are 1.70@1.75c. Scarcely any business in 
steel bars has been sent to the mills. 


Sheets.—-Manufacturers, in speaking of the dullness 
which prevailed some weeks ago among large buyers, 
said that business would crowd in as soon as it was 
demonstrated that sheet iron quotations were at the 
bottom. Sheet is now certainly there, but the orders 
are not coming along. The retail trade continues 
satisfactory. 


Pipes and Tubes.—The amount of pipe and tube 
work, which is disappearing in construction channels, 
ought to be gratifying to the manufacturers, but they 
are obliged to continue the process of shading quota- 
tions. A good deal of business is to be had, and this 
branch is active. 


Merchant Steel.—Agents are endeavoring to close a 
few large contracts with Eastern consumers, having 
virtually complied with all the conditions they named 
some time ago. The consumption of merchant steel 
throughout the East does not appear to decline. All 
kinds are meeting with fair retail demand. 


Plates.—The situation in this market is unchanged. 
Once in a while we hear of a good-sized order. The 
boiler works are running to their full capacity. Tank 
steel is 1.75@1.85, depending on size of order; flange, 
1.85@1.95 ; fire-box, 2c. 

Structural Material—The condition in this branch 
is hard to define; everything depends upon whether 
projected work for the early winter will be pushed 
through. Engineering firms who have big work on 
hand contemplate doing a good deal of work during 
December ; very few new orders have gone in during 
the week. Quotations are 1.73144@1.75c. 


Steel Rails —Trolley line construction is responsible 
just now for considerable inquiry of an encouraging 
character. Standard sections are called for mainly 
for repairing requirements; light sections are also 
wanted in a good many quarters, but, summing up the 
rail situation, business is quiet. 


Scrap.—As buyers recognize that bottom prices have 
been reached a little better business can be reported. 





Pittsburg. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Oct. 20. 


Furnaces continue to close, in compliance with the 
order curtailing production for the last quarter of 
the year, but the benefit to the iron and steel trade 
has not so far been felt to any great extent. It has 
had the effect of convincing consumers, , however, 
that bottom prices for pig iron have been reached. 
The market was disturbed somewhat during the 
week by the sale of several lots of bessemer iron and 
gray forge at a lower rate than had previously been 
quoted. These were odd lots, and the sales were 
forced, but they evidently had the effect of delaying 
the placing of orders. Besides these sales a 200 and 
a 500-ton lot of off-bessemer iron were sold at $16, 
delivered at Pittsburg. The Bessemer Furnace As- 
sociation is holding bessemer at $16, Valley furnace, 
but on a large order it is probable that $15.50 could 
be done. That seems to be the lowest figure, except 
probably for odd lots held by independent interests. 
Specifications are being made on orders placed some 
time ago and on a number of these prices are being 
adjusted to the new basis. The number of inquiries 
for iron- during the week has been greater than for 
several weeks past, and this is taken as an indica- 
tion that the markets soon will improve. One large 
interest to-day received an inquiry for 10,000 tons 
of bessemer iron, in addition to a number for smaller 
tonnage. While no new contracts have been closed, 
the outlook is considered more favorable than a week 
ago. Southern iron is not a factor in this market, 
and the report that the iron association in the South 
had been disrupted caused but little comment. The 
low prices prevailing here and the freight rate of 
$4.35 from Birmingham precludes any extensive 
business being done in the Pittsburg district. 

The steel market shows some weakness, and con- 
siderable shading is being done in different lines. 
Bessemer steel billets have sold in this district dur- 
ing the past few days at $25 a ton. Members of the 
association are adhering strictly to the agreed price 
of $27, but there has been no sales at that figure. 
One interest received an inquiry for 1,000 tons of 
bessemer billets from a local mill, and quoted the 
pool price, but did not get the order. The company, 
however, got the steel required elsewhere, and pre- 
sumably at a much lower price. The plate mills are 
holding strictly to their regular price, although there 
has been some slight cutting by mills outside of the 


agreement, which has not affected the situation. It 
is reported that the steel car business is looking up, 
and an early improvement in the plate market is an- 
ticipated. Steel. bar. prices have been strictly main- 
tained, but the tonnage is far below .the capacity of 
the mills. Bar iron prices are weaker, and sales have 
been made lately at 1.40c. Pittsburg. This price, 
however, can only be done for. immediate delivery, 
and is not quoted for future shipment. Nearly half 
of the sheet capacity of the country is idle, and 
stocks in jobbers’ hands are getting low. The situa- 
tion in this line is not considered any worse than 
a year ago. The Wood plant of the American Sheet 
Steel Company, located at McKeesport, closed on 
Saturday night. While the sheet business is dull the 
tin-plate trade seems to be improving. The Mce- 
Keesport works of the American Tin-Platé Com- 
pany, which have been idle for some time past, were 
put in operation. on Sunday night. The Ohio works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company at Youngstown, in- 
cluding the rail-mill and two blast furnaces, were 
closed on Saturday night, and about 3,000 men are 
idle. It is given out that the suspension is only 
for one week. 

The failure of the United States Steel Corporation 
to complete the deal for a half interest in the Clair- 
ton Steel Company, a subsidiary concern of the Cruci- 
ble Steel Company of America, necessitated a re- 
organization of the company. More than $2,000,000 
was raised to provide working capital for the Clair- 
ton concern, and to care for its indebtedness. At the 
close of the meeting of the directors the following 
statement was given out: “By reason of the failure 
of consummation of the sale of the Clairton Steel 
Company property under the contract which had been 
executed between the Crucible Steel Company and 
the United States Steel Corporation, and which the 
officers of the Crucible Steel Company had every 
reason to believe up to the last moment would ‘be 
carried out, it became necessary to obtain additional 
funds as working capital for the purpose of operat- 
ing the Clairton plant and taking care of its. in- 
debtedness. At a meeting of parties interested, suf- 
ficient subscriptions have been obtained to effect 
this purpose. It has also been considered advisable 
to effect a reorganization of the officers of the com- 
pany, and it has been arranged to have Mr. William 
G. Park become chairman, in full control.” Mr. 
Park was among the promoters of the big crucible 
combine, but retired from active work some time 
ago. 

Pig Iron.—The market is extremely dull, but there 
are some indications of improvement, as a number 
of important inquiries have been received. Some 
odd lots of off-bessemer iron were sold during the 
past few days at $16, Pittsburg. Bessemer iron is 
quoted at $15.50@$16, Valley furnace. Foundry No. 
2 shows a slight improvement, the minimum price 
continuing at $15.25, Pittsburg, but some small lots 
sold at a higher figure. Gray forge is quoted at 
$14.50@$15, Pittsburg, but during the week one lot 
sold at $14 and another at $14.25. 

Steel—tThe association price of $27 for bessemer 
billets is being shaded, and several sales were made 
by outside interests at $25, Pittsburg. Prices in fin- 
ished lines are being fairly well maintained, but some 
business has been taken at reduced rates. Steel 
bars and plates are firm at 1.60c. 


Sheets—The market continues in about the same 
condition as a week ago, but several additional mills 
have been closed. No. 28 gauge black sheets are 
quoted at 2.70@2.75c., and galvanized prices range 
from 3.75c. to 3.85c. 

Ferro-manganese.—There is no change in the mar- 
ket, 80 per cent domestic continuing at $48. 





Cartagena, Spain. Oct. 3. 


(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 

Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—There were no ex- 
ports of iron ore from the port for this week. Medi- 
terranean ore freights continue very high; conse- 
quently, little ore is being raised, and some miners 
are even getting behind in their contracts. 

Prices are firm at 6s. 9d.@7s. per ton, f. o. b. 
shipping port, for ordinary 50 per cent ore; 7s. 34.@ 
7s. 9d. for special low phosphorus; 9s. 3d. for 58 per 
cent specular ore. Magnetic ore, 60 per cent iron, is 
11s. 6d. for lump and Qs. 6d. for smalls. Manganifer- 
ous ores range from 14s. 6d. for 20 per cent manganese 
and 20 iron, to 9s. 9d. for 12 manganese and 35 iron. 

Pyrites.—Iron pyrites, 43 per cent sulphur and 40 
per cent iron, are quoted at 10s. 6d. per ton, f. o. b. 
Cartagena. 





CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(See also Prices-Current on page 646.) 
New York, Oct. 21. 
The feature since our last report is the announce- 
ment of next year’s price on bleaching’ powder. 
materials continue high and stronger. 
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Cement users will be interested in learning that 
another attempt is being made in Germany to consoli- 
date the various works, ostensibly to rehabilitate the 
old syndicate on a firmer basis. The production is to 
be regulated by sales and prices. 


Cyanide.—Trade is quiet at 20c. per lb., f. 0. b. 
New York.’ Recently a cargo of 13 tons potassium 
cyanide was shipped from London to Tampico, Mex- 
ico, the invoice value of which at the British port 
was £1,370 ($6,658). 

Bleaching Powder.—At last it has been decided to 
make known the contract price for next year, which 
is $1.25 per 100 Ib., f. 0. b. New York, for any prime 
brand. It is understood that a so-called trade agree- 
ment has been made among the various producers by 
which the market price will be maintained. In Sep- 
tember the exports from Great Britain amounted to 
11,043,760 Ib., of which about two-thirds were for 
the United States. The average invoiced price, f. o. 
b. British ports, for the bleach shipped to the United 
States was about 74c. per 100 lb. To get at the price 
f. o. b. New York, a duty of 20c. per 100 lb. should 
be added to the ocean freight and other expenses. 


Copper Sulphate—With the exception of a few 
small orders trade is rather quiet, and the price con- 
tinues on the basis of $4.75 per 100 Ib., f. o. b. works. 
In September Great Britain exported 665 long tons, 
valued at £12,267, which compares with 569 tons, 
valued at £10,004 last year. This shows that with an 
increase of 96 tons in quantity there has been an ad- 
vance of $4.20 per ton in value this year. 


Acids—Aside from regular contracts business is 
almést inactive. Prices continue unchanged. 

We quote, as below, per 100 lb., unless otherwise 
specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in tank 
ears), delivered in New York and vicinity: 

Mauriatic, 18° Oxalic, Com’1....$5.1244@$5.374¢ 
Muriatic, 20° Sulphuric, 50°, 

Muriatic, 22°.............. 
| Se aera 
Nitric, 38°... 

Nitric, 


Biric, =o | Sulphuric, 66° ? 1.20 


bulk, ton......... -21.00@23.00 

Brimstone.—Spot supplies have been replenished br 
imports of 2,600 tons this week. Sales of spot best un- 
mixed seconds are reported at $24, while future ship- 
ments range from $22144@$2314, according to position. 
Best thirds are nominally $1.25 less than seconds. ‘The 
imports into Great Britain in September amounted to 
1,139 tons, as against 940 tons last year; showing an 
increase of 199 tons. 


Pyrites—Demand is moderate at steady prices. 
Ocean freight rates from Spain are firmer. Imports 
into Great Britain in September were 58,052 tons, 
which, compared with the same month last year, shows 
an increase of 5,076 tons. 

We quote: Domestic pyrites, $5 per ton for lump 
ore, f. o. b. Atlantic coast mines, and 10c. per unit for 
fines; sulphur content varies from 42@44 per cent 
Spanish pyrites, carrying from 46@52 per cent sul- 
phur, are quoted at 11@12c. per unit for lump and 
10@1014c. for fines delivered at Atlantic ports. 


Nitrate of Soda.—This market continues quiet, but 
very firm, at $2.15 for near-by arrivals. Futures are 
$2.05 per 100 lbs. for first half next year, and $2 for 
the last half. As yet there are no labor troubles, 
although agitation is heated on the West Coast. There 
are now 93 oficinas making nitrate in Chile, four of 
which—Dalmacia, Grutas, Lastenia and Mapocho—are 
comparatively new producers. 

The statistical position of nitrate of soda in Europe 
for the nine months ending September 30 is shown 
below, in long tons: 

1903. hanges. 


Cc 
Exports to Europe 679,610 D. 54,363 
Imports 804,350 D. 29,860 
Deliveries I. 
Loadings for Europe, Oct. 1.. z. 


Visible supply Oct. 


980,740 71,090 

98,407 146,804 48,397 

415,240 349,700 DD. 65,540 

Notable changes this year are an increase of about 

8 per cent in deliveries, and a decrease of nearly 16 

per cent in the visible supply on October 1. It is in- 

teresting to add that the deliveries in September were 
‘the smallest this year. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Dull. Gas liquor is quoted 
at $3 per 100 lb. for domestic, and $3.10 for foreign. 


Phosphates——Higher ocean freight rates and the 
limited supply of vessels continue to inconvenience 
exporters. Recently 15s. 6d. ($3.72) was paid from 
Port Inglis to Ireland on next month’s sailing, which 
is an advance over the previous charter. 

At producing centers work is active, and miners are 
holding for better prices. In the United Kingdom, 
Florida high-grade rock for. next year’s shipment is 
quoted at 6%,@7d. ($10.53@$10.92 per ton), delivered. 
On the Continent fractionally higher prices are asked. 

Advices from abroad give the phosphate shipments 
from Sfax, Tunis, in September as 34,921. metric tons, 
making a total since January of 248,365 tons, which is 
an increase of 60,459 tons, or 32.2 per cent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding nine months last year. 
The bulk of these shipments was destined to France, 
Italy and Great Britain. 


United Kingdom 
Per ton. or European ports. 
f. or b. Unit. Long ton. 


*Fla. hard rock (77@80%).. $7.00@$7.00 634@754d. $10.53@11.70 
*Fla. land peb. (68@73%).. 3.50@ 3.75 54¢@5%4d. 7.7 8 
+Tenn. (785482%) export... . 4.25 64@7d. 

+Tenn. 78% domestic..... J 
75% domestic 

+Tenn. 73@74% domestic. . 

+Tenn 70@72% domestic.. 

+So. Car. laad rock 
+So. Car. riv. rk. (55@63%). 
Algerian pis tal 

Algerian 


Phosphates. 





+Tenn. 





*Fernandina, Tampa, Brunswick, Savannah or Port Inglis. 
+Mt. Pleasant. +On vessels, Ashley River. 








METAL MARKET. 
New York, Oct. 21. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, 
At all United States Ports in September and Year. 





September. 
1902. | 1903. | 


3530,029| $998,076) $30,996,319] $41,536,851 
4,951,130; 5,184,858] —24,906,492/ 31,640,672 
I. $4,451,101 I. $4.186,782 [E. $6,089,827 |E. $9,896,179 


| 
4,635,803 | 2,368,015 | 35,580,539 24,908,435 
2,399,407 | 1,687,239; — 18,703.844 16,601,269 
E. $2,236,396 'E. $380,776 [E.$16,876,695 [E. $8,307,166 


These exports and imports cover the totals from all United 
States ports. The figures are furnished by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. : 


Year. 





Metal 
Gold: 
Exports......... 
Imports 


1902. 1903. 








Excess 








Excess 








Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 
For the week ending October 21, and for the years from January 





Total 
Excess, 
Exports or 
Imports. 





| ‘ Silver. 
Period. | _ "i 
Imports. 


Exports. | Imports. 


Exports. 





$1,140,772 
46,278,514 
41,445,549 


6 
’ . 


The above statement includes Mexican and other foreign silver 
in coin or bullion. 











The report of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor gives the value of 
the foreign commerce of the United States for the nine 
months ending September 30 as below: 

1902. 


$943,161,484 
702,149,643 


Exports 


$989,264,199 
Imports 


758,930,379 





Excess, exports 
Add excess of exports, silver... 
Add excess of exports, gold 


$241,011,841 $230,333,820 
8,307,166 


9,896,179 


Total apparent balance $248,537,165 


The gold and silver exports in detail will be found 
at the head of this column. 


The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 56 banks represented in the Clearing House for 
the week ending October 17, gives the following to- 
tals, comparisons being made with the corresponding 
week of 1902 and 1901: 

1901. 1902. 1903. 
Loans and discounts. ...$874,939,200 $865,450,800 $908,265,500 
Deposits 945,114,100 863,125,800 891,771,400 
Circulation 31,376,700  37,856.190 45,723,200 
Specie 181,941,900 154,112,000 171,870,800 
Legal tenders 68,802,400 67,277,700 68,505,300 





Total reserve 
Legal requirements 


$250,744,300 
236,278,525 


$221,389,700 
215,781,450 
$14,465,775 $5,608,250 $17,433,250 

Changes for the week, this year, were increases of 
$8,400 in circulation, $807,100 in specie, and $856,125 
in surplus reserve; decreases of $4,836,000 in loans 
and discounts, $5,843,700 in deposits, and $1,411,900 
in legal tenders. 


$240,376,100 
222,942,850 





Balance surplus 


The following table shows the specie holdings of the 
leading banks of the world at the latest dates cov- 
ered by their reports. The amounts are reduced to 
dollars and comparisons made with the holdings at the 
corresponding date last year: 

1902. 
Gold. Silver. 

N. Y¥. Ass’d.$154,112,000 

England . 170,595,175 TTT 
France 509,328,790 $221,193,690 
Germany ... 158,900,000 58,775,000 
Spain 71,480,000  99,250.000 
Netherlands . 23,450,000 32,133,000 
Belgium 15,713,335 7,856,665 
Italy 10,264.000 
Russia 33,890.000 40,370.000, 
Austria 61,145,000 61,720,000 

The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date October 17 and the others October 15, as 
reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
cable. The New York banks do not report silver sep- 





Gold. Silver. 
161,849,090 ite 
486,895,755 $221,630.665 
55.320.000 
98,215.000 
31,599,000 
7,525,000 
11,926,000 


arately, but specie carried is chiefly gold, 
of England reports gold only. The Bank 


The price of silver in New York on October 10 
given last week in this column at 59%, through s 
mistake in transcribing. It should have been Ye 
Readers interested will please make the aesiiaas 
change. J 

The silver market has been firm, owing to the 
buying from the East, which has still further increaged 
the large amounts taken for that quarter this season, 
The slight falling off in price in the last two days has 
been chiefly owing to the Indian holidays, 

The United States Assay Office in New York City 
reports receipts of 116,000 oz. silver for the week, 


Shipments of silver from London to the Rast for 
the year up to October 8 are reported by Messrs 
Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 
1902. 1903. Changes 

£4,640,975 —D, £158 195 


302,128 I, 143 
721,879 I, 331.08 


India 
China ... 
Straits 





£5,348,190 £5,664,977 I. £316,187 

Receipts for the week, this year, were £86,000 in 

bar silver from New York, £20,000 from the West 

Indies, £4,000 from New Zealand, and £4,000 from 

Australia; total, £114,000. Shipments were £165,0q) 

in bar silver to Bombay, and £8,000 to Hong Kong; 
total, £173,000. 


Indian exchange has been slightly weaker, and the 
council bills offered in London were sold at 16d. per 
rupee, even. We have heretofore referred to the heayy . 
shipments of gold from Australia to India. Some of 
these are now returning to London, the Indian Goy- 
ernment having shipped £1,000,000 from its currency 
reserve, presumably for the purchase of silver. Con- 
siderable buying of silver by the government for 
coinage is reported, and more is expected. 


The movement of gold and silver in Great Britain 
for the nine months ending September 30 is given by 
the Board of Trade returns as below, in sterling: 


Gold— 
Imports 
Exports 


1902. ° 
£16,318,393 £20,847,902 


9,027,451 16,759,475 7,732,024 


D. £3,202,515 


7,033,499 I. 487,831 
7,764,222 I. 380,830 
Excess exports £837,724 £730,723 D. £107,001 
Of the silver imported this year, the sum of £5,332; 
030, or 75.8 per cent. of the total, is credited to the 
United States. 





Excess imports 
Silver— 
Imports 
Exports 


-+-. £7,290,942 £4,088,427 


6,545,668 
7,383,392 





Prices of Foreign Coins. 


Mexican Gollars. .. .... 222... sccsssescees 
Peruvian soles and Chinese pesos... .. 
Victoria sovereigns. ........-.. 

Twenty francs...... 

Spanish 25 pesetas. . 





OTHER METALS. 
Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 


-—Spelter— 





-Silver— 





—Copper— 


Sterling 
Exchange. 
| Electro- 
lytic, Cts. 
per Ib. 


| 


te! 
~ 
7 


5.55 


35 
se 


5.50 


5.50 


sR 88 


_ PP a =~ | 


> 
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5.45 | 5.80 


5.45 | 5.80 
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London quotations are per long ton (2,240 Ibs.) standard cone 
which is now the equivalent of the furmer g. m. b’s. The 4 
York, quotations for electrolytic copper are for cak ed 
wire-bars : the price of electrolytic cathodesis usually we. 
than these firures 











Copper.—During the week under review the market 
has been quite active. Europe has been an 
good buyer, and home consumers also show more it- 
terest in the article. The closing quotations are ir 
12%c. for Lake; 121%4@12%%c. for electrolytic in ® 
gots, cakes and wire-bars; 12144@12%c. for cathodes: 
124%, @12%<c. for casting copper. which 

The market for standard copper in London, en 
closed last week at £54 10s., opened on Monday at? 
15s., and the closing quotations on Wednesday i 
cabled as £54 12s, 6d.@£54 15s. for spot, £54 MS 
£54 12s. 6d. for three months. . 

Statistics for the first half of October show 
crease in the visible supplies of 600 tons. 
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ed and manufactured sorts we quote: English 
£58@L58 10s. ; best selected, £59 10s.@£59 15s. ; 
strong sheets, £66@£67 ; India sheets, £638@£64; yel- 
low metal, 6144d.@6 14d. 
Exports and imports of copper at New York, Phila- 
jephia and Baltimore, in the week of October 20, and 
for the year to date, were in long tons: 








Week. Year. 

petri eee e cece cere eee etree eeeeeeeenees 20 4,032 

RRS ARREARS Ot. 1,087 

EG cctv eve V beds dpodeveebedeebensoas 259 16,990 

GermMANY eee cesses cece eee eeeeeeeeeteeeeee 1,064 22,033 

wey JISPPTITE 816 ~~ 

NG 4 oi ay Ch Nig Raion 8G Wipe kieie & alee 368 419 

je dl Kingdom .....-eeeeeseccccccceeveees 81 13,792 

Other COUNTTICS ©... eee e eee eee ee eee eeeeeeee 85 4,546 

Total COPPEE .--eeeeceeeeeereeeeerecers 2,693 “= 
HED vacccscccecdiceesecccccccsccsccccceres a 

ts— 

a SS eer ere er 918 21,687 

Yatte veeveeecee esc e cece eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaees sain 984 

De cececeeeceerccesceececeececseceeeenesees 35,355 


Of the imports this week 73 tons copper came from 
Japan, 835 tons from Mexico, and the balance from 


London. 


Imports of copper in all forms into Great Britain 
for the nine months ending September 30 were as fol- 
lows, in long tons; the totals showing the approximate 
content in fine copper : 

1903. Changes. 
66,061 D. 3,652 
55,462 I. 1,740 
46,746  D. 26,807 


Copper OTC... reece eer eeeeeeeeees 
Matte and precipitate 
PRR COMPET 2... weer cc ccvccccece 











Totals, fine copper............. 107,385 81,083 D. 26,302 


Of the totals this year, 396 tons of ore, 3,629 tons 
of matte and 15,638 tons of fine copper were from 
the United States; against 740 tons of ore, 11,859 
tons of matte and 36,408 tons fine copper last year. 


Tin—Has been rather dull, without any special 
feature. Owing to fairly large arrivals, the scarcity 
of spot metal has been somewhat relieved. At the 
close we quote spot at 253%4@25%c.; October, 2544@ 
25%c.; November, 2514c. 

The foreign market,. which closed last week at £115 
is. opened on Monday at £115 10s., and the closing 
quotations on Wednesday are cabled as £116@£116 2s. 
6d. for spot, £116 12s. 6d.@£116 15s. for three months. 


Imports of tin into Great Britain, with re-exports 
of imported tin, were as follows for the nine months 
ending September 30, in long tons: 











1902. 1903. Changes. 

ees ere rrr 20,693 20,887 I. 194 
a Uns cuene since . 2,327 3,417 I. 1,090 
IN, 55 vio. 508 s%nescdsen> 2,582 2,367 D. 215 
EOD: 000 scccdescens soos cae 26,671 I. 1,069 
sinc cncecaSkeeeed as 17,391 18,076 I. 685 
NI so tose: diloitonto oo Sth Nae 8,211 8,595 I 384 


As bearing upon the tin trade, it may be noted 
that exports of tin-plates from Great Britain this 
year. are reported at 215,616 tons this year, against 
229,112 tons last year. 


_ Lead.—Is quiet and unchanged. The closing quota- 
uo are 4.25@4.382'%c. St. Louis, 4.35@4.40c. New 
ork. 

The foreign market is steady, Spanish lead being 
quoted at £11 1s. 3d.; English lead, £11 3s. 9d. 


Imports and exports of lead in Great Britain for 
the nine months ending September 30 were as fol- 
lows, in long tons: 











1902. 1903. Changes. 

Lang States 41,815 30,553 D. 11,262 
_ arenas 74,836 81,325 I. 6,489 
guatralin eG Oaihddcin eodena 45,705 44,568 D. 1,137 
her countries 13,772 17,073 I. 3,301 

on A emp 176,128 173,519 D. 2,609 
IMG 4 05s dacclactwavesé 25,305 25,433 ie 128 

MN asi. 5 5a Sus soe cacao 150,823 148,086 D. 2,737 


The lead credited to the United States is chiefly 
Mexican lead, refined here in bond and re-exported. 
_Npanich Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt, 
0 Cartagena, write us under date of October 3 that 
the price of silver during the week has been 14.75 

®s per oz. Exchange has gone down 20 centimos, 
making it 33.95 pesetas to £1. Local quotation for 
= ron on wharf has been 61 reales per quintal, 
. ch, on enrrent exchange, is equal to £10 1s. 3d. per 

a 2,240 Ib., f. o. b. Cartagena. Exports for the 
Week were 539,937 kgs. pig lead to London, and 250 

. desilverized lead to Marseilles. 


The demand for this metal has been rather 
an and some of the producers have been pressing 
dn market. Under the circumstances prices have 
Se a. — get = at the close 5.30c. St. Louis, 
img ork for shipment from the West. Spot 
Metal . rather scarce. ° ee i 
€ foreign market is steady, good ordinaries being 
yn at £20 5s., specials 5s. higher, 
nports of spelter into Great Britain for the nine 
jedan te September 30 were 62,276 long tons, 
1902, sh ‘736 tons in the corresponding period in 
Showing a decrease of 7,460 tons. Imports of 
Manufactured forms—sheets, ete.—were 16,751 
against 16,124 tons last year. Exports of spelter 





and manufactured zine were 5,795 tons, against 6,156 
tons last year. 

Spanish Zinc Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt, of Cartagena, write us under date of October 3 
that the market is quiet, only a few odd parcels of 
blende having been sold. Prices have a downward 
tendency. Exports for the week were 1,200 tons 
blende to Swansea. 


Antimony.—Is dull and unchanged. We quote: 
Cookson’s 7T@7\4c.; Hallett’s, 64,@6%e.; U. S., 6@ 
64%4c.; Italian and French, 54% @6c.; Japanese, 534@ 
Ske. 


Nickel.-—The price is quoted by leading producers at 
40@47e. per lb. for large quantities down to ton 
lots, according to size and terms of order. The price 
for smaller lots, according to quantity, runs as high 
as 60c. ver lb. 


Platinum.—Demand continues steady and the price 
remains at $19 per oz. 

Messrs. Eimer & Amend, of New York, quote prices 
for platinum in manufactured forms as follows: 
Heavy sheet and rod, 72c. per gram; foil and wire, 
75e. per gram; platinum crucibles and dishes, 77c. 
per gram; perforated wire, like cones, Gooch cruci- 
bles, ete., 82c. per gram. . 

Imports of quicksilver into Great Britain for the 
nine months ending September 30 were 2,541,051 
lbs., against 2,426,921 lbs. for the corresponding period 
in 1902. Re-exports of imported quicksilver this year 
were 1,122,515 lbs., against 1,238,172 lbs. last year. 


Minor Metals and Alloys —Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Aluminum Per Ib. Per lb 
No. 1. 994 ingots........ 33@ 37¢. Ferru-Tungsten (37%)...... 38e. 
No. 2. 9% ingots........ 31@34c. Magnesium, pure (N. Y.)...60e. 
Rolled Sheets......... 4c, up ee er $2.75 
Alum-bronze.......... 20@238e. Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn)... .32e. 
Nickel-alum............33@ 39¢. Mangan’e Cop. (36% Mn)...38c. 
eee: $2.10 Mol; bdenum (Best)....... $1.82 
Chromium, pure (N. Y.)....80¢e. Phosphorus, foreign........ 45¢. 
Copper, red oxide..........50e. Phosphorus, American......70¢. 
Ferro-Molybde’m (50%)....$1.25 Sodium metal..............50e. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)...... 90¢. Tungsten (Best)........... 62¢. 
Ferro-Titanium (20@ 25%) 

DP Dat tavasteccseescednees 55e. 





Variations in price depend chiefly on size of order. 


Missouri Zinc Ore Market. Oct. 17. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The highest price reported paid for zine ore during 
the week was $388, a decline of $2 per ton in two 
weeks. The price of spelter is having its effect on the 
ore market, and the purchasing agents have been tak- 
ing considerably less ore the past three weeks. This 
has increased the reserve stock to about 5,200 tons, 
the highest point since last winter. The leading spirits 
of the Missouri & Kansas Zine Miners’ Association 
argue, and not without some show of reason, that 
the price of ore has declined out of proportion to 
that of spelter, and meetings are being held each 
Wednesday night to discuss the situation. It is real- 
ized that the surplus of a commodity sets the price 
on the product, and from this point of view it is 
deemed wise to prevent a further accumulation of ‘re- 
serve stock. Exportation and curtailment are being 
discussed. It is the purpose from che present agita- 
tion to become so thoroughly organized that in the 
future producers will be prepared to act immediately 
the buyers indicate a purpose to reduce prices. 

Prices on lead ore continue firm at $56 per ton. A 
year ago lead was $49.50 and zinc $39 per ton. 

Following ‘are the sales of zinc and lead ores from 
the various camps of the Joplin district for the week 
and the totals for the year to date: 








Zine, lbs. Lead, Ibs. Values. 

ME das vuwausescvaneeenewe 2,274,160 231,960 $45,175 
Webb City and Carterville... 1,742,880 ~ 549,530 43,310 
Galena and Empire......... 914,490 104,070 18,000 
DOOMWE cccccccccecesccccce 470,480 99,710 10,785 
AC er 458,590 ee 8,255 
Alba and Neck............- 423,170 7,615 
PIR hi 0s0scdecceccsseeses 510,860 aris 6,830 
I. cab cecceccucotoedets 276,040 2,000 4,940 
CE. ab cnectwevcscesecvacs 235,000 41,000 8,380 
ID vince ciscceccctcsssese 170,320 18,220 8,575 
MCE EEE CLe 144,050 26,830 3,200 
Carl Junction ........cccece 160,490 ¢s00 2,810 
Spurgeon and Spring City.... 18,260 58,670 1,575 
WOE ec ccccccccvcceccvecs 135,360 8,340 1,485 
Central City ... 68,030 exwe 1,055 
TAMMIE. cccccccccceeeccccee 58,330 935 
EE ee 8,060,510 1,140,330 $162,925 
Forty-two weeks............ 395,057,610 46,324,900 $8,038,445 


Lead value, for week, $31,845; 42 weeks, $1,254,255. 
Zine value, ror week, $131,080; 42 weeks, $6,784,190. 


The shipment was a decrease of 110 tons of zinc 
ore and 53 tons of lead ore from the previous week, 
and 591 tons of zinc ore and 19 tons of lead ore, 
compared with the same week of last year. The to- 
tals for the 42 weeks are 20,126 tons of zine ore and 
2,414 tons of lead ore less than for the corresponding 
period of last year; but the values are $292,018 
greater.. ‘This year’s value passed the $8,000,000 
mark this week, two weeks ahead of last year. 


- 


Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 











' | Tin Lead. Spelter. 
Month. } — 

| 1908. | 1902. 1908. 1902, 1908, 1902. 
January....... 23.54 4,075 4,000 4.865 4,27 
February..... 29.43 24.07 4.075 4,075 5.043 4.15 
ee 30.15 | - 26.32 4,442 4.075 5.349 4.28 
y | PR 29. 27.77 4.567 4.075 5.550 4,37 
ee 29.51 29.85 4 325 4.075 5,639 4,47 
pS ee 28.34 29.36 4.210 4,075 5.697 4.96 
Wi ecsdsons: | 27.68 | 28.38 | 4.075 | 4.075 | 6.662 | 5.27 
August ....... 28.23 4.075 4.075 5.725 5.44 
September. . 26.27 26.60 4.243 4.075 5.686 5.49 
OOD. 65 ocicc | esas 26.07 ae alate BM 1: cess 5.38 
November....} ..«- 25.68 4.075 5.18 
DECOMPEE ..2.)° ceoee pe a 4.07: p 4.78 
BO acccsel evces Seek csxees 4.069 4.84 























NOoTE.—The average price of spelter in St. Louis for the month 
of January, 1903, was 4.689. per lb.; for February, 4.68lc.; for 
March, 5.174c.; for April, 5.375c.; for May, 5.469c. ; for June, 
5.587¢. ; for July, 5.507e; August, 5.55¢, September 5.514c. 








Average Prices of Copper. 























New York. London. 

Month. Electrolytic. Lake. Standard. 
1908. | 1902. | 1908. 1902. | 1903. ; 1902. 
January...... 12.159 11.053 12.361 | 11.322 | 53.52 | 48.43. 
February..... 12.778 12.173 12.901 | 12.378 | 57.34 | 55.16 
March.. ...... 14.416 11.882 14.572 | 12.188 | 63.85 | 53,39 
yes 14.454 11.618 4.642 | 11.986 | 61.22 | 52.79 
ee 14.435 11.856 14.618 | 12.226 | $1.73 | 54.03: 
: ee 13.442 12.110 14.212 | 12.360 | 57.30 | 53.98 
1 eee 13.094 11.771 13.341 | 11.923 | 5.64 | 52.89 
August ...... 12.962 11.404 13.159 | 11.649 | 58.44 | 51.96 
September....| 13.205 11.480 13.345 | 11.760 | 56.82 | 52.68 
October ...... Sevees. || MRMMNDE “aecess it. 8 52.18 

ONO cccces. | FE bb cccuse 11.553 51. 
December....| ...... | i os eee 1.599 50.95 
TOivcetcl same * | 11.626 vig 11.887 ; 52.46 














New York prices are in cents, per pound; London prices in 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 Ibs., standard copper. The 
prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or wire bars; 
prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. 








Average Prices of Silver, per ounce Troy. 





























1903, 1902. 1901. 
Month London| N. Y., |London.| N. Y., /London,|N. Y., 
Pence.| Cents. | Pence. | Cents. | Pence. | Cents. 
January...... 21.98 45.57 25.62 55.56 28.97 62.82 
February..... 22.11 47.89 25.41 55.09 28.13 61.06 
March......0. 22.49 48.72 25.00 64,23 27.04 60.23: 
pee 23.38 50. 24.34 52.72 27.30 59.29 
|. De 24.89 54.11 23.71 51.31 27.43 59.64 
ee 24.29 52.86 24.17 52.36 27.42 59.57 
. 24.86 53.92 24.38 52.88 26.96 58.46 
August....... 25.63 55.36 24.23 52.52 26.84 58.37 
September. 26.75 58.00 23.88 51.52 26.95 58.26. 
October ...... ae 23.40 50.57 26.62 57.59 . 
PO iiat cation: |b ‘esnee 22.70 49.07 26.12 56.64 
December.... 22.21 48.03 25.46 55.10 
WOiaaccsPsices 24.09 52.16 27.A1L 58.95 














The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quotation 
is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 








DIVIDENDS. 





Total to 


Per 
Name of company, Date. share. Total. date. 





yAlaska-Treadwell ....... Oct. 28 $0.37144 $75,000 $5,200,000 
+Allis-Chalmers, pf....... Nov. 2 1.75 284,375 3,228,125 
tAmalgamated Copper....Nov. 30 -50 769,430 22,761,400 
tAnaconda Copper........ Nov. 16 -50 600,000 23,250,000 
{Camp Bird, Colo........ Nov. 7 18 147,600 967,704 
tCentral Oil, W. Va..... Nov. 2 +25 15,000 152,500 
De Lamar, Idaho......... Oct. 30 48 82,246 2,740,340 
*Homestake, S. D........ Oct. 26 e 54,600 12,258,150 
Iron Silver, Colo.......... Oct. 31 -10 50,000 2,850,000 
Ng MM Ce ss waccecaees Oct. 10 -10 5,150 181,925 
oe eee Nov. 1 3.50 588,750 3,505,750 
7Phila. Nat. Gas, com...Nov. 2 -75 231,406 3,416,831 
heen... O.58 Fi PEs vec cccece Nov. 1 2.00 4, 307,104 
TU. S. Steel, com........ Dec. 30 -50 2,541,513 53,350,978 
70. B. Beeah, Pee ceccccese Nov. 16 1.75 8,929,919 98,192,496 
+Vindicator Con., Colo....Oct. 25 -04 33,000 1,093, 

Yellow Aster, Cal......... Oct. 15 10 10,000 543,789 





*Monthly. Quarterly. +Semi-annually. 











ASSESSMENTS. 
Loca- 

Name of Company. tion. No. Delingq. Sale. Ant. 
Best & Belcher............ Nev. .. Nov. 6 Nov. 27 -10 
> re el oc: eR cneess .02 
Dexter-Tuscarora Con. ....Nev. 1 Oct. 22 Nov. il -02 
Gould & Curry.............. Nev. .. Oct. 27 Nov. 13 10 
Kentuck Con, ........+--+-- Ney. .. Nov. 4 Nov. 25 .03 
BO eer eer Utah 3 Oct. 14 Nov. 2 .02 
New York Bonanza ....... Utah .. Oct. 10 Oct. 31 .08 
OeetGaetel vs cccccccescccess Nev. 43 Nov. 6 Nov. 27 .05 
et Be nidics voce cites aennd Cal... .. ‘Now. ..6 aon -05 
Seg. Releher & Mides Con..Nev. .. Nov. 4 Nov. 24 05 
Sonora Quartz............. Mex. .. Nov. 4 «++. 200%. 
Tonopah & Salt Lake...... Nev. 2 Oct. 14 Oct. 31 10 
DtaR: CO. o5s scscenscsiceés Nev. .. Oct. 8 Oct. 29 - .10 
Western Mineral............ Cal. Oets. BE ~ c.s0cs 5.00 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 
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a 
NEW YORK. COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 
. ° . vi z | . |_ Oct. 19 | Ota — 
Company and a Oct. 14 | Oct. 15 | Oct. 18 | Oct. 17 | Oct. 19 | Oct. 0 \Par| Shares | Oct. @ | Oct. 15 | Oct 16. | Oct-17 | Oct 
Location ar| Shares — Sales.| Name of Company. | 14) | Issued Name 
: |val | Listed. | H. | L. | H. | L. | H.| L. HL. | a | L/w | L (| Hj | wk Eh | BL | wy) Lape 
—- —— a ——— Deere tae —— —— —___ -eo ee _ 
Amalgamated c. “Mont | 100} 1,538,879 | 365g | 33% | 353¢ | 3354 | 3854 | 3456 "3934 hate 8% Hell 3856 | 3076 »211 | Allis-Chalmers, U. S.. \s100 aeialnn & Re ee We toe | _ ED Rah, a: BARES 08 Dura! 
tAnaconda c., Mont..| 25 1,200,000 | 6334, |62 | 5934) 66 | 6134| 68 G62 | 64 s-Cham’s, pf, U.S. | 100) 200,000... oak fosapbiescelasusuivesce buns dec: Ca M 
Anasnnta, Gold Colo.| 2) 1,000,000|.. .. |. ss aw Hehe weats “tb Vow ds ee ict 5 . Chem., U.8.| 100].......... Res ey Rae's CEE Lp pkkine <iedeaeen bkcok Liss we TRS |. se San 
Belcher, s............. BP Iss 60 dss 5 an tones tes ane Linde bkksbhienss basen iceet BA .Agr.Chem.pf,U.S.| 100 "ORGS FSS IPS t egee RRP OR wee DE, ee BP oe Sier 
Best & Belcher, Nev. 3 100,000 |. \L.50 | Jeve ee |e sAigccntoowee sl unaes 100' Am. Sm. & Ref., U.S..| 100} 500,000 | 403, | 3934 | 3934 37% | 4074 3634 ox | 4044 | 42 “306 Sa 
Breece , Colo.......... 200,000 |, 15 Se REM rae EEX 100 Am.Sm. & Ref.,pf,U.S.| 100} — 500,000/ 8634| 8434 | 8434 | 8034 | 8576 | 81 8536 | 8334 | 84g ne be 
Brunswick, Cal... ." | 8} sonooo | Obi (2222 ix bisnctvece 1,000| Am. Steel & Fdy.,U.8.| 100|.......... even) i, ied Sa | 5 fesesfecee| one fevee face WR ae i 
Bullion, Nev.......... | 11 100:000 =". eh ee 08 |... | aaa ies eth j|Am.S. & Fdy., U.S.... | 100) | 155,000/...../0..../00... sonics odecanStisanelionse lcci ck. Ae im = 
Choller........... -| 2% 112,000'.21 | “- LR sews |.20 ay on, Ben eT. Oko... | .... |. -.0000s00 | 2934 | 2834 | 27 | 2644 2934 | 2634/| 3234| 30 .29 \ 3 “Bi 5,300 Cinoc 
C.K. & N..Colo... AM SR I Sigg Rages SA Bape Raee BRS | IS, (OES Lecitey GS 1. & H.C. &1., Colo. | 100) " 69,244)... .|..... 10 |.....| 113¢| 10%| 1144/11 | 10% “Tog doug 1's a 
Con.Cal.& Va.,g.8.,Nev 244| 216,000 11.30 11.25 1.25 |. 1.25 |..... (1.20 |..... 11.20 +Crucible Steel, U. S.. 100; 250,000! 6 556; 536) 5 54| 5 5%l..... 5a| 434) 44 rr) provi 
Cons. Imperial, Colo.. | 1 ee RS, IRE FUSS, ae. Beye | Ob ae it 2,509 | tCrucibleSteel, — S.| 100 250,000; 47 | 44 | 40 | 38 | 40 | 3834/40 | 38 44 | 3044 | 3334 | 31 ny de! 
Creede & Cripple Cr'k 1) 800,000 . 03 |.. panesiheves bssss are . 1,000| Mong. R. Coal, Pa....| 50) 200,000 9 | es ee 10 |..... @ hisses 133%| 9%)... -sse | 92M Quee 
Cripple Creek Con.. | Je a eS See Lean yees owes EFS Lop ew | 0436 1,500] tMong. R. Coal, pf, Pa.| 50 98,300 30 dee, HS Kies pene dnee sc 2834)..... | 7 50 tra 
Crown Point, Nev....; 236} 100,000). babes aes ii | oats ones eb eeabo es Leene Menpene National Lead, U.S... | 100} 149,054)..... raeas | 38 1iv6 | 1334 PERL: oss Beans 1244) 1196 , cca aes 10 
Daly, Utab............ | 20] 150,000] ....)..... yas Ne : 2.00 | National Lead, pf,U.S.| 100| 149,040 | 7634| 7556/75 |.....|..... |eecee loess eee, Bl. ..| oe 
Ikton, g., Colo....... “| 1| 1,250,000; 49 48 |.50 Boss & apes ee) ® 1,300| tPhila. Nat. Gas......, | 100) 308,542 | 3546 35/4 | 3536 ‘| | 36° 6 || 37 3856 37 354 "37% ‘31% 15 Delfi 
El Paso, Colo . | 2 650,000)... Sa shsid sesed aeaed tad eeed eee Sen he Phila. Nat. Gas pt... | SR aed ae bape Dee a 
Gold Dollar, Golo..-:! 1] 00,9001. Seabed Sobel oll Babel hosed Gast ssecsfeses) 1,500) Pittsburg Coal, Pa.-.| 100) 300,307 / 19 "| 18% | 2034 | "ig 258) 2 | 2196 ai) 21°" id” 19ig aig) ag Sa 
Golden Fleece, Colo..| 1] 600,000... .. 02": oo ones eee hy es Oe ° peuteng Coal. 3t Pa.| 100| 297,012) 70, | 69 | 69 | 6824 | 6776 me 6734 | 6734 | 6734 6544 | 6 64 | Loy Hide 
Greene Con., c., Mex..| 10| 720,000| sed MK 16 13%} 1444 | 14 1556 104) ‘ib 14 | Wi) "1436 |" 8,516| Republic I. & 8., U.S.| 100) 273,520, 7% | an 5”! 8 836 | $4) 8 | 360 Amis 
Hale & Norcross, Nev | 2% a ee ie ee en aes 4 "290 | RepublicI &S.,pf,U.S,| 100) 203,569 | 564¢ Bits | she | ‘S687 saig| 5 5 5736 | 57 OK Re be 9,655 Carn 
Isabella, g., hee 1 400,009 . 12 ‘12% +: 2 Oe Ee - 2 | 12 “ia 2 ae lSloce Shek 8. &I., Ala. | 100) 75,000 | 234¢ | 22% | 2246 | 2244 | 2216 | 27 pans esos bkens 13% Gum 
Jack Pot, Colo.. -| 2) 2,250000 00 022: as ieee : -ShefS.&I. pi.Ala. | 100! 65,085 ..... re Oe eS Mi 
Justice, Nev.. .| 2) 105,000... ee Weak lees, Bees OT a ARS Races Standard Oil, U.S....| 100, 970,000 6.34 6.21 6204 "6: 14 6.20 64 16 6.26 é: 23° 6.95 6.24 6.35 ba | “a oe 
Little Chief, Colo..::.| 50} 200,000 :08 bees a2 1 oie one 200/Tenn.C.L& RR... | 100} 225,000 2734 | 2644 27 | 2644 | 2986 | 27 3014 2014 | 29 | 2756 2096) 286) 11 Mi 
Mexican, Nev.. | “3 vfs feet ee he 1,100|U.8. Red. & Ref.,U.8.| 100] 50,288). of. |... Lede cceeeee feces bpevee levees [rowers be bose £2 
Mollie Gibson, ‘Colo.. | 5} \.07 |.07 07% |. 4,500 U.S.Red&Ref.,pf, re 100 | 39,485 ..... Se A Re Ss Seay l. : lab 
Moon Anchor, Colo.. -| 5] t eae cb bntrawae beens bank’ 500 | tU.S.Steel Corp., U. 100) 5,084,952 1346 "1234 13 | 12%/|)14 | 13% iiss itig, 1 12% 144 | a lak 
Occidental, Nev svi. a s} ogee 200 U.S. SteelCrop. pf, Uv. By 100, 5,103,141 | 58% 5754 5846 57% | 62 | 58%) 62%) 615g) 62 | 5944 $60 810 do 
Ontario, Utah. -. | 100} |: | | 5.00 |. 350| Va.-Car Chem., U.S..| 100 279; 844 18M ees oy .ee| 20 | 18% mie mie 14) 19 | 20 ws" 4,605 Luz 
Ophir, Nev.. | 3| 1.45 |. 550|Va.-Car Chem..pf,U.S. | 100 120, Seetdavaharcs bcccsiae Lowe __. il SS Ss $00 a 
Pharmacist, Colo.....| 1] ited .|Va. T., Coal & Coke... 100 4161... “| 2036 1°20" ot * 
Portland Cais Z | 4 ¢Ex-dividend. Total sales 610,999 shares, Mar 
Potosi, Nev.. ee | "i 
Savage, Nev.. it | 3 Rea 
Sierra Nevada, Nev.. 3 = 
vibe 3 —% «a ss age a | a Qn 
andard, Colo........ | 10 
Tenn., c., Tenn........| 25] BOSTON, MASS. alt 
Union Con., Nev...... [- ¥ “ 
nion Cop., N. C.. | 25) SS z “ : ” PET : = 
U i'd Cop. com., Mont! 100 A OAS | iti Oct. 14 | Oct.15 | Oct. 16 ; Oct.17 | Oct. 19 | Oct. 20 i . 
=o | ik |val | listed | H. |) L. |H.|L. (H.|)L.|H.,L.|a)L | )L | wt 
Yellow Jacket. Nev. - site sees leess le =| Adventure Con., c....| $25 | 100,000, 34 ..... 36 ee 4 | 34) 341....| 25 9 San 
Total sales, 440, 672 shares. + Ex-dividend. | eee 25 | 99,511) 3% 34 144 |. 5 5 436)... 14 a 
ee eee eee = ————| Amalgamated, ¢.... | 100 | 1,598,879 3534 33% baits bates 384 ‘3H 6 ai 56) 3856) 384 0% a fan 
mm Te? — |Am. Gold Dredging... | 5 90,000 . : a 
ro Aaa pais 25 | 00,000... sot fests bi aee levees eases eeeee lone pees hens vi . 
RAD | Anaconda............. 25 | 1,200, paws seue ne ee, a, ae A ier, 
COLO O SPRINGS (By Telegraph). =| Acadian 2220027772 25 | "150,000 80 Hie) Seod noe ned eka 9 eared 6) oe Sa 
IRM ecse.cipce ss 25 | 60,000... cae « oeoe posse bease bosestaness nnn 
,; Oct. 19 Oct. 20 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 | Atlantic, C.. 25 | 100,000. 7 7 é Bis 7% Biss mm Sal 
Name of Company. | Name of Company. | Bingham Con., g. 50 | 150,000... ieee | 22 (2136 26 22 |21 | 2 214 | 214 6 6 
S ae H. | L. | H. L. | H. | L. |Bonanza............... 10 | 300,000 . és =e ih osce bcces beces beeen $0 
_— —_ ——_ — ——_ |__|. — |Breece........ 2.0... ff SA EER: (ob scaehis oebicowehaciades asdos 20k Bye 
ET Ab se ntiicenteweh one | .07 | .0634| .07 06%4 || yo cnpaseanneeebeeesel -104% .10 | sR British Columbia..... 5 | 256,800'.....|. eae: PERE | otaa os 
DM ss. cess ~cnessance 02 014g) .02 01 iE tp SR Le Se | .08 | .05 | .08 | .05 |Cal. & Helca,c........ SE aa eee a ee oe ee "430 4.95 4.30 neaee 5 po 
7 Ee -12 | 11 | .12%4| .10% || Keystone..................- | 034 .03 | .04 | .03 |Centennial,c......... 25 | 90,000) 15, ics Iie bepee | 16 ned a bal 16 | ie | 16 | 15%) 20% 
oe. 05 | .63 | .07 | .04 || Last DOUAP. ......022s0 00000 | .5 125 | 250 = Central Oil............| 25 60,050 |.....|...-.|.- |. segeeleeeses 
Cripple Creek Uon........ 03%) .03%4| .03%! 10334 || Lexington........0.0.000... | 10334, .033¢| 103% Con. Mercur, g.. ..... § |1,000,000|.....|.....|.....|.....| 14|..... “1K! “16 |... 1 | 3a 8 = 
& N.. -21%}...... 22 | .20% SS SE | 03 | .02%4| .03 4 | Copper Range Con... | 100 | 361,750 4534) re 44% | wiz | a *) Big 49 rd 46% 42% ox 43 | 26,860 
acter Jack Pot. 1.0.00... | .09 | .08 | 0836) .98 || Mollie Gibson. See ee wee “0554 tDaly-West,...........| 20 | 180,000) 39 | 3834 | 3914 | 39 | 3944 | 3844 | 3944 | 39 | 395g) 3824 | 39 | 384) LM 
OE eee | .4734| .41 | .48 .464% || Moon Anchor..............| .%2 "2 | :1134 | Dominion Coal........| 100 | 150,000! 61 kd el GAT | 70 oe: 0876 | bike 67 |, 4 410 
Paso.. | 597g! .5874) .59 | .58 DAE GONG, 00 0.002 005sceccee0 | 10834) . ‘084 | Dominion Coal, pf. ae 100 | _ 30,000 108 ae ris ! i 
|. RGR SRST Basa Sa Bs Rese Pharmacist . .. 0244) 0234 | Dominion I. & 8 | 100 | 100,000) & 2,680 
Gold Doilar ee | O46. .04 | G46, .03% || Pinnacle. ...... -02 | Elm River............. Be. Ss es es ee eee eee eee eee ee ee N 
Golden Cycle.............. | .66 | .6334) .66 | -6354 || Portland. . 1.05 | Franklin, c....... 25 | 100,000, 73<¢| 1% 
Golden Fileece............. | .20 | .06 | 10 | .06 Vindicator... -70 |Granby Con...... 10 | 1,336,303, 44%). i 
DE eck s csacencocen | 01% .01 01s .01 \| Work. 05%6| .04%| Guanajuato Con... 5 | 385,000) 75 |... $0 Bla 
Isle Royal Con., c. 25 | 385,000; 534)|.. 4 Cal 
= ~ ee Con., 4 oreed a Car 
* ayflower, c Y ; theese 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. iin. 2. 25 | 100/000 F - 
Mohawk, c......... 25 | 100,000 om iy 
; | Oct 10) Oct.12| Oct.13| Oct.14; Oct.15 | Oct. 16 | eee Coal & Coke. 25 | 200,000 “ B Do 
— ee ee | Share i. | H.| L. | H.) L. | B.) L. | B.| |B. | L. | Be) a 3 | fo.000 ani 
Val > . - | | . . . > ew 000 | , 
Jatt SITES | Sere ast eG | ue | 2a ab 
Acacia... $1 | 1,500,000 SS |.0736'.06 |.07 |.0634'.07 |.0634|...... Nova Sco -» Pf.| 100 | _ 10,300). wou BP De 
Am. Con.... 1 | 2,000,000|.02 |.013¢!. -02 | .013¢'.02 one 02 |.01%4}...... Old Colony, ‘Spina 25 | 100,000). . us Ix 
Anaconda 5 | 1,000,000) .12 |.124¢'.11  |.12 |"1034 -12 |.104). .|Old Dominion, c...... 25 | 150,000 21 M 
Ben Hur.. 1 | — 900,000) .02 te Ree Ce ee ee een Osceola, C.............. 25 96,150 Ts 
Blue Bell 1 | 1,000,000) .03 — eee ge ere tt, 8. C........... 10 | 229,850 100 = 
.C.&M 1 | 1,000,000) .023¢'. -02 |.0244 .02 | 1,000 Phenix Con, ee 25 | 100,000). @ 
C.K. &N. 1 | 1,250,000) .204¢'. | |.20 |.21 |.20 | 3,500 Gaines ste eeeeeees 25 | 100,000) Ww 
©. C. Con 1 | 2,000,000) 0334)". . ; 0836 104 |-033y|..2... hode island, ¢....... 25 | 100,000 |. Ls 
Coriolanus. 1 | 1,500,000).02 |. |. reo s[EB owssale roses Santa Fe, g.C......... 10 | 250,000). . Ie 
Des Moines... 1 | 750,000.03 |. oS oe. j : EP Pe eae Shannon, €............ 10 | 298,021 os 
Dr. Jack Pot. Ty een. 109 |2081)"09 | 08i¢'109. | 08ig “09 ee O8i4| 09, |-osi|" 506 Tamarack, ¢........... 25 | 60,000 Biting 
Elkton Con.... 1 | 1,250,000).47 }.46 | .4758|.46 |. e |x 48 “4136 46 4736 .47 500 | Tecumseb. 25 | _80,000).. eae 
<p 1 900,000) .58'4'...../.60 ,| 5894) .69 | 595g) 60! ae -a 61 |.59 25 | 175,000).. tia 
Findley ne "| 2) Posnoy 1) ia | tee] ia | 1088 i Sa aa chika eee 100 | 450,000 ot 
BE te Seike a8 ,250,000).15 |.14 | .143|.14 | 1456! 1414). E 000 |... bas PRP eases is 
Gold Bo a ltnemiahien Ee IE epee Fenie eete —t * « aa | eee aang sree Seanen, 5 a ‘i i> 19% ike ig, on ie 
d Dollar “gee Rett Recerca | .0434| 0434 0444) 0446 044) oe aig! “04” ‘iia “04 -044%% .03% 12,000; U. 5. Coal & O1l....... p | 
Golden Cycle.. | 1 | 2,000,000 '67 |'65 |.67 |.64 |_67 (:67 {764 |-66  |.6334/.66 |.635¢) 1,500) Utah, g... 5 | 300,000 | 2434 | 2434| 2554 | 24 | 2536 2454 ele le oi | an) 
Golden Fleece. |.*.*) | 1 | _"600,000):20 |.06 |.20 |:06 |'20 [06 1:20 |.06 |:20. |.06_ |.20 Bad tans 25 | 100,000) 284) 25g)... |..... H4)..;--| 3M) 28 | Tt Ls 
lc ammandadaet | 1 | 1,250;000/02 |[01 |[01 |°.... ae Last “or |... ‘0136 007 spook | 25} 100,000), ..-. |... 6% | 736 | "| i 7 Bae 
aaah T | 1,000,000 0234)... ..../0256/.2°°2'202, |2.222)l02) 2.2 Noa |... 1, | | cago) 63 foo.) ea (0. ed... a “| 6 oe oe 4 
eas 1 | 2,500,000 11056 -103g|-11 | 1044 1034). 104-1044! ° 14 ‘Toss -1044 oie 4 6, 25 | 100,000)... Para ¢ Sereriee See 
Jack Pot.. 1 | 1,250,000 .083¢'.06 | .0843). |.083¢:.06 | .083¢' 06 |. .0834) .06 3 iF WO becccss tEx-dividend. tAssessment. Paid. Total ‘enles, 133, Tlehares. 
Last Dollar............ } 1 | 1,500,000).50 |..... Le Scaxestie Gisseete 50 | op: e's | PARE fF Re! Seles ——————— 
gto: | 1 | 1,500,000 .0334!..... | .0534|.033¢'.04 | 033g) .0334! .0334' 0334! .035¢ . 0356 1,000) 
Little Puck............ | 1 | 2,000,000) .03 | 0224). 14|...../.08 |.0234).03 | mae —_ = LIEBE )..n2000 
Msoncdoo s) 2 | MOE A A it tt tt aig | SS 
oon-Anchor.........°| J % \. le = a ‘ 100 | * 
New Haven. - | 1 | 1,500,000) .0236' 0234 | 0236 <a) rr} 0a | 206 02%4'. ..-.-| 0258 .0234| 1,000 SAN FRANCISCO. 
(cone aay Con ea : Lyme tg Negus ies od eames eres 03 ee .03 |-02% 7,009) oa 
ne cong EES 000,000, . epee I os \, ee er 4 
Pointer............... | | T230'0001 02. | 013g “obi |. O16! 0 Rod “oi "|So1sg “04° "|“0136 Loi |. 2222: | ecnattemmenr, Heer igune |. O82 | St BO) O48 | Oe | te ee 
Po aoe 1m 3{000:000 "1.20 1.00" |i. 20° ji 00 |i-20" 11.07 |'1-90 1.08 | 1.20 1.07 | 1.19-1.10 | "°300) pany. tion. ization. Fy, iL. | la .|L |a [|e i fe 
Prince Albert, | 1 | 3,000,000 .024<). O14 0276) -0274 |. 824 014 = ons 024 -0146 .02%4 .01%%4)...... | | # 
Vindicator ....-.--..- | 1 | 1,500,000 -85, [--...|.85, |-..--|.85, |e... 85 lise, 85, 1-50.85, 58 |. eenafn thames Bh. toe ca. Cal...| 600,000 [easel 
EN ae »D00, 054! 05, 14 0545. 05 “O54 % “08%, -0546 .05 1 000) Central eee "000 | | 
*Colo. Springs Mining Stock Exchange. All mines are in Colorado. Total sales 56,486 shares. PeTaNZa............. Nev..| 1,000,000 |.02 
|ula, Con.. ee 750,000 | 
| Gipsy, Conn gigas Nev 750,000 |... 
A \Goaa ae in oversn 4 ne 
AN 4 annapanb ...... oe ev.. . J | ; 
s FRANCISCO (By Telegraph) MacNamara. . |Nev.. 500.000 
Mizpath Ex .. Nev... | 1,000,000). . 
Shares| October | Shares October Mont-Tonopah . [Nev..} 1,900,000 ) 
Name of Company. a, SL Name of Company. Issued. |\~77 | N- ¥- Tonopah - |Nev.. | 1,050,000 
—% 20. 2. |Pine Grove . |Nev.. 1,000,000 | 
Rescue. ........ ev..| 1,000, ble | 
eo 1:2 40 ie ae |gouth Eureka... Cal ..| "300,000. 
100; “95 “93 +~=«| Tonopah-Belmon ev..| 2,000,000 
es TR “99 "31 1.55 | Tonopah & Cal. ev..| 2,000,000 
us “93 "93 “95, | Tonopah Midway ev..| _ 750,000 
24: "3 "10 “99 +| Tonopah Mg. Co. ev..| 1,000,000). 
216: 125 | 1.30 ‘95 | Tonopah North Star.. |Nev..| 750,000 
500; "03 "03 ‘50 + | Tonopah & Salt Lake. (Nev..| _ 300,000). 
100. “16 “18 “2 |G nited Tonopah...... ev..| 1,000,000 |. + is 
18.00 sr ee ‘21 Goose........... Al’ka! "100,000. woh 
112, 58 61 .43 *San Francisco and Tonopah Mining Beshenee. Total aaiea, 3, 325 hares. 
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—— lL 
STOCK QUOTATIONS . 
— 
MEXICO*. 
Oct. 
Shares |Last |___ Prices. l Latest dividend tati ? 
jameof Company. [rtucd. oo Name of Company. Name and Country of Company. | a. 
—_—_——_—_ : | Amt.| Date. Sellers. 
Americans: } 
Mexico: | £ 8. d.| 8. d. er 3 
Dora S: penoles..| 2,500 $3,800 — Alas) sa gold, Alaska ...... 200,000 | *§ 0 0'| “3°O | July, 1908| “4 "2 "— 4 *y % 
jn Andres de la Aldebarren........... onda, Copper, Montana. ......... 1,200,000/ 5 0 0 | 20 | Nov, 193) 3 8 9 31 3 
SEs acces coees 200 10,000 Buen Despacho...... 820,000; 1 0 0 9 | Nov., 193/ 1 3 9 1 6 3 
cams Bos tn i ; AE eee ee 
inate, Poxos, ...| 2,400 88 Eaperanan a El Oro, Gold, Mé 1,080,000 10 0 | 1 6 | July. 133 178 8 
pvisdoras..........| 2,000 140 i. Ser, ae Le Roi, Gold, a ata 2000 500 | 50 | Nov, 1800 0 0 2 8 
Gp Senoren y'An.,! Res Providendia, “pags-| Rants oe | wel £22) ° 3] Mey, wz] ip 9H 
ee) ee here ah, rE NMS vevceseascece , 1 py - , 100 6 | April 1899 3. 8 2 0 
providencia,SanJuan enn Oras 1,600 Standard Copper, Ariz 400,000 4 J 85) 
dela Luz. .... 6,000 95 videncia, liber- Stratton’s Independence, C olora 007 | ° a oe oe $s : 3 
-| 6,000] 2.00) = 95) 100 |) 'adas.... oes. ees 900 e, Colorad 1,000,007 10 0 | 1 0 | Aug., 1903 
edna rs| || Satta in” pc eaten eelaee conned tame 188) 8 | fue we ee 
guerrero: GRE, o0 cc cc ccccevscs 2,400 -|Utah Con., g. i‘. (ig! hland. Boy),t ‘Utah 300,000 | 10 4 ; gure, = Be : : 2 ¢ 
Delia, Ist serie 2,500 ae 35 ow oy = Ymir, Gold, British Columbia’. 200,000 1 0 0 10 ar., 1902 5 0 7.4 
Delfina, 2nd serie 500 |...... ‘ ns: 
io y Anexas 7,200|...... 40} = - BO || , BAAOTB........ ... 00 3,000 Linares, Lead, Spain................... 5,000 
Gardun ¥ Luz af? Borda, avi- Mason & Barry, Copper Portugal..... 185,172 i ° 9 u ° in 1903 3 H 8 3 B 8 
yCondordia| 9,600) 8.87 Pr 7 | se 1,000 Rio Tinto, Copper, Spain.............. 325,000; 5 0 0 | 32 6 | Nov., 1903) 47 17 6 48 2 6 
Carmen, & viada. ae 1,100|...... 140 Nuevo Leon; ee eae ary -: RR TERE = 5 00 2 6 | Nov., 1903 6 0 O 6 4-6 
Geaialupe sni lo} oni ae ia le} rraternal: 1,000 | Went 0. os lll 25, 200 6 0; May, 1903 317 6 4 2 6 
Guadalupe Fresnilio | Santiago y An., Tlal..|  4,000/ Associated Gold................s0see00s 495,388 | 1 0 0 2 0 | July, 1903 3.8 @:) 2.63 
— | 24a0l..... 70 San Luis Potosi: . Cosmopolitan Proprietary............. 400,000; 100); 10 ay, 1 14 6 15 6 
ies” | feel "|... acaoaien 5 ke 3.000 Golden Horse Shoe..............-+.+-. 300,000| 5 0 0| 6 0 | Apr, 193) 6 17 6 8 0 0 
Ia Blanca, aviada.... Rete Neeson El Barreno, aviadora.| 2'000 Great Boulder Proprietary ........... 1,750,000 2 0 9 | Sept. 1903 | ee, es Be ae 
Ia Reina y An., avia- Sta. Maria de la Paz..| 27400 Great Fingall Consolidated............ 250,000; 1 0 0 6 0 | Oct., 1903 ie a, ee, es 
i eee 5,600|...... WD San Diegoy Annexas.| 2°400 renee Gold Corporation Ritaceadasca = 500 5 0 | Oct., 1903 oe 2 2 83s 
—_ 4 as cerns oti sitec ct Gohan 2 3 
......... 1,100 aoe ee en... 2,500 oo) Lake View Consois . 25000| 10 0| rts, | Aug, im2| 110 0 1m 3 
Maravilla y An., avi- | sane | as Candelaria y Pinos... 2500 | tag, oe Peer ES PL AP eee 450,000; 10 0 ne wa aoe ae tetas 363 9 3 & 06 
Matin liocbo | 1,000 preter 130  sanennee ; poise: = Pseeee leew eeens leceeeess Driitiomst Coméral. ... ........cccescoccce 100,000; 10 0 Gicus. i iecwans 3 6 S28 
- y An., avi-| | | EON cscs + seco =O | °|Briseis Tin, Tasmania. . CONT EG 5Gb naa) seacieceoasce 0 4 6 
ee" a Bee oy oy EE Broken Hill Proprietary, N. 8. W. 960,000 8 0| 10 | Aug, 1903] 1 6 110 6 
Real del Monte. ae | 9'5541 10,00)... ....: gadoras........ Mt. Lyell, Copper, Tasmania.......... 275,000; 3 0 0 4 3 | Sept.,. 1903 2 6 215 0 
bat sriada.-. | 49) | esrre 7\ | ween eQuebradilia, sa _— yo Seterorenneses an 100 a 3 | Oct., 1903) 2 6 3 0 0 
av ia- é , Pree 97,412 2 
a 1e0|...| 30) wo || teen cia Coiar Gold Pel, la ae Venton Ga ea ee 
cine in. avie| | | oe a > Champion Reef.. . 473,000 o| 5 6| Aug. 1903| 7 <P tess 
ada... ; 600|...... 95 | ees Carlos y Anmexas MES ics cnctubecedcaasn 566,043 0 4 0/| duly, 1903 6 0 6 17 6 
$ta, Gertrudis y An. + Pine, | \ Sta Marla 26 Gaad.. dapat — : 1 6 | Mar., 1903 2 S 3.7.3 
— | 600|...... ees] Se, ON SOWIE Sr <s5cinne ese ensscicvaicdiacencas 3, Aug., ‘ 
Sa, Gertridis An, penne | Miscellaneous: .|Ooregum, pref 240,000 0|19| auc, ims; 1i8 9 2°41 3 
28,800) 1.00 80 Ghatatane Saciend South Africans, etc: 
—,-- Apostoi | ws lenda Angelo, Gola Nec ovicganensd savinacekeders 100 6 0 | Aug., 1993 5 es €¢ 2 4 
aviadoras.......... | 5,100|..... 9| — = MARIN CIES 65... aco ccwadressces 100/10 0 | Aug, 1 2 6 210 6 
saree de Jesus, | nied La Reina” (Chihua- F corsage Africa, Chartered....... 100 rts. May, 1889 2 9 : Sire 
ee 600|......| 18 hua.) a, SO re ne 200 1 0 | July, 1903 2 $3 2218 9 
San Felipe de Jesus, | | N Cape Copper, pref. . 200) 10 | duly, 1903} 2 0.215 0 
viada ..... "| 900]... 6 aica (Chihuahua.).. City & Suburban (New). Pee 40 Aug., 5 7 
San Rafael y An., ‘| | Nace! (Oaxaca) Consolidated Gold-Fields.. 10 0 i ” ‘ sinten H 3 5 3 3 
Trompillo.........” | 3,200! 12.00! 1,710 meaner aceee Crown Reef, Gold ............. 1.0 0 | 40 | Oct., 1903} 17 0 17 10 6 
fa Rafael y An.,| ial sal : aviedaa. 7 a Con., ne. , Cape Colony po 210 0 | 10 0 | Aug. I 18 ie TS 
aa ‘1 .00| 15 ¢ goss ease e's 3 ne ,000,000 | 210 0 5 0 | Aug. 19 § q 
Sm aviada... ||| fe 960! 5:00| 730 Se See Ee. >| East Rand, Proprietary Soa yar 990.000 | io 0| 6 0 | Aug. 1903 | “6 3 ‘82 6 
sgn aviada.. ‘he 960 | 5.00| 400 Adc... Ferreira 90,000; 1 0 0 | 15 0 | Aug., 1903, 18 0 19 0 0 
- iad fon release ease ie Union Hacienda...... gig|Geldenhuis Ext Extate. Sop RR ROS oe : : : png Ang.» — : ; ; - - 
| | | ° ° i 5 ar., 902 | 
. 2 : ME PII ain cg ccna oncoecer sans awe 125,000} 10 0 | 10 0 | Aug, 1903) 7 0 71 0 
‘Values are in Mexican currency. Jagerafontein, Diamond............<.. 200,000; 5 0 0 6 0 | Nov., 1889, 28 6 23 12 6 
tne Reve Gace avadaccdascegec caching Rt . 3 : : . ° daly. 4 4 : ‘ 6 . 
d Sieh Op UKk et Wune.«.6. 406s sr caenweene A ug., | 
nial eee gest ise] sol ie wees 2 8 8 
solidated...... , ug., 
coiled Niaderein ee] TSS | fat | ae Be GS PS 
- S$... | oddertontein.....-..... : e pr., | 
Name of Company Par| Prices. Namaqua, Copper, Cape Colon 94,331; 2 0 0 2 0 | June, 1903 3 eS -2 5 3 
ye oe Name of Company. oe eee 100 20 —_ 1903; 3 ¢ 2 2.9 
igh. ow. n ines » 795,956 5 0 40 ug., 1902 8 + -* ee 
lack Tail — Robinson...... 750,000; 5 0 0 5 6 | Aug., 1903; 9 4 4 3°% 
ribo (Mc. Kj." #1 * eee Gunky Smelter....... a $50,008 1 ° ° 3 Aug., es | ‘ 3 ‘ B : 
es ; : seeses eee || Mountain Lion... .... - } ug-, | 
oneal OB 2 ten. peeiew North Star............ Salisbury 100,000; 10 0 | 20 | Mar, 1899) 1 : Sa 
7 AIS ~ a aes ah einer Nova Scotia Sicel, ase eee 1,075,000} 1 0 0 6 | July, 1599 6 13 6 
50 SD Vicocs: x: sag TE. cua, e. . 1 Village Main Reef. 400,000; 1 0 0 4 0 | June, 1903 7 6 7-3-8 
00 60.00 | 2002.20 Rambler sae" 1 Wemmer.......... 30,000! 1 0 0 | 10 0 | July, 1903| 9 0 10 5 0 
i Sa) ee public..... eeahesoee 1 i 
ehheesanee ae ee a 
< 6 bein _ 1 
< WE ‘Vansivien estes War] Eagic pecwenee 
SE Drakes a: i LONDON (By Cable.)* 
= #4 spare ferennerone be J ceaelagamea% 1 
eh Aer onderful ......... 1 
Total eales, Name of Company. Oct. 13. Oct. 20. Name of Company. Oct. 20 
me & d. &: s: 4. d. 
Anaconda sonst a2 am & %-.6 6 
SALT LAKE CITY.* British South ‘Africa. ov : : : : 3 
amp Bird............+++ 8 
gg Con, Gold Fields. lontecns é 3 9 é 12 6 6 
| . e Beers Con. def........ 2 s © 
_ Company wed Shares. | High | Low Po aoncedins at - [Bast Rand. ........0000:-] 6 9 ts is nv Ds 
ne On (eee RRA ecxilses WO, Mex.........c00e | - & ©. ED vvkccxécacecaueecesidaddacdulataese§s: Sheqecn@manenees 
aa 10%6| s 3,100 || L. Mammoth..| 20 300 sa 
‘os | r+) ney oe a Stes 4 7,525 *Furnished by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., 15 Wall St., New York. 
eal ‘ ‘ie iron Nailaniver mn) 5,500 
i driver sae : 
6,550 Y. Bona: pacts 8.200 Oct. 8 
SEES wes... || Northern Light aes 8,000 
‘S| SivorSinet.:| 530 . ae 
“ ‘ es. 
Sat] itver held. | 6) 38) amet Company. | Country Capital | Far , 
500 || Bwanses ....... es "300 nae i meus. Ces. 
pane die ier 1 13,000 Francs. Fr ; FY. Fr. 
300 |} Uncle Sam Con.|....|.... . ... 5,200| Alameda. ,000,000 9.50 7.50 6.00 
—_ ee Pewee ; Seabees — - : |eeteeereeeee leeesnnee 290,00 | 5,750.00} 5,775.00 
500 || Wabash........ 2,000 OO oc oc nn 0.0.00 00 tc cvce sss’ s'c's  AAOWO OME. 5 of OGIDOR. ce cceee ERS. aS 500 76.00 | 1,365.00| 1,360.00 
- 3,000 |! Yankee Cons. . 1 1,900 Canadian ae EE ER eee 20 29.75 28.00 
y our Special Correspondent. All mines are in Utah. Total sales, 213,796 shares. Nao ang : aT 00 300 10.00 2,980.00 2,930.00 
Fraser River.. 250,000 25 5.50 5.50 
aa | {e90p'e00| 00 | 28:00 | — sas00| 355-00 
PHILADELPHIA. PA * Mandan re 12'500,000/ 500 | 30.00 |  580.00| 593.00 
. ’ —— — Fran. de.. | 500 22.50 493.00 = 
() rere 18,312, 500 40.00 845.00 $39. 
Oct. 14 Oct. 15 Oct. 16. Oct. 17. RG bso. sweweyctie< oa 15,000,000; 250 22:50 471.00 485.00 
es Rieke & ——— 2 1,000,000 1 6.50 6.00 
H. L. H. L. . L. H. L. Vielle Montagne.............. 9,000,000 30 30.00 682.00 680.00 
ne —— | ——_ ss | ceeenibi EE (California.....| Oi) ........2022]eeeeeeeeeees 25 294.00 302.00 
“656 elt iecena oneal 321 
Bi A ! 1854! 19% 4,236 ? . Oct. 17 
wy I Pal Bh cette feeees feeeee ee es ey ae - 

Gas. Pa eer “sacl “ener sar coves ie lo coeee jecccee loccces Par Par Prices 
Warwick 1. &s-| 10|,.-°°4| 784| 79 | 784) 80 | 7816) 80% 4,109 Manne, Val. as Val. Bid. | Ask 
Diamond 1. S eeeeets eeereee lt teeee eeeee eee lee eeee leew eee lene | peers - 
lebigh Naviens Bol rents: paaneciesasielneceas 120|Am --Nettie, Colo... .| $10 Columbia Lead,Mo. $10 32.50} $3.50 
Pilladelphin.... 50| “aig Pepsac less vesbes pececel BE: [cosas 152 Gatherine tend. ti 10 Con. Coal, Ill.. -| 100 .00| 23.00 

8. Steel 100| 1384 306 Q ie 5, 37% 4 Central Coal & C....| 100 Doe Run Lead Co.. 110.00} 115.00 
**} 100] 58 1234 13%| 144%| 14% 18Y Central C. & C., pe. 100 Granite  Bimet, Mt.. :40 50 
s1 20) 58%—! 58 I...... 1.2.0 | 58341 62341 62 57% | 38,935) Central Lead, Mo. 100 St. Joe Lead, Mo,.. 14.00) 16.25 








*By our Special Correspondent. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE. EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
(See also Market Reviews.) 





ABRASIVES— 
Carborundum, f.o.b. 
Falls, Powd., F. FF. FFF. Ib. 


oe 


car-lots, 
Crushed Steel, 


f.o.b. Chicago 
f.o.b. Pitts- 


Emery, Turkish flour in kegs 

Grains, in kegs.......... 

Naxos flour, in kegs 

Grains, in kegs.......... 

Chester flour, in kegs 
Grains, in kegs 
Peekskill, f.o.b. Easton, 
Pa., flour, in kegs...... 
Grains, in kegs 
Crude, ex-ship N. Y.; 
bott (Turkey) 

Kuluk (Turkey), 

Naxos (Greek) h. gr 
Garnet, as per quality........ sh. ton 
Pumice Stone, Am. Powd.... 

Italian, powdered 
Lump, per quality 
Rottensione, ground 

Lump, per quality 
Rouge, per quality 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pittsburg. . 

.orIps— 
Boracic, crystals 
Powdered 
Carbonic, liquid gas 
Chromic, crude 


Sulphurous, liquid anhy. 
f.o.b. Bound Brook, N.J. 


aLcoHOL—Grain 
Refined wood, #5@97% 


Hydrated 
Sulphate, com’l 


4MMONIA— 


Nitrate, white pure (997) 
Phosphate, com’! 
PURO. ccc0e Evsusetabehs ours 


Needle, lump 
Powdered, ordinary 
Oxide, com’! white, 95s 


San Valentino (Italian)...... 
Seyssel (French), mastic 


sh. ton 25.00@27.00 
26.00@29.00 


Niagara Cust. Meas. Price. 


BARIUM 
Sulphate (Blanc Fixe). 
$0.08 | BARYTES— 
-10| Am. Crude, No. 1 sh. ton 
.07@.10| Crude, No.2........+. sitabes 
-0444@.05 | IEA: Biccé.csecnycnsn> ; 
-0744@.09% | 
7@.0744|_ Foreign gray 
| Snow white 
05% 
03% | BAUXITE—Ga. or Ala. Mines: 
-05@ .05% | First grade...........eeeee. Ig. ton 
-0344 | Second grade 
05@.05/8 | BismUTH—Subnitrate 
05@: 0535 | Subcarbonate 


|SITUMEN— 


+ ASH 
| BORAX 
26.50@30.00 | BROMINE—Bulk 
22.00@ 24.0" | CADMIUM—Metallic 
26.00) Sulphate 
25.00@35.00 |carcruM—<cetate, gray.... 
013@.02 Rs s.s 
01% Carbide, ton lots f.o.b. Ni- 
04@.40)  agara Falls, N. Y.. for 
02}4@.044| Jersey City, N. J...e.eeees sh. ton 
-06@.20 Carbonate, ppt 
102.30 Chloride 
‘| CEMENT— 
Portland, Am., 400 Ibs 
-1034@.11 Foreign 
-114@.11%| “Rosendale,” 300 Ibs......... 
-124g| Slag cement, 
-°0 | CERESINE— 


CHALK—Lump, 
og, Ppt. per quality 
| CHLORINE—Liquid 
2.89@2.40 | 
aoa 55| CHROME ORE 
1.25@1.30) (50g ch.) ex-ship N. Y 
1.75| Bricks f.o.b. Pittsburg 
1.85| CLAY, CHINA—Am. com., ex- 
1.00| 
3.00| Am. best, ex-dock, N. Y 
2.75@3.00| English, common 


1.50) 
236 Slip Clay 

3p COAL TAR PITCH 
oy 60 mo COBALT—Carbonate 


| COPPER—Carbonate 
Chace sksccdspetccencs 
Nitrate, crystals 
Oxide, com’! 

CRYOLITE 

EXPLOSIVES— 


Judson R.R. powder.....- 
Dynamite. (20% nitro-glycer- 


(80% nitro-glycerine) . . 
(40% nitro-glycerine) 
(50% nitro-glycerine) 
(60% nitro-glycerine) 
(75% nitro-glycerine). 
= for ultro (32-2-10° 


FLINT PEBBLES—Dan. Best.lg. ton 


Gravel and crushed, Ist a. 
2d .GTAMC... cccccevoccsces ° 

Ground, Ist grade.......... 

Ground, 2d grade.......... 


-024%@.02% 
-07%@.07% 


1.60@1.85 | 
1.95@2.10) 


1.50@ 


04@.05%4 | 


2:26@2.30 | 
2.2802.40 


-18@.19 


-1244@.1256 
8.00@9.00 


Price. | 
$0.02 |GRAPHITE—Am. f.o.b. Prov- 
idence, R. L., lump 
Pulverized 
Am. pulv., other than R. L, 
f. 0. b., New York 


9.50 
8.00 
7.00 | 
18.50 
13.50 
17.00 
18.00 


German, com. puly 
Best pulverized 
Ceylon, common puly 
Best pulverized 
Italian, pulv 





5.50 


2.00 


2.25 | 


Cust. Meas. Price. 


$8.00 
30.00 


45.00 
150.00 
014@.01% 
01%@.02 
0234@.03%| pp 
.04@.08 
01% 


8.00@8.50 


| 
PAINTS AND COLORS— Cust. Meas, Price 
Metallic, brown.............. sh. ton ia 


95a In 
21.20% 


Orange mineral, Am 
Foreign, as to make 
Paris green, pure, bulk 

Red lead, American 


rpentine, spirits 
White lead, Am., dry 
American, in oil 


Zinc, white, Am., ex. dry.... 
Foreign, red seal, dry 
Green seal, dry 


7.00 
4.00 


osx | : 14.00@ 16.00 | POTASH— 


"05|(NFUSORIAL EARTH—Gr'd. 
American best 


8 German 
1.49 |(ODINE—Crude 


2,00@2.50 IRON—Muriate 


1.40 ements. com’! 


ad Oxide, pure copperas color... 
Purple-brown 
Venetian red 


70.00) seate 


.70@. 90 | KAOLIN—(See China Clay.) 


| KRYOLITH—(See Cryolite.) 
|LEAD— Acetate, white 


1. = | LIME—Com., 


Finishing 
13 | waGNESITE—Gteece. 
ld | Crude (95%) 
3. 00 | Calcined 
Bricks, best imp., f.0.b. N 
80 ** — domes., per qual., f.0.b. 
10) Pittsburg 
MAGNESIUM— 
Carbonate, light, fine pd...... 
Pncebasusbesrbaccoes 
Chloride, com’! 
8.25 | 
$.25 | 
10.50 | 
16.25 |MANGANESE— 
4.25| Crude powd. 
6.00 | 7@i75*% binoxide 
5.00 | 75@85e¢ binoxide 
08 | 85@KHs binoxide 
90@95% binoxide 
1. 75 IIE 5 vicwenn'vcsncccsdcss 
1. 50 | Chloride 
Ore, Foreign 
Domestic, Ist quality 
é 'MARBLE—Flour 
20 MERCURY—Bichloride 


abt. 250 Ibs... bbl. 


24.73 | 
175,00 | 


.47% |MICA—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse. .sh. ton ae oy 


52% tb. d 


.|MINERAL WOOL— 
35 
19 
. Rock, ordinary 

| I ae re ee 
NICKEL Oxide, No. 1 


Summer 
Cylinder, dark steam ref 
Dark, filtered 


14.75 
11.75 


; OZOKERITE 
14.40| PAINTS AND COLORS— 


18.90| Chrome green, common 
13.40 DL sctsiresn sh Maeoeeke 


12.40 Yellow, common 
17.80 ON 


16.50! Lampblack, com’! 


-08% @.081%4 
064@.0614 
06% 
0834 


§.00@5.50 
15.50 
155.00 


150.00@ 200.00 


-15@.95 


-0144@.01% 
-0144@.0244 
024@.03% 
034@.05% 
-16@.20 
22@.24 


6.00@7.00 


Sheets are sold as to size and quality. 


11% 


-104% 


Caustic, ordinary 
Elect. (90%) 


20.00 | POoTASSIUM— 
37.50 
40.00 


Bicarbonate cryst 
Powdered or gran 
Bic hromate, Am 


Carbonate (20@85#) 
Chlorate, powd 
Bs — Coe eeeeveseccocecece 


Saeees salt, 20% 100 
D’le Manure Salt, 48@53¢... 
—. 80Q8i¢ 


B.S 
——. yellow 


niket Sencar 


_g2| QUARTZ—(See Silica). 

1.02 |SALT—N. Y. com. fine 280 Ibs bbl. 
N. Y. agricultural............8 sh. 
SALTPETRE—Crude 

Refined 


SILICA—Best fcreign lg. ton 10.00@11.0 


Ground quartz, ord sh. 6.1028.0 
25 = 12,007.13.0 
2.50@4.0 


Lump quartz 
Glass sand 
_ SILVER—Chluride 
-05 Nitrate Crystals.........-+++. 











07@ 09) 


.0134 | SODIUM— 
29| Bicarb., ord., bulk f.0 b. wk’s. ee. Ibs, 
Extra domes., f.o.b. w’ks.. 

-60 Foreign, f.0.b. N. Y........ 
ee bases os 1 
Carbonated ash, high test, in 

bags, f.0.b. works SRE 100 Ibs. 150.0 

Foreign, f.ob. N. ¥ NG. 
Caustic, aa * ns w’ks.. 

€ 

Foreign, f.o.b N. Y 
Chlorate, com’! 
Hyposulphite, Am 

German 
Nitrate, nearby 
04 Shipments 
PTOMIED voce cveceesenscocess 
30 


Sal ‘coda, f.o.b. works Le * 
.17 
Silicate, conc 
Com’! 
Sulphate, com’! 
Sulphide 
Sulphite crystals 
COLERUE—Boll 
Flou 
Stowers. sublimed 


TALC—N. C., ist grade .... 


TAR—Regular 
Oil, bbl 


ZINC—Metallic, ch. pure.... 
Carbonate, ppt 

Chloride so! ove com’l 
— granular 


THE RARE EARTHS. 
BORON—Nitrate .......+.+++ Ib. 


CALCIUM—-Tungstate 
(Scheelite) 


65 CERIUM—Nitrate .....+.+++ 
DIDYMIUM—Nitrate ......- 
ERBIUM—Nitrate 
.03 | GLUCINUM—Nitrate 
.16| LANTHANUM—Nitrate ....- 
LITHIUM—Carbonate . 

.14| LITHIUM—Nitrate 


= a 


eeeeeerere 


eteevee 


eeeeeeee. 


04% | STRONTIUM—Nitrate ....... 
07|THORIUM—Nitrate 49@50%.. 
0534@.06 | URANIUM—Nitrate .....+..+ 08. 
0844@.08)% | YTTRIUM—Nitrate ......... Ib. 
06}4@.08% | ZIRCONIUM—Nitrate .......  “ 


.0134@.02| Foreign, lump........... —e 8.00@12.00 

100 lbs. 1.67%@1.76 Ground......... Eveciatee ; 11.50@14.00 
5 |FULLER’S EARTH—Lump. .100 Ibs. .80 

05%! powdered 85 





OE Tee 











~Notr.—These guotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject = the usual trade discounts. Readers of the ENnGinszntnG ano * ‘ 
Mininc Journat are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. 





